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INTRODUCTION. 


Tere is lttle to be said of this tract, but that it is unique, and 
that it was by the most popular author of the day when it was 
originally published. The Rev. Mr. Dyce (Works of Robert 
Greene, 1, XXxiv) incautiously states that ‘‘ the date of the earliest 
of Greene’s publications yet discovered is 1584;’ while on a 
subsequent page (cvill) he inserts the title of Greene’s first novel 
of 1583 ; and in fact ‘“ Mamillia, a Mirror or Looking-glass for the 
Ladies of England’? made its appearance in that year. “The 
Mirror for Modesty” came out, as it were in natural sequence, in 
the next year, and the subject of 1t is a not very happy enlarge- 
ment of the story of “ Susanna and the Elders,” though the nar- 
rative is marked by most of the peculiarities of Greene’s artificial 
style. We have already reprinted, in this series, Salter’s ‘‘ Mirror 
for Modesty,’’ which is without date, but certainly preceded 
Greene’s work with a similar title: Greene at one time obviously 
wished not to have his performance confounded with that of 
Salter, and, therefore, in one place called it ‘“‘ The Mirror of Chas- 
tity,’ and in another “ A princely Mirror of peerless Modesty.”’ 
There is no resemblance between the two, if we except the titles 
and size of the two small volumes. 

The Rev. Mr. Dyce, not having had, as he fairly states, an 
opportunity of seeing ‘“‘ News both from Heaven and Hell,” erro- 
neously imputes it to Greene, when it is known, by those who 
have inspected it, that it was written by B. R., 2. ¢., Barnaby 
Rich. The “ Maiden’s Dream,” a poem by Greene on the death 
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of Sir GC. Hatton in 1591, of which only one copy has reached 
our day, is not noticed by anybody: the Rev, Mr. Dyce did 
not know of its existence, and although it was reprinted by 
the Shakespeare Society in 1845, it has strangely escaped the 
attention of the compiler of the second edition of “ Lowndes’s 
Bibliographical Manual” in 1859. It is the longest, and, per- 
haps, the best poem Greene ever wrote, unless we are to impute 
to him a capital production m “The Phoenix Nest”’ of 1598. 

He was a little older than Shakespeare, and some have fixed 
his birth in 1550 and others in 1560. He was a native of Nor- 
wich, and subscribes the dedication of his ‘‘ Maiden’s Dream” 
“ R. Greene Nordovicensis,’ but no registration of his birth has 
yet been discovered. He died in the autumn of 1592; and just 
afterwards his friend Nash, (who had composed an Epistle before 
Greene’s ‘‘ Menaphon,” 1587) thus wrote of him: “ Of force I 
must graunt that Greene came oftener in print than men of 
judgement allowed of; but, neverthelesse, he was a daintie slave 
to content the taile of a Tearme, and stuff serving-mens pockets.” 
Strange News, 1592, sign. i 4: 

This reads like a somewhat disparaging character of a literary 
friend, but it is in the main a true one, and we have quoted it 
here as we do not recollect to have seen it elsewhere. Greene 
may be truly said to have been a “slave” to his pen, always 
writing for bread, and producing nearly every kind of literary 
commodity ; but his genius was essentially narrative and undra- 
matic, although the author of several extant plays. We need 
hardly add, at this time of day, that he wrote the story upon 
which Shakespeare founded his “ Winter’s Tale.” 
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wherein appeareth as in 


> 


a perfect Glasse howe the 


PGorde Deltuereth the trnecent 


from all imminent perils, and 
plagueth the bloudthirftie hypocrites with 


deferued punifhments. 


Shewing that the grate heades of 


Vooting adulterers shall not go with 
grace to the graue, neither shall 
the righteous be forsaken 
in the date of 
trouble. 


By R. G. Maifter of Artes. 


@ Imprinted at London by Roger 
Warde, dwelling at the figne of 
the Talbot neere vnto Hol- 
burne Conduit. 


1584. 


LOST GUN TE Reis WDE Roe EAL TE: 


EING requefled, Gentlemen, of a certaine Gentlewoman, 
whofe fute I durft not dente, to pen out this ftorte of 
Sufanna more largelie then tt 1s written among the Apop- 
cripha, I ftoode in doubt whether [ fhould dente hir requeft or 
put my Selfe to your tudgements: to fland upon fo fmal a 
trifle with my freend feemcd vnto hir curiofitie,; to trouble 
your cares with fuch trafh [ thought was to firaine to much 
vpon your curtefie: fearing thus to dtfpleafe the one or 
offende the other, I determined rather to abide hir brunt then 
to feeme ouer rafhe, vntill at laft fhee perfwaded me that to 
trouble your patience was but a fmall cracke, but to deny a 
Gentlewoman, and my freend, fo reafonable a requefi, a great 
difcredite. To proue thts hir cenfure was a fentence, and in 
this hir will floode as a lawe, fo that to feede hir fancie, I 
haue fhewed my felf to be to fonde. But hoping when you 
weigh what a fpur I had, yov will wink tf you [pie 
a lpot, I refe vpon this point and fo bid 
you farewell, 


(74) Yours to vfe R. G. 


To the Right Honorable and vertuous 
Ladie, the Ladie Margaret, Counteffe 
of Darbie, Robert Greene wifheth 
happie health, with increafe 


of Honor and vertue. 


lee Poet Homer (Right Honorable and vertuous 

Ladie) tooke paines to pen the trauels of Vliffes 
bicaufe he was wife, and I haue applied my fmall {kill to 
leuell out the life of Sufanna bicaufe fhe was chaft. He 
fought to pleafure others by the fhewe of Vliffes wifedome, 
and I (if I might) to profite all by Sufannaes chattite. 
Diuers followed Vliffes fteps (although they fufpeéted it 
for a fained tale) ; then I hope moft will treade Sufannahs 
trace in that they knowe it an vnfeined truth. But your 
honor may thinke I play like Ezops Crowe, which deckt 
hir felfe with others feathers, or like the proud Poet 
Batyllus, which fubfcribed his name to Virgils verfes, and 
yet prefented them to Auguftus. In the behalfe, therefore, 
of this my offence, I excufe myfelfe with the anfwere that 
Varro made, when he offred Ennius workes to the Empe- 
rour: I giue, quoth he, another mans picture, but frefhlic 


flourifhed with mine owne coulours. Well, Dianas prefent 
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was euer a bowe, bicaufe fhe loued hunting: Pallas gift 
was a fhield in that fhe was valiant ; and I thinke no fitter 
prefent for your Ladifhips perfonage then this AZzrrour of 
Chaftitie, bicaufe you are vertuous. The renowne of whofe 
vertuous quallities is fuch, and fo great, that your verie 
foes, (if you haue anie) fhall be forced, mauger their face, 
to fpeake well, whatfoeuer their fpightfull mindes do 
thinke. The fame, therefore (right honorable) of this your 
vertuous life, and the reporte of your Ladifhips furpafing 
curtefie, incouraged me to prefent this pamphlet to your 
honors protection; hoping that as the goddeffe Themis 
thankefullie accepted the frankinfence which Dewcalion 
willinglie offered at hir altar, fo your Ladifhip will vouch- 
fafe of my will whatfoeuer the worke be, and take this 
Pamphlet in good part, though for want of fkill it be 
vnperfect. Refting thus vpon your Ladifhips 
curtefie, I commit your honor 


to the Almightie. 


Your honors moft humblie to 


command Robert Greene. 


A princelie Mirrovr 


of peereleffe modeftie. 


TN the dayes of King Aftiages there dwelt in Babylon a 

certaine man called Ioachim, loued particularly of ech 
one for his vertue, and honored generallie of all men for 
his parentage and progenie; more adorned with vertuous 
perfections, then endued with wealthie poffeffions, and yet 
counted one of the greateft wealth in all Babylon, fo that 
hee was feared of moft for his riches, and renowned aboue 
all for his iuftice. This Ioachim, willing to take a wife, 
and to linke himfelfe in the holie league of Matrimonie, 
coueted carefullie to finde out fuch a match that he might 
neither haue caufe to rue his chaunce, nor repent him of 
his choice, knowing that after that knot was once knit (had 
I wift) would come to late. He therefore fought out one 
Sufanna, the daughter of Helchias, a man who carefullie 
fought to keepe the lawe, and tooke furpaffing paines in 
the diligent inftructing of his daughter, knowing that hir 
vertuous qualities would be a comfort to him, and a credit 
to hir felfe. 

This Sufanna was indued with fuch exquifite beautie, 
and exceeding vertue, as it was heard to iudge whether the 
pure complexion of hir bodie, or the perfect conftitution of 
hir minde held the fupremacie. Joachim, firft noting the 
godlie difpofition of hir parents, began to thinke that fuch 
tree fuch fruit; that if the ftocke were good, the graft woulde 
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be better, that feldome out of a right Oliue grewe a wilde 
branch, that the beft vine beareth the beft grapes, and the 
honefteft parents the moft vertuous children: then, hearing 
the finguler report that al Babylon made of hir vertuous 
qualities (for he counted it the point of a wife man rather 
to loue by the eare than like by the eie) he thought him- 
felfe fortunate that it was his chaunce to make fo good a 
choife, knowing that a peaceable woman and a good heart 
is a gift of the Lord, and there is nothing fo much woorth 
as a woman well inftructed; that a fhamfaft and faithful 
woman is a double grace, and there is no treafure to be 
compared to hir continent mind; that as the glittering 
beames of the Sunne, when it aryfeth, decketh the Heauen, 
fo the gliftering beautie of a good wife adorneth the houfe ; 
and that as golden pillers doe fhine vpon the fockets of 
filuer, fo doth a faire face with a vertuous minde. loachim, 
I faie, confidering this, and finding in Sufanna beautie to 
feede his fancie, and vertue to content his heart, by the 
confent of hir parentes, tooke hir to his houfe, who whiles 
they lyued and loued togither in fortunate profperitie, it 
happened that there were elected two of the moft aunciente 
of the people to bee Judges, fuch as the Lord fpeaketh of, 
that the iniquitie came from Babilon, and from the aun- 
cient Judges that feemed to rule the people. 

Thefe two patterns of vnrighteoufnes, and mirrours of 
mifchiefe, had vnder the pens of a dooue couered the hart 
of a kite, vnder their fheepes fkinnes hidden the bloudie 
nature of a woolfe, thinking vnder the fhadowe of their 
graie haires to couer the fubftance of their trecherous 
mindes, in a painted fheath to hide a ruftie blade, ina filuer 
bell a leaden clapper, and in their aged complexion moft 
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youthfull concupifence, hoping their horie heares woulde 
keepe them without blame, and their graie heades without 
fufpition. Indeede, age is a crowne of glorie when it is 
adorned with righteoufneffe, but the dregs of difhonor when 
it is mingled with mifcheefe. For honorable age confifteth 
not in the tearme of yeares, nor is not meafured by the 
date of a mans daies, but godlie wifedome is the graie 
haire, andianivndefiled lite is oldeage. — Phe herbesGrace, 
the older it is the rancker {mell it hath; the fea Star is 
moft blacke being old; the older the Eagle is the more 
crooked is hir bil, and the more age in wicked men the 
more unrighteoufnes, which in time of thefe two Judges 
[was] tried true, for they dailie frequented the houfe of 
Ioachim, as alfo all other which had anie thing to doe in 
the lawe. 

Nowe, Sufanna feeking oftentimes to be folitarie, whither 
to mufe vpon hir worldlie bufineffe, or to meditate vpon 
fome heauenlie motions, I know not, but it was hir cuftome, 
continuallie about noone, to walke into hir husbandes gar- 
den, which was heard adioining to the houfe, and most 
pleafantlie fcituate, feeming a fecond paradife, for the moft 
fruitefull trees and flagrant flowers that there, paffing curi- 
ouflie, were planted. Thefe two elders feeing hir dailie to 
paffe awaie the time with walking in that pleafant plot, 
noting the exquifite perfection of hir bodie, and how fhe 
was adorned with moft finguler gifts of nature, began to 
fixe their eies vppon the forme of hir feature, and to be 
{nared within the fetters of luft: lafciuious concupifcence 
had alreadie charmed their thoughts, and they were 
droonken fodenlie with the dregs of filthie defire: they 
were fcorched with the beames of hir beautie, and were 
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enflamed towardes hir with inordinate affection: fond 
fancie had alreadie giuen them the foyle, and their aged 
haire yeelded vnto vanitie, fo that they tourned awaie their 
minds from God, and durft not lift vppe their eies to 
heauen, leaft it fhould be a witneffe of their wickedneffe, or 
a corafiue to their guiltie confcience ; for the remembraunce 
of God is a terrour to the vnrighteous, and the fight of his 
creatures is a fting to the minde of the reprobate. 

Thefe, therefore, feeling their deuillifh heartes to be 
perplexed with fuch hellifh paffions, caft of careleffelie the 
feare of God from before their eies, neither remembring 
that they were Elders to giue good example, nor Judges of 
the people to minifter right : their hoarie haires could not 
hale them from finne, nor their calling conuert them from 
filthineffe, but they greedilie droonke up the dregges of 
vnrighteoufneffe, and carefullie bufied their braines to 
oppreffe the fimple. Yet although they had wholie fould 
themfelues ouer to finne, and yeelded their neckes to the 
yoake of iniquitie, they durft not, fo much as in counte- 
naunce, fhewe what their wicked willes did pretende. For 
albeit they were lincked togither in the league of amitie, 
and were fuch profeffed freendes as the confent of the one 
was the conftraint of the other, and though they were both 
fettered in the fnare of hir beautie, and feorched with the 
like flame, yet they durft not bewray their greefe, howe 
fondlie fancie had bewitched them, neither vnfold how 
flefhlie defire had drawne them to difordinate luft; for the 
wicked is afhamed more of man than of God, and feareth 
to be detected of that, which he careth not to commit to the 
fight of the almightie. 

While thus they ftoode in dread to bewraie their doating 
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defires, they dailie watched verie diligentlie to feede their 
eies with the fighte of hir beautie, and to gaze on the per- 
fection of hir bodie, neither fleeing that which bredde their 
owne bane, nor remembring the counsell of the wife, who 
wifheth a man not to gaze vpon the glittering beautie of a 
woman, leaft he fall through that which is precious in hir, 
nor to yeeld to the alarumes of inordinate luft, that he 
both deftroie not himfelfe, and his heritage. This holefome 
doctrine nothing cooling their defires, they {til walowed 
with the Sow in their wickedneffe ; yea, their former cuftom 
in fining had fo taken away the feeling of their offence, 
that although their owne confcience draue them from 
attempting openlie fuch a fault, yet they greedilie fought in 
fecret to commit fo haynous a faét, each of them carefullie 
coniecturing by what meanes he might beft bring to paffe 
his pretended purpofe ; fo that the one faid to the other, 
Seeing that our bufineffe is done, and our office diligentlie 
executed, let vs not delaie anie longer, but hie vs home to 
dinner, either of them feeking by this fubtill fhift to fhake 
off the others companie, that hee might finde fit oppor- 
tunitie to giue the onfet. They being therefore departed, 
and hauing taken their leaue, went home with a flea in 
their eares, hauing the pricke of lafciuious luft as a coti- 
nuall fpur in their fide, neither of them taking anie reft, till 
they returned and met in the fame place from whence 
before they parted ; which fodaine and vnlookt for meeting 
draue them both into fuch a dumpe, as they ftood amazed 
at this ftraunge chaunce, vntill at laft the eldeft of them 
burft foorth into thefe fpeeches. 

Brother, quoth he, I cannot but both mufe and maruell 
what winde hath driuen you fo fodeinlie into this coaft: 
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haue you fuch ferious bufineffe with maifter loachim, or are 
you peftered with fuch importunate futours that your re- 
turne is fo fpeedie? but tis hearde, brother, to delay when 
the deuill driues, or to pull backe the foote when loue or 
neceflitie foundes the march. I am not fuch a dunce, but 
I can deuine by a little motion what the minde meaneth, 
nor fo bad a phyfitian but I can coniecture by the water 
what the patientes paine is. I fee, brother, by imagination, 
what you fele in act, and tis heard to hault before a 
creeple: I therefore adiure you by the facred bond of 
freenfhip, which hath, and fhall remaine vnuiolable betwixt 
vs, that you (without faining) vnfold vnto me the caufe of 
your fodaine comming, fwearing vnto you by the God of 
our fathers, that be it neuer fo weightie, I wil be as fecret 
as a brother, and be it neuer fo dangerous I wil helpe thee 
as a freend. : 

The other Judge hearing this ftrange falutation made 
him this anfwere. Brother, quoth he, I fmell your fetch, 
but tis heard to catch the fifhe when the hooke is bare, and 
yll taking of the foxe when the traps is defcried: hee that 
will iuggle without arte muft plaie his feates vnder the 
boorde, leaft want of cunning cracke his credite: you can- 
not by mufing at my fpeedie arriuall, and by inquiring the 
caufe, make me ceafe from maruailing at your fo fodaine 
comming, and to examine the cafe, for your fpeede is as 
fufpicious as my hafte. But in a needeful matter to leaue 
this needeleffe niceneffe, which bewitcheth freendes, is 
frivolous; trufting vpon your troth, and repofing my con- 
fidence on your protefted freendfhip, I will freelie, without 
faining, vnfolde vnto you my vnfortunate ftate. I call it 
vaifortunate, bicaufe I am halfe paft hope to obtaine my 
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purpofe ; and if I get that I gape for, yet my greateft gaine 
fhall be loffe. So it is, brother, that the beautie of Sufanna 
hath fo bleared mine eies, and hir comelie perfection fo 
bewitched my fenfes, hir finguler feature hath fo fiered my 
fancie, and hir fweete face fo fettered my freedome, that I 
am perplexed with a thoufand contrarie paffions: the feare 
ef God perfwades from fuch wicked fondnes, but the defire 
of hir beauty driues me to fuch wretched follie, my confci- 
ence continuallie exhorting me not to attempt fuch a fact, 
but cocupifcence perfwadeth to perfift in my purpofe: but 
he that is fo fcrupulous for the obferuing of the law fhall 
both paffe his daies without pleafure, and yet at laft be 
found a finner. I meane, therefore, whatfoeuer the law 
wifheth, at this time to have mine owne will. 

In troth, quoth the other, tis follie to couer fmoke, and 
more fondneffe to conceale loue ; but he is moft foole of al 
that fereth to bewray a ferious matter to a fecret freend: 
know, therefore, brother, that we are both feathered of on 
wing, and thy loue exceedeth not my luft: thou burneft 
not more than I do. Sufanna is the faint whom I doe 
ferue, and hir exquifite perfection hath inchaunted mee: 
thy fore is my forrowe, and the fame pain doth pinch vs 
both alike. As therefore we haue one maladie, we will 
both haue one medicine; and as we haue both happened 
on one pretence, fo we will freendlie hazard to extaine our 
purpofe. 

Thefe two curfed caitifes of the feede of Chanaan, fouth- 
ing one another in this deuillifh imagination, concluded, 
when they might finde hir alone, to fucke the bloude of this 
innocent lambe, and with moft deteftable villanie affaile 
the fimple minde of this fillie Sufanna. Perfifting, there- 
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fore, in this hellifh purpofe, manie daies were not paffed ere 
they fpied fit opportunitie (as they thought) to obtaine 
their defire; for the feafon being very hot, and the tender 
bodie of Sufanna being fore parched with heat, fhe fuppof- 
ing that none of hir houfholde, much leffe anie ftranger had 
bin in the garden, went in, as hir vfe was, with two maidens 
onlie, thinking their fecretlie to wath hirfelfe folitarily, faid 
thus vnto them: Bring me, quoth fhe, the oyle and fope 
wherewith to wafhe, and fee that you fhut the doores 
furelie. 

The maidens, carefullie obaieng their mistreffe com- 
maunde, fhut the garden gates, and went out themfelves 
at a backe doore to get what their mistreffe had willed 
them, not feeing the elders becaufe they were hid: who no 
fooner fawe the maidens gone, and Sufanna a fit pray for 
their filthy purpofe, but they rofe up and ran unto hir, the 
one of them beginning to perfwade hir on this manner. 
Be not amazed, Mistreffe Sufanna, quoth he, to fee us thus 
fodenlie and fecretly arrived: neither let our prefence 
appale your fenfes, for we come not cruellie as foes, but 
curteouflie as freends: if our comming be strange, the 
caufe is as {traight, and where neceffitie forceth, there it is 
harde to ftriue againft the ftreame: he that feeketh no 
waie against his owne will, oft times kicketh againft the 
pricke; and he that ftriveth to withftand love hoppeth 
against the hill. Thefe things confidered, if we offende in 
being to bould, your beautie fhall beare the blame, as the 
onlie caufe of this enterprife: for to omitte all frivolous 
circumftances and to come to the matter, fo it is that your 
devine hartes wee haue fo beene perplexed with the pas- 
fions of love, and haue been so deepely drowned in the 
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defire of your person, that there is no torment fo terrible, 
10 paine fo pinching, no woo fo greevous, as the greefe 
which hath griped us fince we haue burned in love towardes 
you. Sith, therefore, our liking is such, let it be repaide 
againe with love: let our firme fanfie be requited with 
mutuall affection, and in lieu of our good will, confent 
unto us and lie with us. That sinne which is fecretlie 
committed is alwaies half pardoned: fhe liveth chaftelie 
enough that liveth charely. The garden gates are furelic 
PU ieeoOmiianecanmicer us. whereby, toe detects us, of; the 
cryme. The credite which we carie in Babylon fhall be 
sufficient to fhrowd you from fhame: our office fhall be 
able to defende you from miftrust, and our graie haires a 
fhielde to defend you from fufpicion; and by this fmall 
offence you fhall both pleafure us, and purchafe to your 
selfe two fuch trufty freends, as you may in all duetifull 
feruice commaunde, 

Sufanna hearing this fubtill ferpent to breath out fuch 
brutifhe reafons, woondered to fee two of their calling fo 
blinded with the vale of lasciuious lufts, as to blaspheme 
fo divellifhlie againft there owne confcience, infomuch that 
for a good fpace fhe ftoode astonifhed, untill at laft, 
eathering her wittes togither, fhee burft foorth into thefe 
{peeches. 

’Tis a saieng, quoth fhe, not fo common as true, that 
who fo finneth again{ft his confcience finneth againft his 
owne foule; and he that knoweth the lawe, and willfullie 
disobeieth it, deserveth manie ftripes, which facred fentence 
I wyfhe you to confider, and no doubt it will be a fufficient 
cooling carde to your inordinate defire. Hath God placed 
you as judges over his people to puntfh finne, and will you 
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maintaine wickednes? Is it your office to upholde the 
lawe, and will you deftroy it? Naie, you are commanded 
to cut of this fin with death, and yet will you perfwade a 
woman to defile her husbandes bed? Is it your dutie to 
drive us from all uncleane luft, and will you feeke to 
drawe a daughter of Juda to fuch follie? Is this the office 
of a Judge, or befemeth fuch unclean thoughts the minde 
of anelder? Doe the fommons of Death appeare in your 
eraie head, and yet flefhlie defire raine in the hart? Doth 
your old age import a cleare confcience, and is your in- 
warde minde fraught with concupifcence? Are you ftil 
yoong in virtue, and olde in vice? Oh! how pleafant a 
thing it is when gray headed men minifter judgement, and 
the Elders can giue good counfaile; but howe perilous a 
thing is it for the Ruler to be unrighteous, and the Judge 
of the people to delight in finne: such a man shal haue 
coales heaped upon his head, and the wrath of the Lorde 
fhall confume his heritage. Three fortes of men the Lorde 
hateth, and he utterlie abhorreth the life of them; a poore 
man that is proud, a rich man that is a lyar, and an olde 
adulterer that doateth and is unchaft. Hath not God with 
his own finger fet downe that who fo committeth adultierie 
fhall die the death, and will you wilfullie defpife the Lord 
by neglecting his commaundements ? Haue you fo folde 
your felues unto finne, and fworne to worke wickedneffe, 
that you will prefer fading pleafure before lafting paine ; 
and for the fulfilling of your filthy luft purchafe perpetual 
damnation? But put cafe I were so carelefs of mine 
honor and honeftie as to condifcende to your request, 
fhould not even your felves be witneffes againft my corrupt 
confcience ? woulde not mine owne works crie out for 
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vengeance to plague my wickednes? Yes, no doubt, after 
you had eglutted your fanfie with the loathfomneffe of the 
fin, and the fpirit of God. had toucht your hart with the 
pricke of the offence, you would both deteft me as a 
mirrour of immodeftie, and account me for ever as a 
common harlot; for the Lord suffreth not the wicked to 
go unrewarded. She, faith the wife man, that is not con- 
tinent but common in her love, and yieldeth that which is 
proper to hir husbande into the poffeffion of a ftranger, 
difobeieth the lawe, maketh a breach of hir plighted faith, 
and laftlie plaieth the whoore in moft hellish adulterie : hir 
children fhall not take roote, nor hir braunches fhall bring 
foorth no fruite: hir name fhall bee {potted with infamie, 
and hir difcredite shall not quight be forgotten. And 
shall I, then, knowing this, wilfullie worke mine owne woe? 
shall I repaye the troth my husband repofeth in me with 
such treacherie? fhall I requite his love with fuch dis- 
loyaltie ? fhall fuch guilefull difcourtefie be a guerdon for 
his unfained good will? No, the feare of God is a fortrefse 
unto me againft fuch follie: the love I beare to my hus- 
bande is a fhielde to fence me from fuch shameleffe fansie, 
and the care of mine owne honour is a conserve againft 
fuch filthy concupifcence. Wheras you fay that the sinne 
which fecretly is committed is halfe pardoned, and that 
the liveth ca/te which liveth cazze, that the gates are shut, 
and that no man can efpie our follie, and that the place is 
fo fecret that the offence cannot be prejudiciall to my good 
name: I anfwere that I more efteeme the wrath of God 
than the words of men, and I dread more to commit fuch 
a deuilish fact before the fight of the Almightie, than be- 
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God the foule; the one being but a fmall pinch, the other 
perpetual paine. Hee, faieth the wyfe man, that breaketh 
wedlocke and thinketh thus in hys heart, who feeth mee, 
the miftie clouds haue couered mee, and I am compaffed 
about with a clowdie darkeneffe, my offence shall not be 
an object vnto anie man’s eyes, neither can anie man dis- 
cerne my dooinges, I am fecretlie clofed with in the walles, 
whom neede I to feare; and as for the Lorde he is mer- 
cifull, and will not remember anie man’s iimiesscems 
flowe vnto wrath, and promifeth fpeedilie to pardon the 
faults of the wicked. Such a one that feareth more the 
eye of a mortall man than the fight of the immortall God, 
and knoweth not that the cies of the Lord is ten thoufand 
times brighter than the glittering beames of the funne, 
beholding the verie thoughts of men and fearching the 
hart and raines, the fame man fhall bee punifhed with 
earthlie plagues and hellith torments: he fhall fodainlie be 
taken in his owne trappe, and he fhal fal before the face of 
euerie man, bicaufe hee preferred his owne pleafure before 
the feare of the Lorde. But, alas it @igeegie Geeueee 
yoong fawne to lead the old bucke, for a blind man to be 
a guid to him which hath his fight, nor meete for a feelie 
simple woman to inftruct the Elders and Judges of the 
people: is it my part to exhort you unto vertue, or rather, 
is it not your dutie to perfwade me from vice? But I hope 
this proffer is but to make a triall of mine honeftie, and 
to fift out my fecret intent: if otherwife your wils and 
your wordes be a like, ceafe your fute, for you may wel 
gape but never gaine [what] you looke for. 

The Judges hearing feelie Sufanna thus cunninglie to 
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their reasons, by the power of the law thought to wrest 
hir vpon a higher pin, and to lay fuch a blot in hir way as 
she fhoulde hardlie wipe out. For although they knewe 
she did rightlie repell their frantike follie, and perfectlie 
perceive hir goodlie counsel was a cooling carde to their 
inordinate defires, yet they were fo blinded with the vale 
of lafcivious vanitie, and fo dimmed with the cloud of 
concupifcence, that the feare of God was of no force to 
hale them from this hellifh follie, but that the other Elder 
gaue Sufanna this fharpe and wicked anfwere. 

Sufanna, quoth he, Helias’ counfell did litle preuaile to 
perfwade Ahab from enjoieng the vineyarde of Naboth, 
but that he both obtained his defire, and rewarded fuch an 
obf{tinate fubject with cruell death. Barfabe coulde not 
withholde David both from facking hir honor and honettie, 
and alfo from murdering cruelly hir louing husbande 
Urias: neither fhall thefe painted fpeeches preuaile againft 
our pretended purpofe; for he is a cowarde that yeeldeth 
at the firft shotte, and he not woorthie to weare the budde 
of beautie that is daunted with the firft deniall: we haue 
the tree in our hande, and meane to injoie the fruite ; we 
haue beaten the bushe, and will not nowe let the birdes 
efcape; and feing we haue you here alone, your ftearne 
lookes shall ftande for no fterling; but if you confent, be 
affured of two truftie frends; if not, hope for no other hap 
but death for your deniall. ’Tis a faieng not fo common 
as true, that a woman’s cheefeft treafure is hir good name, 
and that fhe which hath crackt hir credite is halfe hanged ; 
for death cutteth off all miferies, but infamie is the beginning 
of all forrowes. Sith, then, loathfome difcredit is woorfe 
then loffe of life, affure thy felfe, if thou denie us, we will 
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beate thee with the rodde; for we both will witneffe 
again{t thee, that we tooke thee committing adulterie with 
a yoong man, and that the more couertlie to cloake thy 
whoredome, thou didft fecretlie fende awaie thy maides, 
that fo thou mighteft enjoy the pleafure, and they not 
efpie thy practife. Our office and authoritie, our age and 
honor, shall fuffice to witnes our wordes to be true, fo that 
thou shalt purchafe to thy freends and thy fame perpetuall 
difcredite, and to thy bodie, without pardon, a moft pinch- 
ing and shamefull death. Seeing, therefore, by confent 
thou shalt ftill keepe the report of thy chaftitie, and by 
[refiftance] thou shalt reape death and difcredite, shewe thy 
self a wife woman, and of two euils chofe the beft. 

Sufanna, hearing the mifchevous pretence of thefe fub- 
till ferpentes, and feeing that they had fo laide the traine 
that she coulde no waie efcape the trappes, but either she 
muft incur the daunger of the bodie, or the deftruction of 
the foule, was perplexed with fuch doubtfull paffions, and 
cumbred with fuch carefull thoughts, that shee burft foorth 
into trickling teares, forrowfull fighes, and wofull wailings, 
which, poore foule, shee blubbred foorth in this wife. 

Alas! quoth she, moft vilde and unjuft wretches, is the 
feare of God fo far from your minds, as you feeke not 
only to fack mine honor, but to fuck my blud? is it not 
injurie enough in that you couet to spoile mine honeftie, 
but that you long to fpill my life? Hath this fweet love 
you pretend fuch bitter tafte? Is this the fruite of your 
fained fanfie? No doubt, the caufe muft be pernicious 
when the effect is fo peftilent. Flatter not your felues in 
his your folly, nor footh not your felues in your finnes, for 
there is a God that feeeth, and will revenge, and hath pro- 
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mifed that who fo bindeth two finnes togither, fhall not be 
unpunifhed in one. But, alas! what availeth it to talke of 
wifdome to the foole, or of the wrath of God to a wilfull 
reprobate: The charmen<charme the neuer fo -wifehie 
charmes in vaine if the adder bee deafe; and the wife 
caf{teth ftones againft the winde, that feeketh to draw the 
wicked from his follie. Let me, therfore, poor foule, more 
narrowly confider mine owne cafe. I am, alas! perplexed 
with diuers doubtfull paffions, and greevous troubles af- 
faileth me on euerie fide: if I commit this crime, though 
never fo fecretlie, yet the eies of the Lorde feeth the verie 
inwarde thoughts, and mine owne confcience fhall con- 
tinuallie be a witneffe again{t me of this wickednes: the 
reward of sinne is death; then, what other hap can I hope 
for but perpetuall damnation, if I doe this wicked deede, 
fith the Lorde himfelfe hath promifed to be a {wift witneffe 
again{t all wilfull adulterers? And if I confent not unto 
thefe unrighteous Judges, I am like to be unjuftlie accufed 
of the like crime, so that both I fhall suffer death without 
caufe, and yet (which is moft greefe) not die without shame. 
By this meanes what dishonour shal I bring to my parents, 
what discredite to my husbande, and what infamie to my 
selfe and to my children. The hoarie haires of my father, 
Helchias, shall be brought with forrowe unto the grave; 
Joachim shall be ashamed to shewe his face in the ftreetes 
of the cittie, and my poore babes shall be counted as the 
feede of an harlot, and yet, alas! myfelfe altogither fack- 
leffe: why my fecret offence shall prevent all this open 
shame: the Lorde is flow to wrath, and his mercie ex- 
ceedeth all his works: he wisheth not the death of a finner, 
and hartie repentance pacifieth his difpleafure. But, O 
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vile wretch that Iam! why do I thus blafpheme again{ft 
the Lord and his law? why do I breath out thefe hellish 
fpeeches? Can I say I wil repent at my pleafure, or 
fhall I therefore fin in hope becaufe the Lord is merciful ? 
No, no; it is better for me to fall into your hands, and not 
commit the offence, then to fin in the fight of the Lord: 
fhall I not rather feare God than man, and dread him more 
that killeth both bodie and foule, than him that hath power 
but to kil the bodie only? yet his feare fhal be my defence. 
And with that she cried with a loud voice, and the two 
Elders cried out againft hir, and the one of them ran and 
opened the gate, the more to verifie their vild intent. 

Now, when the fervants hard the cry in the garden, they 
haftely rufhed in at the backe doore to fee what violence 
was offered to their miftres. But when the Elders had de- 
clared the matter unto them, the fervants were gretly 
afhamed, for fuch an infamous report had never bin bruted 
of Sufanna. The fame of this heinous fact being fpred 
throughout all Babilon, euery man began diverfly to con- 
jecture as fanfie led them: hir frends forrowing fufpeéted 
the cancred minds of the cruel judges: hir foes laughing 
faid that diffembled holines was dooble fin, and that the 
holieft countenance hath not alwaies the honefteft confci- 
ence; both frend and foe, notwithftanding, wondring at the 
{trange chaunce. 

Well, as the nature of man is defirous of noveltie, fo on 
the morow after the people flocked to Joachims houfe to 
heare this cafe throghly canvafed; and thither came the 
two Elders alfo, having their mindes fraught with furie and 
their harts full of hate, mifchivouflie imagining againft 


Sufanna to put hir to deth. They, therfore, commanded 
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prefently, before all the people, to fende for Sufanna, the 
daughter of Helchias, Joachims wife, and immediatly they 
fent for hir, who came accompanied with hir father and 
mother, hir children, and all hir kinred. The Judges fee- 
ing Sufanna to be come, and that fhe had hir face covered 
with a vale, commaunded prefentlie to uncover hir face, 
that fo they might fatisfie their filthie luft with the fight of 
hir beautie, and feede their doting fanfie with the gliftering 
hewe of her divine feature. The people, nowe more nar- 
rowlie noting hir exquifite perfection and finguler beautie, 
taking pittie of hir mifhap, forrowed and wept. But the 
two Elders ftood up in the middeft of the affemblie, and 
laieng their hande uppon Sufannas heade, which powred 
foorth teares, and heaved up hir eies towards heaven, for 
hir heart trufted in the Lord, begun their tale of this 
manner. 

We are forie, quoth they, that wee have caufe, this daie, 
to accufe Sufanna, the daughter of Helchias, and wife of 
our freende, Joachim ; neither would we willingly be wit- 
neffe againft hir, if our own confcience did not compell us 
to beare a true teftimonie. We are Judges and Elders of 
the people, appointed by God, and chofen by the multitude, 
and conftrained by the lawe to have no refpect of perfons, 
but to doe juftice unto all men; neither to be parcial to 
our freendes, nor envious to our foe, but with the ballance 
of equitie to meafure euerie man according to his merrit, 
and with the fworde of juftice to upholde vertue and to beate 
downe vice. This confidered, wee are driven of force to 
bewraie a hainous offence which this Sufanna hath com- 
mitted, as followeth. We both hauing occafion fecretlie 
to confult of weightie affaires, and often frequenting the 
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houfe of our freend Joachim, coueting folitarely to confer 
of our fecrete bufineffe, thoght it beft (as our cuftome 
before had beene) to walke in the garden: where we had 
not walked longe, but Sufanna came in accompanied with 
two of hir maides, whom prefentlie fhe fent awaie from 
hir, moft furelie fhutting the garden gate; and they were 
no fooner gone but a yoong man, which had fecretlie hid 
himfelfe in the garden, came unto hir: we, ftanding in a 
corner and feing this’wickednes, were aftonished to fee 
fuch a ftrange facte, and remembring what report was 
fpread abrod of Sufannas chaftity, ftood in doubt whither 
we dreamed of fuch a deede or no; but at laft we hatftilie 
ranne unto them, and faw them as they were togither: 
willing, therefore, fuch wickedneffe fhould not be un- 
punifhed, nor that fuch adulterous wretches fhoulde efcape 
without the penaltie of the law, affayed to take this 
yoongue man, that he might have tafted of the tormentes 
due for such an offence ; but he was {tronger than we, and, 
in defpite of us, he opened the gate and leaped out. Well, 
although he had efcaped our hands, yet wee laide faft 
holde upon Sufanna, and demaunded of hir what the 
yoongue man was, of what tribe, and what was his name; 
but fhe held hir peace and faide nothing. 

Thus, quoth they, have you hearde this hainous crime, 
whereunto we are witneffes, forrowing that fuch crime 
shoulde be founde in Ifrael, and efpeciallie in the childe of 
fo honeft a father, and in the wife of fo honeft a husband. 

The Judges having finished this their forged tale, the people 
gaue credite to their wordes and belieued them, as they 
were Judges and Elders of the people, thinking that fuch 
fubtill shifts could never lie hid in fuch fimple age, that 
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such hoarie haires would neuer deuife fuch diuelish prac- 
tifes, and vpon their credit they condemned hir to death. 
Sufanna, hearing the fatall doome pronounced againft hir 
by thefe vnjust Judges, cried out vnto the Lorde with a 
loude voice, and faide : 

O God! which feeft the fecrets of al heartes, and knoweft 
al things before they come to paffe, which defcrieft the verie 
inwarde thoughts, and trieft the hearte and the raines, 
thou knoweft that bicaufe I woulde not confent unto the 
filthie lufte of thefe dooting leachers, nor agree by defyling 
my husbandes bedde to fulfill their flefhlye defyres, that 
they haue fclaundered mee with that crime whereof I was 
never cutitie ;ythat they have -unjustlieraccufed: of. that 
fault, whereas not fo much as in thought I committed fuch 
a fact; they have, to fatisfie their malicious mindes, with- 
out cause, invented this fals crime. I confeffe myfelfe, O 
Lord! to be a moft greevous offender, but not in this fault 
to deferve deth, nor for this deed. Heare, then, O Lorde! 
my praier, and let the innocencie of my cafe pleade before 
thy maieftie; if it be thy wil, prevent their practifes, con- 
found their counfailes, and let them which have digged the 
pit for others, fall into the fnares themselves. Thou haft 
never, O Lord! yet left the innocent without helpe, but 
haft delivered them which feare thee from all adverfitie : 
thou didft deliuer Jofeph from the hands of his brethren 
which fought to fpill his blood, and dideft prevent the 
practifes of Saule, which pretended to flay his fervant 
David. Elizeus beeing befieged within Dothan, was not 
onlie freed from his foes, but alfo garded about with a 
troupe of holie angels. Elas was preferved from the 
crueltie of Jefable, and fed with ravens: nay, who. hath 
Ki 
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trufted in thy mercy which hath come to mifhap, or who 
hath put his hope in thee which hath fuffred harme? So, 
O Lord! if it be thy wil, thou canft difclose the devifes 
of thefe doating Judges, and unfold the follie of the falfe 
witneffes. Helpe, then, O Lord, for in thee is my hope! 

The people, hearing the folemne proteftation of forrow 
full Sufanna, thought fhe had fpoken thefe wordes to ex- 
cufe hir fault, but not that fhe was guiltleffe of the fact, 
giving more credit to the reverende age of the Judges then 
to the yoong yeeres of a fimple woman, fuppofing that hir 
fpeech was more of cuftome to cloake hir follie, then of 
confcience to cleare hir of that crime; and therefore they 
led hir to the place of execution, "BUtetiem Zonta 10 
never leaveth them in diftreffe that put their truft in him, 
heard hir voice, and raifed up the holie fpirit of a yoong 
childe, whofe name was Daniell, who, feeing Sufanna carried 
by hir false accufers to be put to death, cried with a lowde 
voice from the bloud of this woman.—Then al the people, 
astonifhed at this ftrange crie, and amazed at the wordes 
of this yoong child, tourning towarde him faide, what 
meane thefe wordes that thou haft spoken? Then Daniel, 
imbouldened by the fpirit of God, made this anfwere. 

Are you fuch fooles, O yee Israelites, quoth he, that you 
wil confirme the caufe before you haue difcust the cafe, or 
a fuppofed truth without sufficient triall, or condemne anie 
perfon without due proofe? Will you accept the witneffes 
of any man touching life before you haue fifted him by 
fecret examination? Knowe you not how that partie is 
foone condemned whofe death the Judges do confpire, and 
where the Elders do beare evil will or feeke revenge, there 
the innocent is euer oppreffed, for the weakeft (as the old 
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proverbe faith) is alwaies thruft to the wall. Will you 
admit him which is an accufer to be a condemner? What 
juftice can there be, then, in judgement? Shall he which 
commeth in as plainetiffe determine the defendant doubts ? 
Who, then, will looke for equitie, if the witneffe will and 
worde may ftand for a lawe without contradiction? then 
right fhall be wrefted according to the wifhe of everie wil- 
full wretch. No; let him which is an Elder of the people 
and commeth in to be a witneffe, not be a judge alfo, leaft 
the innocent perifh, and true juftice be perverted; which 
nowe, O ye fond Israelites, yee fhall trie by experience ; 
for yee have suffred thefe unjuft judges to condemne a 
daughter of Israell without caufe, and have let them beene 
wicked witneffes to betraie the innocent bloud. The fen- 
tence pronounced again{t Sufanna is unjuft, and the wit- 
netie of the Judeesis devilithe perjurie: therefore returne 
to judgement, and the Lorde will disclofe who rightlie de- 
ferveth the death. 

The people, hearing this, tourned againe in all haste, 
and the Elders faide thus unto them : 

Since it hath pleafed God, quoth they, that there is wis- 
dome found in thy lippes, and underftanding in thine 
hearte, and that thou haft knowledge given thee from 
above to fearch out that which hath beene hidden from us 
all, come, fit downe amongift us, and execute the office of 
ie lderethatethroughwthee the julticejof.God may" be 
made manifeft in rewarding the wicked, and defending 
the innocent. Then, faide Daniell unto them, Put thefe 
two afide one from another, and I will examine them: fo, 
when they were feparated, he called one of them, to whom 
he uttred thefe wordes : 
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'Tis a faieng, quoth he, not fo common as true, that he 
which looketh continually on the funne fhall at laft be 
blind; that he who handleth pitch muft needs be delfied 
therwith: the tree that abideth fo many blaftes, at laft 
falleth by the carpenter’s axe; the birde that ftriketh at 
every ftale cannot long escape the {nare ; fo long goeth the 
pitcher to the brouke, that at lafte it comes broken home ; 
and he that fecurelie fwimmeth in sinne, fhall furelie bee 
drowned in iniquitie: who fo bindeth two sinnes togither, 
fhall never be unrevenged in the one; and he that de- 
lighteth to offende in youth fhall, no doubt, feele the 
punifhment in age: the proverbe is olde, and yet verie true, 
Quod deferiur non aufertur. Though God for a time suffer 
a man safelie to wallow in his own wickedneffe, and to 
faie unto his foule, Tufh! the Lorde regardeth not the 
waie of finners, nor fuspecteth not the mifdeeds of men: 
he is flow to wrath and prone to pittie, yet at laft the Lord 
loketh downe from heaven, and revengeth all his sins with 
ereevous plague ; yea, he rooteth him out from the face of 
the earth, and his place’is no more teenemmC@entigersc 1s, 
then, thou miserable caitife, who haft gathered thy treafure 
with iniquitie, and builded up thine houfe with sinne, that 
wert in thy youth addicted to vanitie, and art nowe waxen 
olde in vice, how thofe sins, which in thy yoong yeres thou 
didft commit fecretlie, are now in thy hoarie age revealed 
openlie: yea, the Lorde hath deferred his punifhment that 
his mercie may feem the more, and thy finne the greater. 
He that hath the dropfie drinketh while he burfteth, and 
yet not fatisfied: the Leach hath two daughters that never 
crieth enough: he that is ftung with the ferpent Diplas 
burneth, but can can never be cooled, and who is fo in- 
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flamed with finne which thirfteth continuallie after wicked- 
nesse, untill he hath fupped the dregs of God’s difpleafure 
to his own deftructtion, which now is verified in thee, for 
thou haft pronounced false judgments, and haft condemned 
the innocent ; thou haft taken bribes to pervert juftice, and 
thou haft weighed the lawe in a false balance; but the 
Lorde fhall fend vpon thee curfing, trouble, and fhame in 
all that which thou fetteft thy hand to doe, untill thou be 
destroied and perifh quicklie, because of the wickedneffe 
of thy workes, wherein thou haft forfaken him; for thou 
art commaunded not to ouerthrowe the poore in his fute, 
puteto defendeithe-caufe of the needie. Lis the dutie ofa 
judge to keepe him far from a false matter, and to meafure 
all things in the ballance of equitie, and not to deale un- 
juftlie with the innocent and righteous, but to heare the 
plaint of the poore, leaft the Lorde take them in hande, 
and confume him in his heavie difpleafure. But thou, who 
from thy youth haft sworne to doe wickedlie, haft let the 
cuiltie go free, and borne falfe witneffe again{t the fack- 
leffe foule, and haft euer perverted the feate of judgement. 
Well, if thou haft feene Sufanna commit this heinous crime, 
and defile the bed of her husbande; if thou haft taken hir 
in adulterie and feene hir in the verie acte, tell mee, under 
what tree thou diddeft fee them commit the offence? The 
Judge anfwered, under a Lentiske tree. Then, faid Daniell, 
verilie thou haft lied againft thine owne life; thou haft, in 
betraieng the innocent, blafphemed again{t God, offended 
in the bearing of false witneffe, and foulde thy foule to 
Sathan by committing wilfull perjurie, fo that the angel of 
God hath receiued the fentence to cut thee in two. 


Daniell 


no fooner uttered thefe wordes, but the 


had 
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people prefentlie put him afide, and brought forth the 
other, to whome Daniell uttered thefe bitter fpeeches : 

O thou curfed feede of Canaan! quoth he, and not of 
Juda, who has beene nurfed up in finne, and noufled up in 
wickednes, the glittering heue of beautie hath blinded 
thee, and lafcivious luft hath bewitched thy hart; found 
fancie hath given thee the foile, and flefhlie defire hath 
charmed thy affection: thou haft fpente thy youth in 
follye, and nowe meaneft to ende thine age in wickednes. 
But as it is impoffible for a foole to feape without reproch, 
so as hard it is for a wilfull finner to efcape without re- 
venge. Doft thou not knowe that the lawe forbiddeth 
adultrie, and yet wilt thou entife a daughter of Juda to 
fuch folie: naie, art thou not driuen by dutie to rewarde 
this crime with death, and yet wilt thou perfwade the in- 
nocent to fuch a devillish deede? Is the feare of God so 
far from thine eies as thou wilt willinglie worke fuch wick- 
ednes ? haft thou fo {mall regarde to the lawe as thou wilt 
fuffer thy hart to be fubjected by luft? The Lion fo ab- 
horreth this crime, as he killed the Liones for committing 
this fact: the Storke never medleth but with his mate; 
nay, the stone Jasent will not be worne on the finger of an 
adulterer, neither will the Olive tree growe, if it be planted 
by him that leadeth his life in unlawfull luftes ; and wilt 
thou, vild wretch, fhewe thy felfe more careleffe in this 
crime then brute beaftes; moreckles then unreafonable 
cretures, more favage then fenceleffe ftones; yea, far leffe 
in virtue then a man, and far more in vice then a beaft ? 
The Lord fhall looke downe from heaven upon this thy 
lewdneffe, and croffe thee with fuch a greevous curfe, as 
thou fhalt be rooted out from among the people. Is thy 
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minde fo miflead with ingratitude, or art thou fo devoide 
of humanitic, as thou wilt repair the good will that Joa- 
chim fheweth thee with fuch guilefull treacherie? is thy 
confcience fuch as to requight his curtefie with wilfull 
crueltie? hath he foftered thee as a freend, and wilt thou 
abufe him as a foe? hath he wifht thy bliffe, and wilt thou 
worke his bane? hath hee fought thy weale, and wilt thou 
feeke his woe? wilt thou, without caufe, accufe his wife of 
adulterie, becaufe fhe would not ftoope to thy lure? If 
this be the duty of a Judge, or the devotion of an Elder, 
let all Babilon judge. 

But perhappes thou wilt faie, thefe wordes are winde, 
and this long parle tendes little to the purpofe: that thou 
art greatlie abufed for reprehending of finne to be fo 
Fouchiicsreprooved.1. Well) ifut be fo, that thou haft 
weighed thy freendes cafe in the ballance of equitie, and 
haft had fuch a zeale for the executing of thine office, that 
no forfe of freendfhip coulde prevaile to perverte true jus- 
tice, but that thou haft, of a cleere confcience, accufed 
Sufanna of this filthie fact. Tell me-under what tree 
diddeft thou fee them commit this crime ? 

The Judge, although that hee had wrongfullie fought to 
oppreffe the guiltleffe perfon, yet he neuer fhruncke from 
his purpofe, but boldlie anfwered, under a Myrtle tree. 

Daniell, hearing this doating leacher to make a loud lie, 
answered: Art thou fo fenceleffe, quoth he, to fuppofe that 
although thou canft keepe thy finne fecret from men, yet 
thou canft hide it from God, who not onelie knoweth the 
deede, but feeth the verie inward thought. No;. for 
although thou hast hitherto covered the fubftance of vice 
with the vale of vertue, and hast cloaked thine iniquitie 
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with the vifour of equitie, yet the LORDE, willing to unrip 
up this thy follie, hath nowe difcovered thy dooings : yea, 
thou art fallen into the pit which thou haft prepared for 
others: thou art taken in thine owne trappe, and fnared in 
the nette which thou didft laie to intangle the innocent ; 
yea, thou haft lyed againft thine owne heade, and the 
Angell of GOD waiteth with the fworde to cutte the in two. 

With that the whole multitude, hearing howe the Elders 
were trapped in their owne talke, and that the LORDE had 
wrought, by the meanes of a childe, to difcover the hellifh 
practife, cried out with a loud voice, and praifed God that 
faueth them which put their truft in him: yea, feeing that 
Daniel had conuicte the Elders of falfe witneffe by their 
owne mouth, according to the lawe of Moyfes, the people 
dealt with them as they fought to deale with Sufanna ; for 
the Lord hath promifed that a falfe witnes fhall not be 
unpunifhed, and he that fpeaketh les fhall perifh: fo they 
were put to death, and the innocent bloud was faued the 
fame; date; 

Helchias and his wife, feeing that their daughter was, 
by the power of God, preferved from the wicked pretence 
of thefe unjust judges, and Joachim her husband hearing 
his wife clered of this crime, yea, al hir kindred feeing that 
there was no difhoneftie found in hir, but that fhe was 
without fpot and their {tock unftained, they all praifed God 
that the innocent lambe was deliuered, and the faithfull 
hipocrites fo fitlie detected. And from that daie foorth 
Daniell was in great reputation amongft all the people. 

FINES. 
London Printed by Roger Ward, dwelling at the Signe 

of the Talbot neere unto Holburne Conduit. 1584. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THe only known copy of this curious and amusing tract was 
formerly the property of Malone: it has no title-page, but he 
furnished one in manuscript, which appears to have been made 
up from the terms of the entry at Stationers’ Hall, under date of 
2nd May, 1605, when John Trundle, the celebrated ballad- 
bookseller of Little Britain, procured its registration. Malone, 
in a note in his own handwriting, states that he had heard of an 
engraved portrait of Ratsey prefixed to the book; but he adds 
that he had never seen it, nor has any other bibliographer, that 
we are aware of, ever mentioned it. So popular did the narra- 
tive instantly become that, by 3lst May, 1605, John Hodgets had 
procured a continuation of it to be written and printed, and he 
then entered it as “ Ratseys Ghoaste, or the Second Part of his 
Life, with the note of his mad Prancks.”’ 

Of this publication also only a single copy has reached our day, 
and it contains that remarkable passage where Shakespeare and 
Burbadge are mentioned (not by name indeed, but by clear allu- 
sion), the first as having come to London very poor, but having 
afterwards bought “a lordship in the country ;” and the last as 
having performed the character of Hamlet with great applause. 
(Hist. Hnglish Dram. Poetry, 1, 333). Malone quotes ‘‘ The 
Repentance of Gamaliel Ratsey” in a note on ‘The Puritan”’ 
(Suppl., u, 595) ; but it was not a separate publication regarding 
the same hero, but a poem at the end of the prose “ Life and 
Death,” and it will be found in our reprint. 

Ben Jonson mentions a portrait of Gamaliel Ratsey as current 


when he wrote his ‘‘ Alchemist’’ (first acted in 1610), from 
a 
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whence it may be inferred, that it was a most coarse repre- 
sentation, whether on wood or copper : 


‘and a face cut for thee, 
Worse than Gamaliel Ratseys.” 


Gifford, who admits that he had never seen the tract here re- 
printed (Ben Jonson, iv, 18), tells us that Gamaliel Ratsey 
“always robbed in a mask :” this may have been so, but it does 
not anywhere, that we know of, appear to have been the fact; 
and, at all events, none of his exploits, when his featurcs were so 
concealed, are recorded in the account of his adventures in the 
hands of the reader. Gifford also cites two Latin epigrams, by 
J. Johnson, published in 1615: one of these is entitled In Rat- 
seum furem famosissemum, and the other Hjusdem Sermo ad Socios ; 
the last clearly referrmg to Ratsey’s advice and remorse 
called his ‘‘ Repentance.” This production is a direct imitation 
of Luke Hutton, the highwayman (a younger son of Matthew 
Hutton, Archbishop of York, Cooper’s Ath. Cantab., u, 540), who 
had been executed in 1598, upon whom a ballad was then printed 
(‘Old Ballads,” Percy Soc., p. 117), and who was the real or 
supposed author of a poem in six-line stanzas called his ‘“ La- 
mentation.” (bibl. Account, 1865, i, 386.) We do not believe that 
Ratsey wrote the poem imputed to him at the end of his “ Life 
and Death ;” but he may nevertheless have been competent to 
its production, as, hike Hutton, he was a man of some educa- 
tion: the stanzas, though a few of them are not contemptible, 
are not generally very choice specimens of our vernacular versifi- 
cation. One careless misprint we have ventured to set right, 
because, in the penultimate line of the last stanza, “just’’ ought 
incontrovertibly to stand dust. In other respects, our reproduc- 


tion follows the original text. 
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land, executed at Bedford the 26 
of March laft paft, 1605. 


es a towne in Lincolnethire, called Market-Deeping, 

lately dwelt a man inriched as well in the vertues of 
his wife, as in the qualities of his owne condition ; for hee 
was generous both by birth and other perfe¢tions of the 
minde, which made him more fortunate in the love of his 
neighbours, then in the comfort of his children. Carefull 
hee was for their education, and very induftrious to give 
them that bringing up, that might either anfwer his hope, 
or bee likely to yeelde them honeft meanes of maintenance 
and preferment. His name was Richard Ratfey, a gentle- 
man, and belonging to fome honorable perfonage of this 
land, whom he followed a long time in great favour and 
eftimation. Among{ft his other children he had one fon, 
named Gamaliel Ratfey, of whom in his yonger yeares, he 
conceived a very hopefull expectation, for his care was 
great to bring him up in learning and the knowledge of 
good letters. Wherein at the firft he profited not a little, 
while he lived in the feare and reprehenfion of his parents, 
and the awfull correction of his teacher. But as, 


Iinberbis juvents tandem cuftode remoto 
Gaudet equis, cantbus et aperct gramine campt, &. 
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So this Gamaliell Ratfey, growing more mature and ripe 
in yeares, and having that hand of reftraint carried more 
loofe and eafie then was accuftomed, by which he was for- 
merly curbd of fome libertie, grew leffe dutious, and more 
defirous to range abroad, and fee ftrange countries, holding 
his hopes fruftrated, and himfelfe difparaged by living at 
home ; and therefore refolved to surrender the life and 
exercifes of a Scholler, and betake himfelfe to the fortunes 
and profeffion of a Souldier. As you fhall heere under- 
ftand by the courfe of his life, the which he related to fome 
freends of his after the time of his imprifonment, with 
defire it might be publifhed, as well to teftifie unto the 
world his repentance, as to give cawfion to his country- 
men to efchew his follie, and prevent his fall. The which 
is further manifefted in the end heereof, by his repentance, 
written in his time of durance with his owne hand. 


How Gamaliell Ratfey firft left to bee a Scholler, and 


became a Soutldier. 


Therefore I firft thought good to make knowne that, at 
the time that the right honourable the Earle of Effex went 
into Ireland, this Gamaliell Ratfey ventured his fortunes 
over with him, being at that time very young, and unfkil- 
full in managing of any martiall affaires: yet hee fpent 
much time in thofe warres, and was very venturous and 
hote fpirited, and profited not a little, as well in knowledge, 
as in the commendations of his Commanders. For in any 
publike defignes, or fkirmifhes, he was not flacke to fhew 
forwardneffe, and in any private quarrell, very refolute to 
repell injuries. Infomuch, as in thofe parts he was then 
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thought worthy from a private Gentleman of a Company 
to bee made Sergeant; which place hee remained in un- 
der the Company of Captaine Langford, till the time that 
my Lord of Devonfhire came out of Ireland, and brought 
over l’yrone, after the death of our late Soveraigne Lady 
Queene Elizabeth. 


flow Ratfey firft fell into theft, by what meanes, and tn what 
place; and how he was wmprifoned in Spalding, with his 
dangerous efcape out of prifon in nis shirt. 


At the Earle of Devonfhires returne into England, the 
faid Ratfey came likewife backe againe, and fhaped his 
courfe through the Country homewards to the place where 
he was borne; where it is bootleffe to tell what pranckes 
hee performed in his journey. But this at his arrivall at 
home, though it was firft, yet was it not the leaft of his ex- 
ploites; for he gulld the fervant, deceived the maifter, and 
efcaped for that time out of prifon. But as every evill at 
hath his evill end, fo his fucceffe was fo hard that he was 
croft almoft to the croffe, and that is the next neighbour to 
the gallowes; and mz/ferere met had beene the beft mat- 
tens, had’ not one paire of legges been better then two 
paire of hands. 

For thus it fortuned that, not long after his comming 
home out of Ireland, he went to a market towne, called 
Spalding, not farre from the place where hee was borne ; 
where comming into an Inne in the fame towne, he infinu- 
ated himfelfe into the love and league of a fervant maid in 
the fame houfe, with whom he prevailed fo farre, what with 
his pleafing fpeach (and with what elfe he pleafed her | 
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know not) that hee was the onely man in the maides efti- 
mation. Infomuch that in his abfence (for hee was com- 
ming and going thither often) the maide prevailed fo with 
her Miftreffe, that hee, before any other gueft, should bee 
admitted the priviledge of the parlour. But as had-I-witt 
comes too late, and kindneffe oftentimes receives not her 
deferved effects, fo fell it out in this his fo fodaine inter- 
tainment; for he only made that his mean to awaite fome 
oportunitie, when he might fpie out a purchafe and effect 
his purpofe, as it fhortly after fell out he did. 

For a Farmer, or husband-man, comming to the fame 
Inne (as it was his cuftome upon market dayes) to pay a 
matter of fortie pounds to a Gentleman dwelling .there, 
which was due upon a bond, called the Hofteffe afide, and 
defired her, that fhe would lay up the fame fafe for him 
(being fealed up in a bagge) till the market was done; 
which fhe receyved, and promifed to doe accordingly. 
And comming into the parlor, where Ratfey remained, fhe 
fhewed herfelfe nothing squeamith to fhew what truft was 
repofed in her: but locking the fame in a preffe, he thought 
(that her backe once turned) hee would difcharge her of 
that charge. For as hee had an eagles eye to efpie ad- 
vauntage, fo had he a lions heart to effect his purpofe: 
for hee was not long hammering it in his head, but witha 
quicke difpatch, unlocked the preffe, and pocketted the 
bagge. Which when he had got, it was bootleffe to bid 
him hafte away; for he prefently bade them farewell in the 
Inne for a while, and told them hee would but walke into 
the market, and come againe by and by, although he 
meant nothing leffe, and they miftrufted nothing at all. 
But hee hied home to Deeping, where in his mothers 
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Orchard, hee digged a pitte, and buried the bagge of mo- 
ney ; doubting there would bee fearch made after him for 
it, and nothing found about him, or in his mothers houfe, 
it would be but their yea, and his nay, and fo the matter 
might bee the more eafily aunfwered. 

Now you muft imagine, that the market beeing done, 
and the Farmer calling for his bagge of money, and the 
Hofteffe, finding that the fame was taken out of the cup- 
boord, and her preffe opened, was not a little perplexed in 
minde ; but it ftroke fuch a quandarie to her ftomacke, as if 
fhee had drunke a draught of {mall beere next her heart in 
a froftie morning. Shee came backe to the Farmer, with 
her handes emptie and her heart full of cares, exclayming 
agayn{t Ratfey, whome fhee remembred fhee left in the 
parlour, but that avayled nothing. Thereupon they both 
went to a Juftice of Peace dwelling neere Spalding, and 
opening their fayde griefes and loffes, defired his warrant to 
bring Ratfey before him, which hee graunted, and they 
procured to bee ferved by a Conftable of Deeping. So 
Ratfey beeing apprehended, and brought before the Juftice, 
{toode ftiffely in the deniall thereof, and was committed to 
the fafe keeping of the Gayler upon fufpition of felonie. 

Where he had not long remained, but money was want- 
ing unto him, and he had no meanes to relieve his necef- 
fities in prifon, but to reveale the hiding of the money in 
the fayde Orchard ; and therefore bethought him whome, in 
fuch a cafe, hee might make the fame knowne unto with 
his beft fecuritie. Whereupon hee refolved to make none 
acquainted therewithali, but his owne mother, to whom hee 
addreffed fecret knowledge thereof: which when fhee 
heard, fhee was in a great perplexitie what to doe, whether 
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fhe fhould prove unnaturall in revealing the fame, or by 
concealing it, hazard her reputation in the countrey, in 
the which fhe was alwayes verie well efteemed, with the 
moft and beft, both for wifedome and vertue. 

His mother, to be further advifed, revealed it to her 
daughter dwelling in the fame Towne, her daughter to her 
husband; and fo from one to another, (as two may keepe 
counfaile, if the third be away) it came to the Juftices 
hearing, where, and in what place, and under what tree in 
the Orchard it was hidden. 

Ratfey having fecret information of notice given to the 
Juftice, and that he fhould be further examined concerning 
the fame, knew that deniall would not then ferve his turne, 
but refolved to fet all his wits abroach, to free himfelfe 
from their hands; which could by no meanes bee done, but 
by efcape, which he effected in a morning betimes, out of a 
very narrow paffage, in his fhirt. 

But the time was not long after his efcape before he was 
miffed, and haft made after him on every fide, both by 
horfe and foote. He was egerly purfued, yet knew the 
Country well; and was a long fpace followed fo hardly, 
that he was at laft forced to a very dangerous great water, 
which he tooke and fwamme over; and being over, he 
{taid and turned himfelfe towards them, and after fome 
bravadoes given them, (for he knew none of them durft 
follow him) he went his way, and out-ftript them all. 
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A kinde concetpt of Ratfey, performed by him in his way upon 
a Seruing-man that ouer-tooke him by chance, riding to 
London with his Maifters horfe to fetch him from the 
learme. 


After he had made this efcape, hee tooke his way to a 
friend of his not farre off, with whom hee mighte be bolde 
for fute of apparrel, and to furnifh him with fuch neceffaries 
as his cafe required. The which his friend furnifhed him 
withall, and put fome fmall matter of money into his purfe 
to beare his charges, for he knew, as foon as Ratfey had 
{trooke a hand, he fhould be no lofer by it. 

Ratfey, as a man then halfe armed to enterprife any ex- 
ploit, and well flefht by his late efcape, tooke his journey 
on towards London, thinking there to finde men of all 
faculties, and copes-mates to fit his humour in every con- 
dition. For although by the great difcretion of the Judges 
and Juftices, many are daily truffed up, yet ftill there 
fpringeth up yong that grow, in time, to beare fruit fit for 
the gallowes. 

As hee had thus travailed two or three daies towardes 
London, booted and fpurrd, and afoote, hee, turning backe 
to breathe himfelfe, being wearie, efpied a ferving-man 
riding after him with a fpare nagge, for hee ledde his owne 
horfe in his hande, and roade uppon his Maifters Gelding ; 
which good opportunitie was foone apprehended by Rattfey, 
for hee prefentlie beganne to call his wittes about him, and 
to bethinke him howe hee might over-reach the plaine 
ferving creature that followed him. Who no fooner over- 
tooke him, but hee ftraitway vailde his bonnet at the fight 
of Maifter Ratfey ; who, feeing the young Novice fo full of 
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curtefie, refolved to repay him with craft ere they parted. 
For Ratfey fell prefentlie a queftioning with him, if hee 
didde not over-goe a Serving-man leading a Gelding (as 
hee did) in his hande? who made him anfwer that he met 
not any fuch. Then Ratfey beganne to faine himfelfe in a 
fuftian fume, and fwore his man fhould neither carry it to 
hell nor heaven for abufing him fo, for I bade him follow 
mee (faith hee) and he fure miftooke mee, thinking I would 
ride to fuch a Gentlemans to night, and hath fo left me as 
thou feeft. But if thou beeft an honeft fellow (quoth hee) 
let me ride upon thy leere horfe, and I will give thee a 
couple of fhillings to drinke. The feely fellow, greedie of 
two fhillings (for it was a great deale of money in his purfe) 
and feeming to be fory that fuch an honeft Gentleman (as 
he thought) fhould goe a foote and he a fpare horfe in his 
hand, gave his good will, which Ratfey tooke hold of, and 
prefently mounted himfelfe. So they roade a great part of 
the day together, paffing the way with much idle prattle. 
But yet Ratfey was not fatisfied in his minde, that the 
fervingman fhould ride uppon the beft Gelding, and not 
hee, and refolved to have a fling at him for that too. 

So the afternoone being well fpent, and night drawing 
on, Ratfey beganne to betake himfelfe to his firft difcon- 
tent, and roade a prettie way without any chat or prattle 
as hee hadde before. Which the fimple Serving-man per- 
ceiving, thought hee would cheere him uppe a litle, and 
beganne to afke him how hee did, and what ayled him? 
Ratfey told him his mans negligence ftucke ftill in his fto- 
macke, and hee could not forget it; for, faith hee, I am 
now nere the place where I intende to be all night, and I 
have many worfhipfull friendes and kinsfolkes there, and 
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it Prieves mee to the heart, that I-fhould bee feene come 
riding into the towne in fuch a fafhion, and fo meanlie 
horted;, for I-tell. theesiriend. (faieth hee); 1 .ttever, came 
thither without my man or twoo with mee, and a very good 
gelding under me. 

The fervingman, hearing this, told him, if that were al, if 
his mafters gelding would pleafure him, he fhould ride on 
that, and hee would change horfes with him. Yes, mary, 
quoth Ratfey (for he aimed at that) for I hold thy maifters 
gelding to be worth fome twentie pound: he coft not a 
penny leffe, quoth the fervingman. So they interchange 
horfes, and riding on, Ratfey perfwaded him, feeing he had 
been thus kind, to do him one other pleafure, and he would 
pay for his horfe meate and mans meate that night, and 
fet him forth free in the morning, with fomewhat in his 
purfe to drinke. The fervingman afked of him what it 
was? nothing (faies he) but to lie at my inne too night, 
and be to me as my man, and I will reward thy paines ; for 
thou fhalt both fave thine owne charges, and continue my 
credite. That I will (faith he) with all my heart, and doe 
you the beft fervice I can. 

So the feely fellow for that night became Ratfeys man, 
and comming to the inne, the horfes were fet up, and he 
commauded his man to direct that fupper fhould bee pro- 
vided ; which being done, and fupper ended, Ratfey goes 
into the ftable, and gives order that his horfes be well dreft 
and looked too. For (faies he) my man is but new come 
to me, and I dare not as yet truft him with drefling my 
gelding ; which the oftlers promifed to do accordingly. 
And perceving the gentleman to be a kind man, they 
thought they would doe fome kindneffe to his fervant in 
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the bottome of the feller. For while Ratfey was playing at 
dice above, with fome others that were there, his new man 
was carowfing below, and wanting that vzm retentevam and 
abilitie that the reft had to carry their liquor, he beganne 
to fell oakes in the taphoufe, and his beft braines were 
wrapt in a leaden cap: for he was fo heavie in the head, 
that he could not ftand on his feete ; fo he was had to bed 
prefently. 

It fitted Ratfeys purpofe well, that while hee lost his 
money at dice, his man did gaine his loading with drinke, 
for hee had an intention to fend him away on foote, and fo 
he did; for by that they had done playing, the morning 
beganne to waxe gray, and hee fell a bargayning for his 
beft gelding with the hoft of the houfe, and receyved nine- 
teene pounds for him. Who was no leffe glad of the one, 
then Ratfey was of the other: fo he difcharged the houfe, 
and commaunded his mans nag to be fadled for him (while 
he was all this while afleepe). 

Which being done, he left fome fmall matter of money 
behind him for his man, and gave order that he fhould 
follow him to fuch a gentlemans houfe, where he never 
meant to meete him, and fo rode his way. 

Now, what a forrowfull and troubled heart this yong 
novice had, when he rofe and found his new maifter gone 
with his old maifters geldings, I referre to them that have 
erieved at the like loffe. 
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Flow Ratfey met George Snell and Henrie Shorthofe, and of 
their riding togither in Northhamtonfhire ; and his rob- 
bing of nine men alone. 


Ratfey refolved, after his late purchafe, neither to buy 
houfe or land with his xix. li., but feeking for copfmates of 
his owne condition, that were as readie to live uppon fpoile 
as himfelfe, at laft hee met with Shorthofe, an old friend 
and countrey-man of his (for Shorthofe was likewife borne 
in Market-Deeping) ; and although Shorthofe (till hee per- 
{waded him) never gave confent to enter into anie male- 
faction, but was driven for matter of debt to forfake his 
native countrey, yet being very poore, hee was glad of 
Ratfeys companie, and holpe him to fpend a great part of 
his money, fo lately and fo lewdly got, which in a little 
fpace drew neere an end, (for two hands in one pocket 
foone makes a light purfe). 

Then came they both in companie by chaunce with 
Snell, whome Ratfey perceived, as well by conference, as 
by countenance (as Quam difficile eff animam non prodere 
vultu) as apt to incline to defperate courfes as themfelves, 
(as indeede hee had beene before) for hee was twice burnt 
in the hand in Newgate for his bad conditions. 

Well, they all layde their heades togither and foorth 
they went, although none horfed but Ratfey, and layde 
theyr plottes for Northamtonfhire and thofe partes, for 
there hee was moft fkilfull of the countrey : and comming 
to a place called Helpfon-heath, they efpyed nine men 
riding towards them together, that were bound for London. 
Ratfey refolved to fhew his refolution uppon them, and 
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bade his other companions to goe on the infide of a hedge 
into a coppice, while he lay on the outfide cracking of 
nuts; and bade the other not come forth, unleffe they faw 
great neceffitie of their helpe. 

The men drew fomewhat neere the place where Ratfey 
lay, and being within fight of him, one of them knew him, 
(for they were all Lincolnefhire men) and bade the reft bee 
refolved to loofe their purfes now; for (fayeth hee) yonder 
lyes Ratfey, whom I know to bee a daungerous and de- 
{perate fellow, and he awaytes nothing but a prey. 

Ratfey makes roughly towardes them, and tolde them 
that he came for money, and money he muft have, and 
would have; therefore difpatch (quoth hee) for one of your 
companie heere knowes me, and knowes I will not be 
trifled with. 

On our faythes (fayde they) maifter Ratfey, wee are no 
better provided then will beare our charges to London, and 
that at the moft is not twentie fhillings a man; if you will 
have that, you fhall have it with all our hearts. Nay 
(fayes Ratfey) that will doe mee no good; for it is well 
knowne I robbe not for trifles. But what have you, fir, 
fayes hee to one that ftoode aloofe from the reft, in your 
portmantgle? Fayth, fayes hee, I have a little money 
that I am to pay uppon bond by a day, and we are two or 
three of us heere bound to pay it: if you take it from us wee 
are undone. How much ts it? fayes Ratfey. Two hun- 
dred poundes (fayes the other). I, marrie, quoth Ratfey, 
fuch a lumpe I looke for. And feeing there are fo many 
to pay it, it will not hurt you much, if all of you loofe it. 
Therefore, be briefe, deliver it; for if you ftand uppon 
tearmes, or delayes, with mee, I have whelpes within the 
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infide of the hedge that, upon a watch-worde, will prefently 
come foorth, and they never barke till they bite: if they 
{tirre, it is all thinges to nothing but fome of you loofe 
your lives and your limmes. This beeing heard, the money 
was prefently delivered; for of two evils, they thought it 
beft to choofe the leaft. And Ratfey, hee thought it the 
beft cracking of nuttes that ever he made that yeelded 
fuch fhelles; and fo they parted. 


How Ratfey robbed a Conjurer. 


Ratfey had fecrete notice given him of a Conjurer, that 
was a maifter of artes and a {choller of Cambridge (for he 
had his intelligences abroad, although againft the ftate of 
the commonwealth), and was direéted which way hee roade, 
with his bookes of conjuration in a cloake-bag behinde 
him. But Ratfey thought all his bookes fhould not fave 
him: for he meant to conjure him without booke, not fo 
much for the money fake (for he had knowledge that the 
Scholler had not above five or fix poundes aboute him) 
but for that it fhould be fayd, that [for] once in his life, his 
courage and fpirit out-ftript and daunted the cunning and 
arte of a Conjurer. 

For following him till hee came in Bawtrie Lane, where 
hee intended this exployte, and which indeede is a verie 
daungerous place for theeving, Ratfey made towardes him ; 
and the Conjurer thought a good paire of {purres better 
than fpelles or conjuration at that time, and beganne to 
pricke forwardes his horfe; which indeede was fo far better 
then Ratfeys, that had not Shorthofe ftept in, who lay to 
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prevent his efcape, the Conjurer had out-rid Ratfey, and 
faved both his bookes and money. 

But now the Conjurer is in huck{fters handling there is 
no way with him but one, for Ratfey feifes both upon his 
money and bookes, for the which the Conjurer pleads 
hard, but prevailes not. And thinking his paine had beene 
paft, he begins to take his leave of maifter Ratfey, and to 
ride away: nay, fayes Ratfey (and takes his horfe by the 
head) I have not done with you yet: I havea quarrell to 
this gallant, too; he muft goe with me for prefuming to 
over-runne me. It may be you have infufde fome arte into 
your horfe that may ftand me in {teed hereafter, for I like 
him well at hand, howfoever he is at length. So the Con- 
jurers horfe went with Ratfey, which was an excellent 
good gelding; for Ratfey was oftentimes offered xx pound 
for him, which he refufed, for he prooved fo fit for his pur- 
pofe, that all the prankes that Ratfey plaid afterwards was 
upon the Conjurer’s horfe. 

The Conjurer he walkes now a foote, and had he not 
had two or three pieces of golde left in a fecret place, 
which Ratfey found not, I thinke he would with Batillus 
have hanged himfelfe. 


flow Ratfey robd a Scholler of Cambridge, and caufde him 


make an oration to him in a wood. 


Ratfey another time riding by the way, and Snell and 
Shorthofe with him, (for they {till ferved for his men, unleffe 
upon the performance of any exploit) met with a fcholler 
that had beene to receive a part of his wives dowrie, which 


was foure {core pound and upwards : and Ratfey pretend- 
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ing his courfe the fame way that the Scholler did, they 
rode together a great while. They paft away the time with 
much talke of many matters, and the Scholler (thinking 
at leaft he had beene in the company of a knights fonne 
and heire, for that Ratfey rode with his two men, one be- 
fore and another behinde) began to difcourfe of many 
former accidents, and after fell into complaint of the ini- 
quitie of the time, the corruptions of mens conditions, and 
the obduracie and hardneffe of their hearts; for (faith the 
Scholler) it is a world to fee how little regard is now a 
dayes had of fchollers and fouldiers; how they range in 
every corner without refpect or reliefe. Their diftreffe is 
in every mans eie, but out of every mans heart, fo that our 
prefent times make good that old faying, 


Charitas laudatur at alget. 


With much other prattle to this effeét ; which Ratfey hear- 
ing foothed up a pritty while, till he came to a convenient 
place neere a wood fide; and then whiftled, and both his 
men came about the fcholler, for the whiftle was a watch- 
word betweene them : which when he faw, he was in a pitti- 
full plight, and Ratfey fpake to him thus, or to this effect. 
Now, honeft Scholler, for fo thy talke and thy habit fhewes 
thee to be, know we are not as we feeme, for we are gentle- 
men and fouldiours fuch as thou didft talke of before. We 
are in want, and we fcorne to crye out our wants in the 
ftreets, for we fhall not be heard ; we will have money if it 
walke upon the earth. And, therefore, to be fhort, you 
muft needs minifter your purfe to me prefently. Come, 
difpatch! make no delay; for we cannot tarry. This ftroke 
cold to the fcholler’s heart, for he little thought that the 
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fpeech he made would produce fuch effect. But feeing he 
perceived there was no remedie, but he muft needs un- 
truffe (for he faw they were all refolute), he quietly de- 
livered his money unto them, and would have beene gone. 

Nay, fayes Ratfey, you muft needs ftay with me a little, 
for I muft talke a word or two with you in yonder wood. 
The fcholler, fearing if he had him there he would binde 
him, and do him fome bodily harme, fell on his knees, and 
defired him to be good unto him. Rife up, man! fayes 
Ratfey: come, I meane not to hurt thee; I would but have 
thy counfaile in a matter. Well, when they were in the 
wood together, Ratfey told him that he likd his difcourfe 
fo well at firft, and fped fo well after it, that he was de- 
firous he fhould preach unto him fome fhort fermon of re- 
pentance; for, fayes he, I have beenela oneemaletactor, 
and it may fo prevaile with me, that it may worke me to 
fome good deeds, after my many evils. The Scholler knew 
he muft needs do as he would have him, now being in his 
hands, and therefore f{tept to a tree, chofe his text to that 
effect, and made a fpeach of halfe an houre long; which 
being ended, Ratfey gave him a brace of angels back of 
his money, and tolde him if ever he came to be a lord, he 
would make him his chaplaine for his labour. 


flow he robd two men, and knighted them. 


This Gamaliell Ratfey and his two other companions, 
Snell and Shorthofe, having laine two or three dayes in an 
inne in Stamford, expecting fome booty worthy the taking, 
at laft, there came into the fame inne where they lay two 
men, that had forty pounds a peece about them, and were 
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riding into Lincolnfhire to buy wool, which, when they 
heard, they were not a little glad of, for they made account 
it was their owne ftraight, and dealt with the chamberlaine 
of the houfe to learne which way they rode in the morning ; 
which the chamberlaine performed accordingly, and that 
with great care and diligence, for he knew he fhould par- 
take of their fortunes, and fhare with them if they fped. 
So they were directed by him which way the two men did 
intend their travell in the morning. 

The morning being come, the chamberlaine gave them 
fuch an huntes-up as made them rife prefently, for— 


Oud non mortaha pectora cogtt 
Aurt facra fames ? 


They flept not foundly that night, till the thirfty defire of 
their purchafe was effected. Up they got with all fpeede, 
and gave order that their horfes fhould be made readie, 
which being in readineffe, they rode eafily before, the fame 
way that the chamberlein directed them, for they imagined 
the two men would not follow them in an hower or two 
after. But they made too much haft for their little profit ; 
for they had not ftayed one whole hower, when they might 
efpie the two clothiers five miles beiond Stamford ryding 
towards Lyncolne. 

And at five mile croffe, Ratfey gave them fuch a good 
morrow, as with fowre wordes {peaking (Stande, deliver 
your purfe), he fetcht fourefcore pounds from them at one 
clappe. This being done, he bad them kneele downe, and, 
drawing forth his weapon, he afked them what their feverall 
names were, and of what profeffion? They told him, and 
anfweared they were woolmen by trade: Ratfey then, lay- 
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ing his weapon on the fhoulder of one of them, bad him 
rife up Sir Walter Woolfack, and of ye other, rife up Sir 
Samuell Sheepfkinne. You are now (faies he) both my 
knights, as I have many others befides you that have payd 
mee their feverall fees, according to their abilities, as you 
have done, for their election into the order of knighthood : 
if any afke you who beftowed that dignity upon you, faye 
you mette with K. Ratfey ; and fo, farewell. 

Thus they rid away, and left the two woolmen heavie in 
heart and emptie in purfe; and how little they joyed in 
their poore knighthood, fo richly paid for, let every in- 
different opinion judge by himfelfe, as if he had beene in 
their taking. 


Flow Ratfey dealt with a poore man going toa market, whom 
he intended to have robd. 


Another time Ratfey, ryding betweene Huntington and 
Cambridge (for he kept for the moft part in thofe parts), 
he mette with an old man going to S. Ives to a faire; and 
thinking he had had more ftore of monie about him, he 
began to be briefe with the old man, and his wife (for fhe 
was likewife in his company), and to tell them that he 
lackt money: it was a hard time for men of his profeffion, 
there were no warres, and fouldiers had no imployments. 
Therefore, father (fayes he) I muft have your money; I 
come for it: be fhort, and deliver it. The old man hee 
{tood fhaking as if a man had bene giving up the ghotft, 
and told him that in all the world hee had but five nobles, 
and that he was faine to make hard fhift for, and fell fome 
of his houfhold f{toffe to make it up; and if he fhould die 
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beewleitenot one pennyeat nome sto nelpe) himyand) iny 
wife (faies he) hath but one Edward fhilling and a mill 
fixpence, which hath feene no funne thefe feaven yeares, 
and that fhe hath taken in her purfe if we fhould want 
money; and all this we have pacht upp togeather (maifter) 
to buye us one cow, to keepe me and my wife now we are 
old. If you take it from us we are utterly undone. You 
are an old diffembler (Sirra), faies Ratfey to him: I have 
met with fuch as you that have faid as much as you doe, 
and yet I have found more filver and gold in a ruffet hofe 
then in velvet breeches. 

It may be fo, quoth the old man; but on my faith and 
hollidome, I deale truly with you, Sir. And with that he 
drew forth his leather purfe, and powred forth his {ftore, 
and his wife hers, and badde him even deale with them as 
hee would. 

Ratfey feeing this was true, tooke the monies of both of 
them, but returned it backe, and told them hee had too 
high a minde to looke upon fo low a matter; and there- 
withal gave the old man forty fhillings out of his owne 
purfe, and bad him by a couple of kine: for I hold it worfe 
then facriledge (fayes Ratfey) to rob the fpittle ; and while 
I live the fermon in the wood muft teach me to favour and 
pitie them that are poore, and helpe them, for the rich can 
helpe themfelves. 

Thus did Ratfey leave the old man both lighter at 
heart, and heavier in purfe then he found him; but how 
honeft a theefe the old man thought him to be when hee 
was gone, let every poore man judge that lackes a cowe, 
and hath fortie fhillings given him to buy one. 
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How Ratfey got 300 poundes in one night by his venture of 
50 pounds with a farmer, that he never favv til they met 
together tn an ine. 


It fortuned that Ratfey and his company lying at an 
inne in New Market, there came into the fame houfe a 
farmer, or husbandman, by occafion of bufineffe that way ; 
who, intending to lye there all night, and being alone, de- 
maunded of the hofte, if there were no companie with 
whom he might fuppe ? he made him anfwere that he had 
no guefts that night, but one gentleman and his men, and 
he knew not whether he would permitte any ftraunger to 
fuppe with him ; but (faies the hoft) I will afke of him. So 
Ratfeys pleafure being damaunded in that cafe, he was very 
wel content ; for it was an accident that fitted his expecta- 
tio, that lay there to no other end, but to awaite oppor- 
tunities: and it was a good wind, he thought, that would 
blow him fome profit. 

Then Ratfeys fupper being ready, the ftraunger was cal- 
into his chamber, where the cloath was laid, and Ratfey 
gave him a kinde welcome, though with a Jewifh heart (for 
he meant to rob him, though indeede it fell out otherwife). 
So they fat downe, and Ratfeys two fuppofed fervingmen 
waited as dutifully as if they had had a maifter of a better 
condition. But all fupper time the farmer ufed verie few 
words, was difcontent, and very heavie at heart, which he 
could not but difcover; which Ratfey perceiving, demaunded 
of him the caufe of his fo great griefe and melancholy, 
which with much adoe he told him. 

The truth is, faith the farmer, I have much caufe of 
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griefe, and for my life I cannot diffemble it, it toucheth me 
fo neere ; for tomorrow I am to paie two hundred pounds 
to a gentleman not farre from hence which I am bound to 
difcharge; and more then my bond, my houfe and land is 
morgaged unto him, and I remaine at his mercie, for I 
have had fuch loffes and hindrances, that all I can make 
amounts but to one hundred and fifty pounds, and I and 
mine are utterly undone, unles I can take new order for 
payment of the other fiftie pounds by a day, which I am 
very doubtfull of; he is reported to be fo cruell and uncon- 
{cionable. 

fiethisebe cali (layes) Katiey); be of good cheere, for 
although my felfe am unknowne unto him, yet I am fure 
he hath heard of my friends, for they are not dwelling farre 
from him: and I will do fo much for you as to ride with 
you in the morning to him, and doubt not I will prevaile, 
that he fhall forbeare you till a further time, without for- 
feiture or advantage taken; for I prefume one gentleman 
will not deny another fuch a requeft, being fo neere neigh- 
bors. 

The farmer gave him great thanks, and was well ‘com- 
forted by that promife, for it feemed a very likely thing y' 
a gentleman of that fhew that Ratfey was of, might both 
perfwade and prevaile with his creditor. So fupper ended, 
they parted to their feverall lodgings, and the poore man 
was much merrier by this hope conceived. 

Well, morning being come, they rode altogether accord- 
ing to promife, and as they rode, {till Ratfey would faine 
have beene dooing with this hundred and fiftie pound ; but 
(as God would have it) his purpofe was {till croft by the 
continuall comming too and fro of paffengers, who made 
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Ratfey at that time, volens nolens, to play the true man 
againft his will. But he thought he would goe through 
{titch now as he had begunne, and indeed (although at firft 
he never meant it when he fayd it) rode with the farmer to 
the gentleman his houfe, where Ratfey, as well as he could, 
playd the rhetoritian to perfwade the gentleman to beare 
with his debtor for a time for the odde fiftie pounds; and 
told him, if either he or any friend of his had caufe to ufe 
him, or his meanes, where he dwelt (for he tooke upon him 
the name ofa gentlemans fonne fome xx miles from thence 
of great reckoning), he fhould commaund him to requite 
his courtefie. Sir, faid the gentleman, I have no acquaint- 
ance with your father, but this I have heard, that he isa 
man of great worth and worship in the country, and could 
I without my great prejudice pleafure this man at your re- 
queft, it is as like you might obtaine it at my hands, as any 
man living to whom I am not further engag’d. But beleeve 
me, fir, as I am a gentleman, I am to ride to morrow to pay 
300 pound for a purchace, and my credit is bound for it, 
and I have fo depended upon the paiment of this money, as 
I have negleéted to provide for myfelfe otherwife, upon the 
affurance of it. Therefore you muft needs excufe me, and 
fo turnd his back, and was going away. Nay, ftay, fir, 
fayes Ratfey, I will once in my life play the marchant ven- 
turer, and hazard fifty pounds upon a man I never faw 
before. Oh, fir, fayes the man (and fell upon his knees), 
if you will do this pleafure to a ftranger, you fhall binde 
me, my wife, and children, to pray for you; and I will be 
as carefull to make you reftitution, as I am now defirous to 
be helpt in this extremity : and I hope you fhall not ftay 


long for your mony. Ratfey made that reckoning too, for 
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he intended to be paid at fome of their hands before they 
parted. To be fhort, Ratfey tendered downe fifty pounds 
in gold prefently in the mans behalfe, which the gentleman 
received, and was fo wel conceited of Ratfey, that he made 
them al his guefts y* night. 

The night being paft over, and the morning come, the 
centleman of the houfe got up, and bagd the three hun- 
dreth pounds, and made himfelfe ready for his bufineffe, 
and to ride. Ratfey was not long after before he was as 
ready as he, for he meant to accompany him which way 
foever he rode; fo breakiait being palit, Ratfey tolde the 
eentleman he would ride fome part of his way with him, as 
he pretended occafion of bufineffe; which the gentleman 
was very glad of, for he was fo farre from any miftruft of 
him (for that he nam’d himfelfe fuch a gentlemans fonne) 
as he held himfelfe much grac’d by his company. The 
farmer tooke his leave of them both, and was not a little 
glad that he had efcapt his late danger. 

Ratfey and the gentleman had not rode many miles 
together, when the gentlemans mans horfe (for he carried 
the three hundred pounds in a port-mantle behinde him) 
began to faint, being a graffe nagge, and they were much 
troubled with him; which Ratfey perceiving, bad the gen- 
tleman (if he pleafed) to let his man take it behind him 
(being better hor{t) as long as they rode together. The 
gentleman thanked him very heartily ; fo the money was 
remooved, and fet behind Shorthofe. This was that which 
Ratfey aimd at, for now he knew his venture of fiftie pounds 
would come home with profit. Shorthofe having the port- 
mantle behinde him, needed no directions what to doe, for 
their mindes were well enough knowne the one to the 
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other. But as the gentleman and Ratfey paft the time 
away with talke of many matters, little minding the way 
before them, fo Shorthofe, by little and little, mended his 
pace, and in very fhort time gotte much ground of them ; 
which the gentleman perceiving, told M. Ratfey that his 
man rode too faft. Then Ratfey began to call and whiftle 
to his man, but he would take no notice of it, but the more 
he calde or whiftled, the more he ftole away by degrees. 
At the which Ratfey feem’d much mov’d, and did fweare 
and teare exceedingly, and told the gentleman that he 
would ride and overtake him and ftay him with a ven- 
geance, who all this while miftrufted nothing, for Ratfeys 
affumption of fuch a gentlemans name drownd the conceit 
of any doubts or fufpition. 

But being ridden after his man, Snell likewife begins to 
pace after his maifter (as it was his duty), and the fafter 
they followed Shorthofe, the fafter he rode from them, fo 
that in a little time, as they grew neere together, and at a 
convenient place of changing the way, they raind their 
horfes back towards the old gentleman (who followed like- 
wife as faft as he could), and wav’d their hatts over their 
heads as a farewell for his 300 pound, and fo rid cleere 
away. The gentleman he made hue and crye after them, 
but to no purpofe, for they were fo well horft, and fo well 
experienced in every by way, that at their pleafure they 
would outftrip a countrey. 

The gentleman went about to trouble the farmer, becaufe 
he brought him to his houfe ; but it availd him nought, for 
he produc’d fuch fufficient proofe how they met by chance in 
the inne together, and was fo well knowne to be ‘of honeft 
life and converfation, that any matter fuggefted againft him 
could not prevaile to his hurt. 
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So the old gentleman with his man return’d home by 
Weeping Croffe, and all he had for his three hundreth 
pounds was but a caveat, hereafter to beware how he gave 
fuch fodaine entertainment to ftrangers. 


A true and merry conceipt Ratfey performed upon a Picklock 
that travelled the Countries as a foot-poft. 


It chanced that as Ratfey rode abroad, he heard ftill of a 
fellow that travelled up and downe the countrie in the 
name and nature of a foot-poft, with a long pikt ftaffe on 
his necke, and a leatherne bag overthwart his fhoulder and 
under his arme, that pretended to carry letters too and fro ; 
but in fteed of packets, his bag was fild with picklocks, and 
in every inne and alehoufe where he lodeg’d all night, he 
paid the hofteffe with her owne money, and carryed fome- 
what away befides too; for there was not a cupboard or 
cheft that he could come neere, but he would pick open, 
and if there were no money in it, then money worth fhould 
walke with him: and he would not fticke to rob poore 
milke-maids and fervants towards an evening, if he met 
them handfomly, if they had not above fixe pence in their 
purfes. 

Ratfey came in no place but complaints were {till made 
of fuch a fellow, and he did envie the practifes of fuch deject 
and bafe conditions, and refolved in his minde, if ever he 
met with him, both to redreffe and revenge his villanies, 
and to effeét fome matter of conceipt upon him that fhould 
be worth talking [of], and deceive the foot-poft in his art of 
lock-picking. 

It chanced that, not long after, the foot-poft came into an 
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inne in Stilton to drinke where Ratfey was at dinner, who 
efpying him out of y® cafement of a window that ftood 
open, (for he had certaine notice what kind a fellow he was, 
and in what attire and fafhion he travelled) he caufed him 
to be called in ; and after fome queftions, Ratfey made him 
to drinke and to fit downe to dinner with Shorthofe and 
Snell. They fild his veines with good victualles and wine, 
and that made the foot-poft very merry. 

I pray thee, foot-poft, (faies Ratfey) which way doft thou 
travell? Faith, fir, (faies he) I go every way, even as the 
directions of my letters give me occafion; but now I am 
going to Cambridge. I pray thee then, quoth Rattfey, let 
me intreat thee to carry mea letter to the Jailor; for my 
father fent in a fellon thither the other *day sande ieee: 
fend word to the Jaylour that hee fhould not be bailed. 
Marry, that I will in moft dutifull manner (quoth this fup- 
pofed foot-poft), and much more for your worfhip then that. 
Then Ratfey demaunded his name, which he told him. 
Give him a cuppe of wine (fayes Ratfey ; and while hee 
is drinking and at dinner, I will write my letter and make 
it ready. But in-ftead of a letter, Ratleyicountereiteasa 
juftice of peace his hand in Cambridgefhire, and wrote his 
Mittimus, and fet it in with this provifo, that he fhould be 
kept faft boulted, or els he would breake away. 

As foone as the mittimus was made, fealed, and fub- 
fcribed in forme of a letter, Ratfey delivered it to the foot- 
poft, and faid, give this to the chiefe Jaylor of Cambridge, 
and there is halfe a crowne for thee to drinke for thy labor. 
So the foot-poft tooke the letter and the money, and with 
many a cappe and knee thanked Ratfey, and departed, and 
made haft till he came at Cambridge ; and ftaide not in the 
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towne fomuch as to taft a cuppe of nappie ale before he 
came to the Jaylor, and to him very briefely hee delivered 
tye letter, © Phe Jaylour tooke i) and*readtit} and imulde a 
good, and fayde, Foot-poft, thou art welcome for fuch a 
gentlemans fake; he bids mee give thee the beft intertain- 
ment I may. I fir, quoth the foot-poft; the gentleman 
loves me well, and I thanke him for it: I dined well with 
his men to day. 

But I pray you (faies the foot-poft), hath the curteous 
gentleman remembred fuch a poore man as I am in his 
letter? I mary doth he (fellow) quoth he, and therefore, 
firra (faith the Jaylor, and calls to one of his men) take the 
foot-poft into the loweft ward, clappe a {trong paire of bolts 
upon his heeles, and fearch what other letters he carries in 
his leatherne cafket : which his man performing, found no- 
thing in the fame but 3 or 4 bundels of picklocks. Then 
the Jaylor commaunded he fhould have a paire of fhackles 
clapt on more, and bad him to fee if his picklockes would 
ferve his turne to baile him thence. But the foot-poft (or 
rather picklocke) hearing his mittimus, was blanke and 
cold at heart, and had not a worde to fay, his confcience 
did fo accufe him. But there he lay while the next feffions, 
and was hanged, for many matters did come againft him. 

Now, let true men judge, what knaverie is amongtft 
theeves when one crofsbites another to the gallowes. 


How Ratfey robd a Preacher, by perfwafon. 


Another time Ratfey, ryding by the way upon New 
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Market heath, overtooke a preacher, upon whom he in- 

tended to paffe fome pranke, and refolved there could be 
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no better jeft practifed uppon a parfon then to picke his 
purfe by perfwafion, without drawing of any weapon. And 
at the firft gave him this encounter. You are well over- 
taken, fir. You are welcome, fayes the preacher. | Pray 
you, how farre ride you this way, quoth Ratfey. I ride, 
fayes the preacher, to fuch a place; if you ride that way, I 
would be glad of your compnay. Yes, indeed (anfwers 
Ratfey), that fame waie lies my bufineffe, and I will accom- 
panie you with all my heart. Thus, their feverall faluta- 
tions ended upon their firft meeting, they entered into 
further communication of divers matters, and fo beguiled 
much time and way with fuch talke: but that was not the 
matter which Ratfey aymed at, for hee meant to give the 
churchman another text to preach upon; therefore fell 
roundly to his purpofe in this fafhion. I perceave, fir, by 
your habit, you are a preacher and fcholler: both, by art 
and nature, are kind and curteous; I doe little, therefore, 
mifdoubte your friendly refpect of what I fhall fpeake unto 
you. Know, then, that Iam a gentleman, and have beene 
a man of better meanes then my prefent fortunes makes 
fhew of; but by the fortunes of warre, and my owne dif- 
order, I am fallen into the hands of extremity, and am 
forft to lay my wants open to the helpe of others: and I 
thinke I cannot fitter communicate my griefes to any then 
a man of your condition, for you preach to others the doc- 
trine of good deedes and charity ; therefore, I doubt not 
but your felfe will be refpeétive of fuch as are needye. I 
confeffe I have beene a great malefactor, but am fory for 
what is paft, and would willingly prevent any misfortunes 
to come: yet I was never neerer the mouthe of mifhappe 
then | am now at this inftant; for my wants are fuch and 
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fo defperate, as if I have it not of you, I muft and will have 
mony of him I meete next, although I hazard my deereft 
blood. Therefore, as you are a gentleman and a {choller, 
tender my diftreffe ; and confider the force and powre of 
neceffity, which conftraines them that are needy to rob, and 
take away the goods of their neighbors, and oftentimes to 
endanger their lives and limmes, and fo at laft bring them- 
felves by fuch lewd courfes to untimely end. If I doe paffe 
from you unpitied and unrelieved, notwithftanding I thus 
make my minde and extremities knowne unto you, and 
afterwards be conftrained to fall into theft, or murther, 
affure your felfe you are partaker of my evill in that you 
have not reduced me going awry, nor fupported me being 
ready to fall. 

The preacher was feelingly toucht with this paffion, and 
told him that he was inwardly grieved that a gentleman of 
his ranke and fafhion fhould be driven to fo lowe an ebbe; 
and that his meanes could not anfwere his willing minde: 
and fo drew his purfe out of his pocket, and faies to Ratfey, 
heres mony, hold, take it; I thinke it be three pounds or 
thereabouts. I would I were better provided to pleafure 
you. Ratfey receaved it, and gave him great thanks, but 
refolved to found him deeper whether hee had any more 
{tore or no; therefore feconded his fpeech in this manner. 
Sir, quoth Ratfey, this is money indeed, and will ferve a 
mans prefent occafions for meat and drinke, but not to fur- 
nifh me to fuch preferment as I am hopefull of; and my 
minde gives mee (I cannot tell what the reafon is) that you 
haue more money about you: if you have, it ill befits a 
man of your profeffion to diffemble, for that is a fault you 
much reprehend in others; therefore, as you will anfweare 
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before God, I charge you tell me the truth howfoever it 
bee. Why then (quoth the preacher) to deale plainly 
with you, I have tenne poundes more which I received this 
morning. Let me fee it (faies Ratfey). So hee drew it out 
of his other pocket, and delivered it to Ratfey ; who, return- 
ing the purfe and three poundes backe to the preacher, 
kept the tenne pounds, and told him, that (he thought) 
would ferve his turne, and fave him from imminent daunger 
that before he was ready to fall into. And (fayes Ratfey), 
if ever my eftate bee raifed to that ability that I bee able, 
I pray you tell me your name and dwelling, and I will 
make you undoubted reftitution for it: in the meane time, 
I will but borrow this of you till my better fortunes. And 
fo would have taken his leave and departed. Nay (fayes 
the preacher), I pray you leave me not to night, but lie at 
mine inne with me, and I promife you (for all this) I will 
beare your charges, and be merry with you. Pardon me for 
that, fayes Ratfey ; fo you may doe me wrong, and charge 
the conftable with me, and fay I have robd you of ten 
pound, when I have but borrowed it: I dare not hazard my 
life and liberty fo flenderly. As I am an honeft man, fayes 
the preacher, and looke for mercy at Gods hands at the 
laft day, beleeve me, I will not fpeake one word of it to any 
man, neither fhall you be troubled or injured any way by 
my meanes or procurement ; for I am fo well perfwaded of 
you, that if you live, you will one day give it me againe. 
Upon this religious proteftation Ratfey rode along with 
him, and fet up their horfes together, fupt together, and 
lay together. For Ratfey handled his talke and behaviour 
fo orderly in the prefence of the preacher, that he conceived 
an extraordinary good opinion of him, and imputed the 
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former accident to neceffitie, rather then the corruption of 
Ratfeys condition. 

The morning being come, they brake their faft together, 
and the parfon payd all according to promife, and Ratfey 
brought him ten miles of his way, where they tooke their 
feverall leaves ; Ratfey with redoubled thanks, and promife 
to pay the money againe, and the preacher with a world of 
good counfell. For (fayes he) if that may ferve to fave you 
from fuch perrill as you pretended, I fhall thinke it the 
moft charitable deed that ever I did in my life. And fo 
they parted. 


A true relation of the robbery committed by Ratfey and his 
company, within a little off bedford, for which they were . 
executed at Bedford, the 27 of March laft, 1605. 


A gentleman and his brother, dwelling within fixe or 
feaven miles of Bedford, having bin in a place where they 
had receaved the fumme of eight fcore and fourteene 
poundes, or there abouts, Ratfey had fecret knowledge and 
intelligence thereof, and of the way which they travelled 
homewards: fo both he, and Snell, and Shorthofe, dog’d 
both the gentlemen, whereof the one carried the money 
before him in a wallet, and could fpie no convenient place 
to give onset to their purpofe, til they came within halfe a 
mile of the gentlemans owne houfe. Then Ratfey (by his 
intelligence) thought it was either high time to ftrike or to 
defiftt from their former refolution ; for by the notice that 
was given him, he knew he was not far from the gentle- 
mans groundes and place of dwelling. And, therefore, be- 
ing well horft (for hee was uppon the Conjurers gelding), 
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he toucht him with his fpurres, and foone overtooke the 
gentleman, to whome hee briefely began to tell the caufe 
of his comming ; which was (he faid) for money, and money 
hee muft have. The gentleman told him that he wold not 
part with his money fo eafily, and alighted, and Ratfey and 
he betooke themfelves to their weapons; and while they 
were at it verie luftilie, the gentlemans brother began to 
ride away with the money, but Snell followed him and 
foone brought him againe, who kept him fafe while the 
other were fighting who fhould carrie away the money. 
The gentleman is knowne in his countrie to bee verie ftout 
and valiant ; and had not his fword broken, it is thought 
that Ratfey and Snell both could not have rob’d him (for 
Shorthofe never came in). The gentleman hurt Ratfey 
verie dangeroufly, and he himfelfe had a maime in his leg, 
which is faid to be done by Snell comming in to aide 
Ratfey ; and beeing both uppon him when the gentlemans 
fword failed, the money was delivered; and with much 
danger Ratfey and his companions efcaped, for hue and 
crie went foorth in everie place: but they {pared no horfe- 
flefh till they coafted the countrie and came to Saffron- 
walden: there one of them had fome friendes or kinsfolkes, 
with whome they all repofed themfelves a day or two, and 
Snell and Shorthofe did there change away their horfes. 
From thence they tooke their feveral courfes to London, 
where they met altogether in an inne in Southwarke, where 
it is reported they fhared their money, and that Ratfey had 
two fhares allowed him in refpeét of his hurts receaved. 
But as goods evil got are for the mofte part evill fpent, 
fo they made as little confcience in confuming their money, 
as they did in getting the fame. And as deceipt hath ftil 
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his due, and God is juft in punnifhing offenders, fo fell it 
out in their feveral apprehenfions, for Snel, being taken in 
Duck-lane in London for a horfe that he had ftolne from 
about Graues-end, not for the robbery committed in Bed- 
ford{hire, and being examined before a juftice, and readie 
to be committed to prifon, he appealed to the juftice for fa- 
vour, tolde him hee would helpe him to one Ratfey, of 
whome fuch fame went for many robberies, if he wold be 
good unto him for his life. The juftice promifed him his 
lawful favor, and therupon Snell gave him notice where 
Ratfeys horfe ftood, and where hee fhould have him. So 
by his directions Ratfey was taken and apprehended neere 
the Doétors Commons, and committed to Newgate, where 
he remained a long time, and Snell likewife. In which 
fpace, two or thee feffions paft, and they never call’d to any 
triall. 

All this while Shorthofe was at libertie, and having been 
up and downe in the countrie five or fixe weekes, and com- 
ming to London to liften how Ratfey and Snell had fped 
the feffions before, he went and unfoulded his minde to one 
Water Skellington, a countrieman of his, who revealed him 
to the keepers of Newgate, and fo hee was likewife appre- 
hended in Long-lane, in the liberties of great S. Bartho- 
lomewes. 

So beeing thus feverally taken, Newgate held and con- 
tained them, till Snell defired the juftice to remoove him to 
the Kings Bench, for feare leaft one of the other fhold doe 
him fome fuddaine mifchiefe for revealing of Ratfey. 

A little before the affize time in Lent laft they were all 
remooved downe to Bedford, where they had not remained 
long, but Ratfey had eaten off his irons with a water which 
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hee had gotten, and fo had efcaped, but that hee was efpyed 
in time, and prevented by the keeper. 

To bee fhort, the affizes being come, they were all 
brought downe to the place of judgement, where they 
fhewed themfelves fo valiant that they thruft twelve men 
into a corner, who found them all guiltie for the robberie 
committed in Bedfordfhire uppon the gentleman and his 
brother. And they were fent away from the barre with the 

dolefull fentence of Lord have mercie upon you, 
and the feaven and twentie day of March 
laft, they were all executed in 
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with hes owne hand when hee was 


on New-gate. 


THE filent night had fhadowed euerie tree, 
And Phecebus in the weft was fhrowded lowe: 
Each hive had home her bufie labouring bee, 
And birds their nightly harbour gan to knowe ; 
And all things did from wearie labour linne, 
When I began to way my {tate and finne. 


Men worne with worke betooke them to their reft, 
The funne had left to fhew his glorious beames : 
Titan had fully hid him in the weft, 
To coole the fetlockes of his wearie teames ; 
When, funk with forrow beeing captivate, 
I fhed foorth teares, lamenting much my ftate. 


My head on hand, my elboe on my knee, 


And teares did trickle downe my count’nance than ; 


My countenance as fad as mans might bee, 
My dumps befitting well a captive man: 
Fetter’d, in prifon, paffionate alone, 


My fighs wrought teares, and thus I gan to moane. 


I that of late did live a fouldiers life, 
And fpent my fervice in my countries good, 
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Now captive lie, where nought but cares are rife, 
Where is no hope but loffe of deereft blood: 
This is befall’n mee, caufe I did mifpend 
That time which God to better ufe did lend. 


Sigh! for my muficke is a Syrens fong, 
A faire deceipt to fhadow men in griefe : 
Did I fay fayre? Alas! I call’d it wrong. 
Uliffes knew the Syrens daungers chiefe 
Was when fhe fung to lull a man a fleepe, 
Then fafhion’d fhee to fing, to make men weepe. 


Deceaving Syrens, Syrens all to mee, 
A fhining fhadowe, but a dreame of golde: 

A bayte, a trappe: I blinde and could not fee 
A dangerous pray, and I, both fond and bolde 
Would venture all, all for a worthles toye, 

And fo I left, and loft my chiefeft joye. 


Had I but ftopt mine eares when Syrens fung, 
And bound my felfe unto Uliffes maft ; 
Or had I thought, alas Iam but young, 
Too much is all to venture on a catft, 
I might have liv’d, and from all dangers free, 
Where now I dye, for life is not for me. 


But I did follow what I knew was vaine; 
Infteed of vertue, I did vice imbrace: 

My former pleafures now procure my paine, 
And caufe I lackt one fparke of timely grace, 
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The poyfoned aconite of death and woe 
Refolves to fend a fatall overthrowe. 


This makes mine eyes to gufh out floods of teares, 
My flefh to melt, my vaines and artirs rend ; 
My foule to feeke redreffe, to cure her feares, 
For now my caufe cannot affoord one friend. 

I that of late did number many friends, 

Nowe finde them fled, and no man comfort lends. 
The leaveles tree with wrath of Winters winde, 
Beft reprefents my wretched wafting ftate ; 
Fortune the winde, the leaves my friends I finde, 
My felfe the tree that thus am croft by fate ; 

And yet in this we greatly differ may, 

That it revives and I ftill pine away. 


I cannot fpeake, but kill my felfe with words, 
I cannot thinke, but I my confcience wounde ; 
Law ftabbes me ftill in every part with {words, 
Juftice commaunds in fetters I bee bound, 
And for I have been graceles, griefes doe {pring, 
My daies mifled my prefent cares doe bring. 


Confounding fadnes, like a loade of leade, 
Chilles all my blood, and makes my finewes fhrinke, 
Revenge (quoth wrong) let rigour ftand in ftead, 
Death filles the cup, and faies that I muft drinke ; 
This makes me pleade, this makes me call and cry 
To heavens great King for mercie ere I die. 
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I, all confus’d and in confufion wrapt, 
Implore Gods mercy proftrate on my face: 
Youngling I was, and novice-like intrapt : 
Repentance true, away fhall follies chafe. 
Forgive, oh heavens! th’ iniquities of youth, 
Doe not object the faults of my untruth. 


Villaines avaunt! you baftards are by kinde, 
That doe perturbe the countries quiet ftate : 
Shame to offend, fhun a corrupted minde, 
And learne by me your former life to hate. 
Live of your owne, and brave it not with brags, 
Leaft law condemne you in your proudeft rags. 


Awake for fhame, and lift your eye-lids up! 

Sleepe not fecure, nor dreame of doing wrong : 

If juftice ftrike, you cannot change her cup, 

Death being done, you fall, for he is ftrong. 
And then your courfe, becaufe you did not ceafe 
To vexe your king with troubling countries peace. 


Drinke not the nectar of your neighbors fweate ; 
Steale not at all, thy God dooth fo commaund: 
Whofe lawe to keepe thy foveraigne doth intreate, 
Thy health it is, Gods law to underftand : 
Obeying God, God fhall all harmes prevent ; 
Keeping kings peace, thy king is well content. 


Like to the woolfe in everie place you range, 
Praying on lambes that never went aftray, 
And like camelions muft your fuites be ftrange, 
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Who dooth by kinde change colours every day ; 
Without refpect, forgetting what you bee, 
Mafking in finne, as if God could not fee. 


Abate prefumption : finne is not a jeft, 

Though God forbeare, yet will he ftrike at length. 

God made thee man, make not thy felfe a beatt, 

But feeke to love thy God with foule and ftrength. 
Ill got, ill fpent, your hopes (in theft) pretended, 
Are griefe and fhame, and life in forrowes ended. 


Your chiefe defires to fill your purffe with golde, 
By hooke and crooke all carelefs of regarde ; 
You count him beft that Bayardlike is bolde, 
For fuch defires fharpe reckonining is preparde. 
Leave then to finne, fo may you fcape that fall, 
Which, following vice, you cannot fhun at all. 


Mad is the minde that {till in dangers ftray, 

Iron his heart whofe gaine is others woe: 

Solde is his foule whome Sathan leades away, 

His path diftruction where fo ere he goe: 
Solde, folde, for droffe: Oh, bee not fo deceav’d! 
Hell gapes, foule fincks, of heavenly joyes bereav’d. 


It’s I, invect, knowes what infection is, 

And loves effect that makes me thus to warne; 

Take what I give, for good confe¢tion tis : 

By my downe-fall far better may you learne, 
Leaft all to late, you weepe as well as I, 

In deathes deepe griefe, expecting ftill to die. 
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My forrowing fobbes with teares redeeme what's patt, 
Or flouds of teares fuffice for fore-done ills: 
Beholde my lookes with difcontent ore catft, 
Whofe heart dooth rend, whofe eyes frefh fountaines ftils ; 
And yet all this, and all that I can doe, 
Is fmall to that, which I have neede to doe. 


My foule fhall mourne for all my ill-done deedes, 
And I will weepe, fole author of foules woe 
Repentance fhall be my blacke mourning weedes, 
Ile bathe my felfe in teares from top to toe ; 
And while life is, which cannot now be long, 
Graunt mercie Lord! this fhall be all my fong. 


My heart through flefh fhall iffue fweating griefe, 

And fcald my bones with falt and brinifh teares : 

Through flefh and bone my heart fhall beg reliefe 

On bended knees, till bone my flefh outweares. 
All that I am Ile {pend in mourne for finne, 
And where I end, afrefh I will begin. 


Devine celeftiall maker of earths globe, 
Crown’d King of Kings, mofte happie power of powers ! 
Juft in thy judgement, cleare in scarlet robe, 
Sweet of all {weets, in judgement gall to fowres, 
Releafe my forrowes, if thou thinke it meete, 
And falve my finfull fores with balme fo fweet. 


Great God, remit the follies of my youth, 
Thy power devine I will no more offend: 
But I will ftrive to ferve thee ftill in truth, 
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While to this bodie thou a life doft lend, 
And at my end, Ile give the praife to thee, 
If thou but graunt one dram of thy mercie. 


If Maudlins teares did ever Chrift’s feete wet, 

And fweet her foule with true repentant teares : 

If Peters mourning {treames did mercy get, 

For all his finnes, though hee his Chrift forfweares, 
My fad laments, abounding from miné eyes, 
Sweet God accept, and heare my mournefull cryes. 


A wounded foule, a broken contrite heart, 
Creepes in great’{t throng thy mercies throne to touch, 
The oyle of life, king of my life impart, 
Though finne be great, thy mercies thrice as much. 
Oh thou that art in power, and mercy great, 
Send downe thy mercie from thy mercies feate ! 


The Publican fuppreft with weight of finne, 
Durft not prefume to caft his eyes on hie, 
Gazing on earth his heart did never linne, 
But J7/</erere lowely he did crie. 
Peccavi Lord, this finners foule confeffed. 
Whofe note I fing, that have no leffe tranfgreffed. 


The wandring fonne, whofe portion was mifpent 
With ryots, furfets, quaffing bowles of wine, 
Dainties all deere; in hunger now content, 
To feede with hogs this prodigalls not nice. 

All tattered torne, fkak’t out of colours fine, 
Neede him: compels to keepe a {trangers fwine. 


Ratfeys repentance. 


The ground contentes him now to reft upon, 

Whome beds of downe did whilome difcontent ; 

His head up boulftred with fome hill or ftone, 

The clouds a covering to his field-bed lent, 
When forrie man ore’ plundged wofull lyes, 
His curtaines colde, his canapy the fkies. 


Renumerating with himfelfe the caufe 

Of want, of woe, of hunger, and of colde, 

Offence to God, the breaking of his lawes, 

Then breake out teares he could no longer holde ; 
But weeping ran, till he his father fees, 
In true repentance bending on his knees. 


And with lowd organ of a faynting foule, 
Father, (he faid) I have gainft heaven offended, 
Gain{t earth, and Thee whofe power dooth fin controule ; 
No worthy fonne: fo he his faint fpeech ended. 
Yet ftill in filence pearles of teares dril’d foorth, 
Till fathers welcome counted him of worth. 


His fathers heart in pittie then relents, 

About his necke he clofde his aged armes, 

Glad in his heart his fonne in heart repents, 

Keceaves him home, and with a kiffe he warnes 
That all his friendes fhould feaft at his free coft, 
And welcome home his fonne fo long was loft. 


Thrice happie fonne, whofe teares renew this grace, 
And {weet repentance was it home thee brought. 
Threefolde, thrice double, happie fathers face, 


Ratfeys repentance. 


A fonne to finde whome thou fo long haft fought ! 
And fonne mofte happie in a father kinde, 
Who, being loft, did fuch a father finde. 


The felfe fame balme is cure for my great woe, 
The fame repentance makes me Adda crie : 
My fpeech doth faint, and I can fay no more, 


Mercye redreffe, els languifhing I die. [ paine, 
Sweet, fweete of fweetes, bleft balme, chiefe eafe of 


Graunt me my home, I will not ftray againe! 


No more fhall folly holde my wits in thrall, 

Wifdome fhall ranfome will from follies bandes, 

Experience fhall forewarne me Syrens all, 

Nor fhall difpaire touch confcience with foule hands ; 
But till lifes end, my prayers to heaven fhall hye, 
And with repentance will I live and die. 


With finne my foule fhall bee no more oppreft, 
My God to ferve fhall now be all my care: 
No longer fhall my thoughts bee at unreft, 
But dayly fhun the place where wicked are: 
And while the remnant of my life doth laft, 
Ile figh and forrow for my finnes forepaft. 


My colour’d fuites I now exchange for blacke, 
Till fcarlet finnes be all as white as fnowe: 
On me fweet time fhall never turne his backe, 
Nor fhall his tafke be more my tares to mowe ; 
But with repentance furrow hopes forlorne, 
Till God give grace I fheaff up better corne. 


44 Ratfeys repentance. 


This little remnant of my life fo poore 
Ile teach to fhun all finne and vices all. 
Giver of grace, graunt grace | finne no more, 
Eftablith me that I may never fall: 
To thee my heart, my life and foule I give, 
Who after death eternally makes live. 


Dyre¢ct my pathes even for thy mercies fake, 
Guide Thou my fteps to keepe repentant wayes: 
Keepe me from {fleepe, in thee {till let me wake 
To laude thy name during thefe arthly daies ; 
And when from earth I fhall diffolve to duft, 
Graunt that my foule may live among the juft. 


FINIS. GAMALIEL RATSEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LirrLe need, or indeed can, be said by way of introduction to the 
ensuing little poem, of which only one perfect copy is in exist- 
ence, although since we wrote of it not long ago (Bibliographical 
Account, 1865, vol. 1, p. 382) a mere fragment of it has been 
brought under our notice : that fragment includes only two pages 
and part of a third, but from the same types. 

It merits the distinction we have given to it by reprinting it, 
if only as a singular specimen of the versification for the period 
at which it was written. The story, of course, is from Ovid 
(Metam., u, v, 587); and in Golding’s heavy fourteen syllable 
lines it had first appeared in English in 1567. Hubbard’s system 
in 1569 was entirely different, and we may confidently say, much 
superior. Until then, the species of lyric stanza he adopted 
was, we think, unknown in our language ; and we are aware of 
no other example of it, either earlier or later: he uses it with 
skill and effect; and the easy, but unusual, manner in which he 
carries on the sense of a passage from one stanza to another 
deserves great commendation. His simplicity and natural pathos 
are also remarkable. Hubbard’s powers of expansion do not 
appear to have been great; he has told his incidents briefly, 
and has, in most instances, judiciously followed and adopted 
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the thoughts of the first narrator: still, he has throughout dis- 
played a laudable degree of freedom. 

Regarding “ W. Hubbard’’, as he is called on the title-page, 
and ‘“ W. Hub’’, as the name stands at the close of the production, 
we can give no information. Warton (H. H. P., iv, 2389, edit. 8vo.) 
without hesitation christens him William, and Ritson, with no 
expression of doubt, gives him the same name (Bibl. Poet., 
p. 251); but for aught that 1s known, it may have been Walter, 
Watkin, or any other name beginning with W. Whether 
Hubbard wrote anything else we are utterly ignorant; and the 
registers of the Stationers’ Company do not appear to contain 
any record even of this “ Tragical and lamentable History of two 
faithful Mates.”’ While reading it, in mere justice to the author, 
we must bear in mind that his harshest stanzas are three cen- 
turies old, and that his best have necessarily many of the pecu- 
liarities and quaintnesses of his day. 
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Historie 
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At London, by Wyllyam How, for Richard Johnes, 


and are to be folde at his {hop under the 
Lotterie houfe. 


Narr eidicce anita 


of Ceyx and A fcione. 


HEN frowning Fortune gan affaulte 


The tragicall and lamentable Historie 


her Foes, whofe deth fhe doth defire, 


She will revenge, though for no faulte, 
_ when Envie hath her fet on fire : 
Shee feekes to bring men to decaie 
whom erft alofte 
She had fet up at pleafant ftaye, 
though reeling ofte. 


And then at laft they, tumbling downe 
from higheft ftaie to loweft {tep, 
To lamentacion from renowne, 


with tumbling caft they downewarde 


Amonge all other, one I finde 
unfortunate ; 

For of his {tate Fortune repinde 
with cruell hate. 


He was fomtime of Thracine King, 


and Ceysc I reade he hadttomname: 


Dame Fortune his mifchaunce feeking, 
fhe tolde him ftreight, by flickering 


lep. 


Fame, 
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The tragicall and lamentable 


How Peleus his brother was, 
by ruinous chaunce, 

With Death diftroyed, as cam to paffe, 
by Fortunes launce. 


Whereat he mufing ftoode difmayde, 

and vexed fore then in his thought ; 
How eafely might the fignes, he faide, 

the which before his death were wrought, 
Of all men well perceived be, 

as came to paffe, 
Betokening this his deftinte, 

which fearefull was. 


When Ceyx the matter did perceive, 
mifdoubting what was beft to doo, 

He did devife where he might have 
a remedie to flake his woo: 

For counfell he to feeke with fpeede 
at facred: Spels: 

Devifeth thus, as I do reade, 


where this God dwels. 


The God of Claros I do meane, 
where as an Oracle woulde tell 
Eache thing to fill fonde fanfies {treame, 
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but no good counfell their did dwell. 
Kinge Ceyx difpofed thus to goe 


ran) 


to this fonde God, 
Dame Fortune hath provided, loe 


this fcorging rod. 


Hiftorie of two faythfull Mates. 


He had a wife who had to name 
Alcione, then Thrachine Queene ; 
She was a wife of paffyng fame, 
few fuch at this time can be feene: 
To whom he minded to difclofe 
all his intente ; 
Unto his loving Mate he goes, 
untimely fent. 


He then began with faultring voice 
to fhewe the matter to his wife, 
At whofe prefence fhe did rejoyce, 
for fure fhee loved him as her life ; 
But when fhe heard he would departe, 
with feare there ftrake 
A chilnes ftraight unto hir hart, 
that teares out brake. 


Thre times fhe then about to fpeake, 
thre times fhe wafht hir face with teares, 
Thre times fhe of from teares did breake, 
and thus complained in his eares : 
What fault of myne (O husbande deare) 
doth thee compel], 
That thou wilt dwell no longer heere, 
but go to Spell? 


Do jorneies long delight thee nowe ? 
or doth mine abfence better pleafe 

Then my prefence? then I vowe 

to Neptune, guider of the feas, 


> 
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Whofe ftormes uncertain thou muft bide 
in wofull plight, 
To offer giftes if he will guide 


thy fhip aright, 


Untill thou comft at wifshed port ; 

for fure my care is great for thee, 
Thou art my joye and fure comfort, 

my faithfull fpoufe geve eare to mee: 
Shall I have caufe onely to mourne, 

and fhall my care 
Of thy uncerteine home returne 

be voide of feare? 


The fea doth make mee fore afraide: 

to thinke on it, my corps doth quake, 
My minde with mufing is difmaide, 

for verie woe my joinétes do fhake ; 
For broken late upon the fhoare 

the ribbes of {hips 
I fawe, whofe mafters long before 

the waves in whips. 


But yet, my fpoufe, if that thy will 
I can by no entreatance move, 

But that thou wilt perfever ftyll, 
Confider then my tender love, 

And mee (deare husbande) with thee take, 
that I maye bee 

Partaker of thy griefe, and make 

Some mirth for thee. 


FItftorte of two faythfull Mates. 


O loving wife, Alcione, 
my love, my deare and onely joye! 
(Quoth he) and wept full tenderlye ; 
let not mine abfence thee annoye: 
Content thy felfe full quietlie, 
and will no more 
On hovering waves to go with mee 
from Thrachine fhoare. 


For my returne fhalbe againe, 
if that the Goddes permit me life, 
Within two monthes, I tell thee plaine, 
as thou art my efpoufed wife. 
With that fhe gan for joy to weepe 
that Ceyx had 
Appointed daies, and fighed deepe, 
and wexed glad. 


She there doth bring him to the fhoore, 
where he his laft farewell did take. 
Alciones hart mifgave before, 


fhe did with trembling joyntes oft quake ; 


And {training Ceyx in her armes, 
with pittious looke, 

Her laft farewell, miftrufting harmes, 
fhe fadly tooke. 


And when fhe fawe the watermen 

the fhip beginne to drive from fhore, 
And that fhe muft hir fpoufe leave then, 
fhe, muche more heavy then before, 


The tragicall and lamentable 


My only joy is gon, fhe fayd, 
why do I live? 

Let death of thine with mine be paide: 
I would it give. 


And cafting up hir waterie eies, 

fhe did beholde her husband ftand 
On hatches, gon now far on feas: 

fhe fawe him becking with his hand, 
And fhe likewife her hands did fhake, 

as love did move, 
Where as fhe did her laft fight take 


of hir deere love. 


And when the fhip was out of fight, 
fhe ftraight unto hir chamber went : 
She fcreeked out with maine and might, 
and pitioufly fhe did lament ; 
She caft her body on her bed 
with fory heart, 
With dumped fprites, as heavy as led, 
renewes hir fmart. 


And whilft fhe lieth mufing here, 
a pleafant gale of winde doth blowe ; 
The wether waxeth very cleare, 
thefe fhipmen now in feas do rowe, 
And Ceyx doth make his men up hale 
the higheft maft, 
And fet them up with the top faile, 
that no wind waft. 


At laft they all arived are, 


ffiftorie of two faythfull Mates. 


when night was com and day was fpent, 


When eche of them muft ende their care, 


and eke muft there their lives relent ; 


For Boreas with his bitter blafts 


doth fierflie blow, 


And waves do rife up all in hafte 


to overthrowe 


Their fhip; and they with fearefull fpeede 


do cut down failes & clothes down rend: 


Eche man is bufie nowe at neede, 


yet all in vaine thei do contend ; 


For now the tempeft hath by force 


the upper hande: 


King Ceyx doth oftimes wifh his corfe 


to be on lande 


With his deare love Alcione, 


who now, he faith, did warning geve 


Of foming tempefts of the fea, 


yet he as then would not beleve; 


But willinglie would forwarde goe 


to feeke counfell, 


To paffe the fea would forwarde rowe 


te-20 to spell: 


King Ceyx did of his love {till fpeake : 


he alwaies cried (Alcione), 


Nothing would make his tonge of breake 


but wicked waves of watrie fea, 
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When thus with death he conquered was, 
and diynge in fea, 

He feemde to fpeake halfe dead (alas) 
Alcione! 


Whilfte Ceyx doth lye thus in the fea, 
quite drownde with over gulfing waves, 
On rufull bed Alcione, 
with weeping eies, fhe reftles craves 
For fafe and fpeedie comming home 
of, Ceyx#heranate, 
Who lieth toft on falt fea fome, 
unfortunate, 


Now dead and drowned in the fea: 

yet fhe the dayes doth compt and tell ; 
She thinkes, poore wretch Alcione, 

her husbandes home returne from Spell 
To be but flowe; and fhe doth thinke 

eche hower a day: 
No joyes into her hart can fink 

for his delay. 


She hopeth yet to fee him againe 
alive at his appointed hower. 

Her expectacion was in vaine, 
for Fortune was difpofed to lower 

On him, poore wretch, as late befell, 
yet fhe doth make 

Acompt of his returne from Spell, 

her loving make. 


f1iftorte of two faythfull Mates. 


The lady being thus mindfull ftill 
of her owne fpoufe and husband deare, 
The day is paft, the night doth fill 


eche thing with darkenes bright and cleare ; 


And fhe to reftles bed is gon 
to take hir fleepe, 

And ftraight a flumber ftealing on, 
her eyes yet weepe. 


This wofull wight, Alcione, 

doth dreame fhe feeth ftand by her bed, 
Her only joy, late drownd in fea, 

pale, wan, ftarke nakt, and cold as lead: 
She thought he leaned on her breft, 

and to her faid; 
My loving wife, me thou knoweft, 

be not difmaid. 


Thy Ceyx is dead; therfore in vaine 
of my retourne no reckening make: 
The boifterous windes with might and main 
our fhip on feas did toffe and shake 
Untill it was turnd upfidowne, 
and drownd in fea. 
O worthie wight of high renowne, 
Alcione! 


Thou heareft not by falfe reporte, 

but I my felfe my fhipwreke fhow ; 
Arife, therfore, come and comfort 
thy husband, and fom teares beltowe 
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Upon thy fpoufe; and decke the now 
with moorning weede, 

For I can mirth no more allowe, 
now I am dead. 


With that she ftretched forth her handes, 
her husbands ghoft for to imbrace ; 
He fteps a fide and backward ftands, 
with that the teares ran downe hir face: 
She fcreeketh out, why doeth thou flie, 
and leave me alone? 
Then take me with thee, for I muft die, 
if thou art gon. 


All this she did yet being a fleepe, 
and by and by she did awake, 

And rewfully began to weepe, 
and heavely the matter take: 

Shee rent her clothes, and tare her heere, 
with extreme woe ; 

Her nurce then rofe with rewfull feare, 
and ranne her to. 


She did demaunde what was the caufe 

of her great griefe and piteous mone? 
Wherat this ladie yet did paufe ; 

at laft she faide, I am undone ! 
Alcione is caft awaye 

with Ceyx his death ; 
For he hath yelded up, I faye, 
his vitall breath. 


fTrftorie of two faythfull Mates. 


This, this, it is that I did feare 
before thy jorney in my minde ; 
I warned thee, thou didft not care, 


that thou shouldft not truft to the winde. 
And whilft she talked the night was gone 


and daye was bright ; 
Unto the shoare with fpeede she ronne 
and foote fteppes light. 


She, ftanding mourning on the fhoare, 
and cafting up her weeping eies, 

And liftening how the fea did roare, 
a great waie of, on fea she fpies 

A thing come tumbling on the fea, 
muche like a corce; 

She mervailed what it should bee 
that waters force 


Brought hovering fo toward the shoare : 
at fait shee lawe it was a man; 
She knewe not who it was therfore, 
to fpeake she then with woe began. 
Alas! poore wretch (she faid) thy wife, 
if any there bee, 
Maye wish her felfe devoyde of life 
for death of thee. 


And as the winde the waves did toffe, 
the bodie floated nearer lande, 
Yet she not ware of her great loffe, 
untill it came unto her hande, 
Anone it did arrive on fhoare : 
Alcione 


The tragicall and lamentable Hiftorre, ete. 


Sawe Ceyx, who grieved her full fore, 
late drownde in fea. 


And therwithall fhe fcratched her face, 
her heere and garments fhe did teare, 
She reached out, in wofull cafe, 
to Ceyx her tremblyng hands w’ feare : 
She fayde, now comft thou home, my love, 
in fuch a cafe? 
He beyng dead, fhe did remove 
to touche his face. 


And alfo yet not being content, 
this wretched wight, Alcione, 
She crieth, O Atropos!*confent 
and caft her felfe into the fea ; 
And on her husbands corce doth lie, 
as poets faine ; 
And both were turned to birds truly, 
and {till remaine. 


Their love right well we may commende, 
for few fuch mates are at this day, 
Who love fo ftedfaft to the ende: 
therfore example take we may 
By Ceyx and Alcione, 
which both live ftill, 
As I do read, and haunt the fea, 
as poets will. 


Felix quem fatiunt aliena pericula cautum. 
(qd) 7 wize. 


FINIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE following, as far as we recollect, is the oldest piece of prose 
autobiography in our language. JBesides the copy we have 
used, there is but one other exemplar of the tract extant, and that 
very imperfect. 

The author spelt his own name in at least two different ways, 
Vennar and Vennard: a letter from him to Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, dated 5th Dec. 1609, and subscribed ‘ Richard 
Vennard, of Lincolnes Inne,” is preserved at Bridgewater House. 
The editor of the ensuing reprint purchased the original tract for 
the first Harl of Ellesmere, about the year 1845 ; and as it contains 
some curious pieces of stage-history, connected with the Globe 
and Swan theatres, his lordship kindly and considerately gave 
it to the author of ‘The History of English Dramatic Poetry” 
(3 vols., 8vo., 1831) as interesting illustrations of the subject. It 
refers principally to the performance of a species of drama, or 
show, which was entitled “ Englands Joy’’, and which had been 
got up by Vennard, in order to relieve his necessities, but which, 
as he proves in the “ Apology” in the hands of the reader, was an 


‘“‘abusively”’ obtained 


entire failure. Hence, as he states also, he 
the nickname of “‘ England’s Joy”. From another passage, we 
are led to infer that he went upon the stage at the Globe, but we 
may conclude that his success as an actor was about upon a par 
with his success as an author. 

The library of the Society of Antiquaries contains a broadside 
or “platform” of “ Englands Joy’, as it was to have been 
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‘played at the Swan on 6 Noy. 1602”; and it is ridiculed and 
satirised by several pamphleteers and poets of the day. Near the 
close, Vennard mentions two other productions by him, one of 
which is also a known broadside with woodcuts and verses, and 
the other a loyal effusion on the deliverance of the King and 
Parliament from the Gunpowder Plot. <A review of the last 
will be found in “ Bibliographical Account, etc.,’’ vol. 11, 468. 

Vennard claims, and justly, to have been of a good family in 
Wiltshire; but of so confiding a disposition, that he was a con- 
stant prey to designing money-lenders and sharpers; he was, 
therefore, constantly in difficulties and confinement. He nar- 
rates, with some circumstantiality, his exertions to obtain the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt; and it seems certain that, 
with the aid of two English countesses, he was able to relieve the 
wants of many incarcerated victims. Of himself he says, almost 
prophetically, “‘I never held myself so fatally unfortunate as to 
expire my last breath in a prison”; and yet it is unquestionable 
that he died, soon after he wrote those words, in what was called 
“the black hole’ of Wood Street -Counter, in the most abject 
misery. “Counters Commonwealth’, 4to., 1617, p. 64. William 
Fennor, or Fenner, who gives this information, had been fre- 
quently confounded with the author of “ England’s Joy”. 

On p. 10 of the ensuing reprint will be seen a remarkable pas- 
sage regarding “The Knight of the Burning Pestle’, and its 
condemnation on its first performance, by which it likewise 
appears that it was written only by one author, and not by 


Beaumont and Fletcher jointly. 
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An Apology : 
WRIDTEIN 


By RicHarD VENNAR, of Lincolnes Inne, 
abufively called 


Cuglands Hop. 


To repreffe the contagious Ruptures 
of the infected Multitude, who, having 
difeafed {tomackes of their owne, 
make the world beleeve they 
caft up others poyfon. 


AND DEDICATED 


To the fame pur-blinde Multitude, who feed with: 
Spectacles to make their meate 
Seeme bigger. 


As hoping, not altogether 
unworthy the perufall of the Nobleft 
Judgements, who may hence either 
finde reafon to cenfure others 
modeftly, or fuftaine their 
owne wrongs lightly. 


TE OI LOIN: 


Printed by Nicholas Okes. 1614. 
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An Apology 
Written by Richard Venner of Lincolnes Inne, 
abufively called Englands Joy. 

DEDICATED 


To the pur-blinde Multitude that feede with fpectacles 
to make their meate feeme bigger. 


T was a wife faying of King Agefilaus, concerning the 
praife of ill men, that the manners of the commenders 
were to be expected in the commended: from which I 
have often tooke occafion to comfort my unjuft fufferings, 
when I confidered the calumnies of my rude adverfaries, 
would (at leaft to better judgements) diftinguifh mee from 
a chicken of their owne brood: neither could I vouchfafe 
to publifh any defence of my former actions, though pro- 
voked by the rough tongues of the beaft Waltitude, {o long 
as I confidered wife men could not be ignorant of the fay- 
ing of the wifeft, Prov. 18, v. 3, “When the wicked com- 
meth then commeth contempt, and with the vile man re- 
proach,” untill finding boldfaced fame, who onely differs 
from a harlot in this, MWodzlitate viget virefque acquirit 
eundo, gathers ftrength out of motion, and growes lufty by 
labour, had tooke breath from garlike noftrils to infect 
fkarlet bodies ; and then chiefly when I thought the foole- 
world had beene weary of his old bauble, having every day fo 
many new ones brought forth for him to play with, I could 
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not be fo incenfible to my much injury, having experienced 
the {choole theame, Veterem ferendo tnjurtiam invitus no- 
vam, but caft away all refpects of difference that might 
priviledge me from fo unequall a combat as this; and with 
the noble Spaniard, provokt by a fellow of ignoble difcent, 
who thus beganne his challenge, I Roderigo de Tormes, 
being as bafe a rafcall as thy felfe, doe fummon thee 
Alonzo, &c. So I am content, having Salomons warrant, 
to anfwere a foole according to his foolifhneffe, leaft he 
grow proud in his owne conceit. 

Firft, therefore, that you may know my birth promifed 
me no fuch competitors: I was fonne to John Vennar of 
Salisbury, Efquire, a commiffioner in the peace, a yonger 
brother I muft confeffe mee, as would elfe manifeft it felfe 
by the fequent ftory, to make mee appeare that which, I 
feare, many of you are not (though I wifh you were) in 
condition a Chriftian. Bifhop Jewel adminiftred that fa- 
crament to mee, witneffed by two noble Earles of Bedford 
and Pembrooke deceafed; the firft part of my education 
committed to Doctor Hill, from whofe inftruétion I pro- 
ceeded to Bayliol Colledge in Oxon, being a fellow com- 
moner in that houfe two yeares; whence my defires carry- 
ing mee with the windy humour of travell, I being yong, 
my father fent mee into France, attended by an Italian for 
my guide, and a ferving man and a page for my followers, 
Henry de Valoys being then king, in whofe court I pur- 
chafed fuch refpect, that I obtained his letters to Maximi- 
lian, then Emperour, in my large commendation: where 
after fome f{tay, returning through Germany home againe, 
I forth-with admitted my felfe one of Lincolnes Inne, the 
moft honourable Lord Ellefmere, now Lord Chauncelour, 
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being then reader. The fafhion of my life anfwering my 
birth and former education fo farre, that I dare my moft 
malicious detra¢tors to paralel my port and habite with any 
gentleman under the degree of Honourable, maintaining 
my felfe, and fixe men, with horfes futable, in that place. 

Heere doe I fee fome Pzz/ne fhew his teeth, comming out 
with a warm fentence that lies hote in his flefh yet: Wee ¢e 
collaudes, nec te culpaverts ipfe, hoc faciunt ftulti quos gloria 
verat inanis. ‘To thefe I recite the deed of Epaminondas, 
remembred by Plutarch, who having overcome the Lacede- 
monians in a bloudy warre, expecting the praife of his con- 
queft, had the flaughter of his enemies much extenuated 
by his ungratefull countrimen, who being forc’t to publifh 
his owne praife, commanded the dead bodies fhould not be 
buried together, but that every towne might feeke out their 
owne, by which fearch and particular number the Generall 
was knowne to the true demonftration of his before 
obfcured victory. 

I have read [in] a learned moderne writer upon that faying 
of Saint Paul in the Aczs, “I was a Pharifie of the ftricteft 
order, and brought up at the feete of Gamaliel”, that where 
any good in us may be neceffary to exhortation, or of force 
to take away flander, we may without prejudice name it, 
helping either to the maintaining of Truth, or abolifhing a 
Lie. If fo, then I hope I have double warrant for this 
Apologie, my defert being fuch, that I durft, with Themis- 
tocles, come upon the Theater, and being demanded whofe 
voyce hee would heare, anfwered, his that fhould fpeake 
his praifes. For, as the firft part of my life was beneficiall 
to my felfe by my father’s bounty, fo the remainder there- 
of, hitherto hath beene fo profitable to my country, even 
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to that infencible beaft, mine adverfary, that I may boldly 
affrme no man of my degree in this kingdome, hath with 
more danger of his perfon and adventure of his eftate, 
brought equall benefite to his country; but feeing my cafe 
is the fame with the Phylofophers, who falling in company 
among theeves, and being fodainely overtaken with the 
fcoutes and publicke officers, faid one to another, “if wee be 
knowne, wee bee undone,” hee cried out likewife, on the 
other fide, “ unleffe wee bee knowne, Iam undone.” To the 
intent, therefore, I fay, that I may be the better defcerned 
from thefe companions, I will firft difcover them, by laying 
open the grounde upon which they have given judgement 
of my difeafes, which, falling within no compaffe of judi- 
cious principles, I may the better give you a touch of my 
pulfe, which I hope, to more fenfible and fteddy. opinions, 
will fufficiently plead my health. 

The firft wound, then, that my fame received was by a 
man that had the name of Law to his profeffion, which hee 
had purchafed with prayer and fafting, for with much in- 
treaty, and with teares, hee got certificate that hee had 
long enough combatted with flender commons to write 
Esquire at Lincolne’s Inn. This man that had onely wit 
to defeate mee of my patrimony, though otherwife [of] fmall 
difcretion, married my elder brothers widdow, my father 
yet living, who having intent to leave his lands to her 
children, made a deed of gift to mee of all his goods, to 
the value of many thousand pounds: not long after, hee 
paies Nature her tribute, and by a fuppofed will, my 
brother of the Law, in my abfence, poffeffed himfelfe of 
the eftate before given unto mee, in fteed of that portion, 
laying fuppofed forgery of that deed to my charge, and 
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further, in malice to weaken my eftate, drawes me into the 
Starre Chamber: the fuite was long, my purfe of defence 
fhort, my credite and innocency unproportionable ; what 
the one did {tretch to, the other was too bad a paymaifter 
for; fo that I found many futes begunne ere the firft was 
ended, In briefe, execution out-went judgement, the King’s 
Bench was elder brother to the Fleete, I had better defenfe 
for my eares than my feete, which, though I had heard long 
ill on all fides, ftood ftill within the compaffe of my cap. 
Though there were a reafonable evidence to returne a ver- 
dict of not guilty on my fide, yet fince no leffe then mus- 
ket proofe muft ferve againft fuch hot fhots, you fhall take 
notice I had a compofition of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which by long imprifonment I was enforced to ac- 
cept of : whence I hope the groffeft fkull may draw this 
conclufion: Crzmes may oft bee pardoned, never rewarded. 
To the meaneft capacity this fore would feeme to have his 
cure; but, hard is my fate to beare that marke which 
Alexander's parafites advifed his fellowes to brand the 
fmootheft face with, namely: We metuerent quodvts crimen 
a guemvis intendere quamvis enim vulnus Janetur manet 
cicatrix: as much as to fay, that no man fhould doubt to 
impofe any crime to any man, for though he heale the 
cut, the fkarre remaines. Which counfell Erafmus, not 
without good caufe, cals the moft pernitious that ever pro- 
ceeded from devill; and I have made experiment of it, for 
prefently after my liberty received, upon fome report of 
my trouble, whofe caufe carried name enough of flander to 
thofe who onely tooke paines to heare my accufation, not 
anfwere. A youth of your owne traine, a head of the fame 
Montfter, in the fhape of a gentleman of the Lord Admirals, 
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having counterfeited his Lord’s hand and feale for the re- 
ceite of fourty pounds out of the Store-houfe of Detford, 
takes a chamber in Chancery Lane, neere my houfe, where 
in fhort time hee tooke upon him the name of ficke, being, 
as you have heard, not very found: in the midft of his 
fained fit hee fends for mee, without witneffe, delivering 
mee the warrant for the money, and requef{ts my paines in 
riding to receive it, as I paffed that way to my houfe at 
Lewfham, in Kent. Which project carried thus much 
fafety to himfelfe, that if the fumme were delivered, it was 
eafily earned ; if it mifcarried, it was eafily anfwered; where 
my avowing was to be avoided by his denyall, which, fall- 
ing upon mee with fome amazement, brought full aftonifh- 
ment in his confident abjuring. Heere was the proverbe 
verified, “An ill name, halfe hang’d”; the old fkarre being 
worfe then a new hurt to prove my imperfection ; all but 
my unfpotted confcience giving mee over to the feverity of 
cenfure: in which tryall my tongue, uttering the free lan- 
guage of my heart, wrought fo effectually on that Honour- 
able Treafurer Burghlies compaffion, that with great judge- 
ment and happy fucceffe, a ftraight examination of my 
counterfeit marchant opened his ware-houfe, where I was 
found but a porter, and bore onely the waight for a time, 
which, with fome other of the like commodity, broke his 
necke, for /w/penfus erat. Hee was to you an example, 
brethren. 

By this I may feeme, like a cunning oratour, to have 
produced the weakeft imputations firft, that their cleering 
might fet the better glofs upon more knowne defeéts : for 
who can excufe my publique default of the Swan, where 
not a collier but cals his deere 12 penfe to witneffe the 
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difafter of the day? How fhould I, without blufhing, deny 
the name of Axgland’s Foy, who had fo many goffips at 
my Chriftening? Surely this divill muft be caft out at 
leafure; you muft ufe fome patience to heare; and I rob 
you of a little more time to deliver the circumftance, which, 
with indifferency heard, I affure my felfe will prove but a 
chimera, and either appeare but a winde, or Ixions monfter 
at moft, part man, part beaft. 

Confidering, then, my unjuft troubles had wrapt mee 
in many debts, and thofe hardly fatisfied by the former 
unequal compofition, fuppofe I had onely a younger 
brother’s patrimony left me, my limbes and my wits (the 
worift tenants a citizen can let a house to), that to adde to 
my wants, I had the remembrance of my former plenty, 
with the Steward in the Gofpell I could exclude my felfe 
from labour, and beggery was fhamefull, I put new wings 
to my dull hopes, and refolved to go for Scotland, per- 
fwading my felfe that his Majefties letters would, upon the 
right conceiving of my cafe, perfwade with the Lords of 
the Councell heere in England, to have a hearing of my 
caufe, the former agreement notwithftanding. 

My comming into Scotland was in anno 1600, the 7 of 
Auguft, where to my hearts joy I beheld his Majefty in 
triumph riding towards the church at Edenborough, to 
offer up his hearty facrifice of praife and thankefgiving 
unto that moft high God, who had fo wonderfully and gra- 
cioufly delivered him from that hel-bred treafon of the 
Gouries, the moft noble and valiant Vice-counts, Fenton 
and Haddington being the inftrumental meanes of his 
happy deliverance from that horrid danger, whofe memor- 
able fervices therein deferves to bee recorded to pofterity, 
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even with the moft notorious examples of the moft noble 
Romanes in the prefervation of their prince and country. 
The beholding of which triumphes, together with the ex- 
ceeding joy of his fubjecéts, and his Majefties moft gracious 
acceptance thereof, did fo ftirre up my affection, that it 
moved mee to paffion, which (though being there a {tranger) 
I manifefted by my teares, as outward fignes of inward joy. 
The next morning following this bleffed day, I writ a 
prayer in my bed of thankes-giving for his Majefties happy 
deliverance, which prayer, without my privity, was pre- 
fented to his Highneffe by one Maifter Duncan Moore, a 
gentleman of Scotland, and one of the guarde to the French 
King ; whereupon I was fent for, and graced by kiffing his 
royal hand; after which I attended his Higheneffe to 
Faulkeland, where, after fome ftay, returning to Edinbo- 
rough, I was there queftioned with by Maifter George 
Nicholfon, then agent for England, touching my loyalty ; 
and after returning into England, and comming to the 
court, then at Richmond, I was not onely apprehended and 
examined, but alfo committed for the fame, as a dangerous 
member to the ftate: fo that in all my courfes my actions 
have beene miftaken, and I unjuftly cenfured. 

This new gaule of my imprifonment, grating upon the 
tender fkinne of my late hurt reputation, made it againe to 
rankle, and become an eye-fore to that barking beaft the 
Multitude, that ever meafure things by their events. And 
to fay truth, I have feldome hard a wife man that loft com- 
mended, or a foole that wanne difpraifed, but the succeffe 
hath generally overmaiftred both opinion and report. 

This was my entertainement in England after my re- 
turne out of Scotland ; which nevertheleffe I tooke the more 
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patiently, becaufe it was derived from an innated love in 
mee to that Majefty, which I trufted then fhould afterwards 
bee my Soveraigne, which happy time is now come, and it is 
to me fo great joy (without flattery bee it fpoken) that 
what croffe accidents of the world fo ever happen mee, I 
fhall never difefteeme my fortunes in this regard, that after 
all the ftormes of my malignant ftarres, I have nevertheleffe 
lived to fee thefe happy Halcion daies. 

Thus I lived a long time as a bird ina cage, not fed like 
birds at their keepers coft, but as a hurt deere in an inclofed 
eround, hunted with the continuall cries of the faftidious 
and pittileffe hel-hounds of a jayle. Howbeit, I never held 
my felfe fo fatally unfortunate as to expire my laft breath 
in a prifon, for at laft I got my freedome, and cafting up 
my reckoning with counters, wanting money both for that 
ufe and others, my minde became diverfly diftracted with 
plurallity of purpofes, fome times carried one way, fome 
times another: the laft, that I ftood not leaft upon in refo- 
lution, was a fecond intendment for Scotland; but to this 
purpofe there wanted armes, or rather the finewes of armes, 
money. I faw daily offering to the God of pleafure, re- 
fident at the Globe on the Banke-fide, of much more then 
would have fupplyed my then want: I noted every mans 
hand ready to feed the luxury of his eye, that puld downe 
his hat to ftop the fight of his charity, wherefore I con- 
cluded to make a friend of Mammon, and to give them 
found for words, both being but aire, for which they fhould 
give double payment, to the intent onely, men of ability 
might make the purchafe without repentance, and my felfe 
obferve that wife rule of phylofophy—Von fiat per plura 
quod poteft fieri per pauciora. My devife was all forts of 
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mufique, beginning with chambers, the harpe of war, and 
ending with hounds, the cry of peace, of which I was doubly 
provided for Fox and Hare. 

The report of gentlemen and gentlewomens AOE, be- 
ing indeed the flagge to our theater, was not meerely falci- 
fication, for I had divers Chorus to bee fpoken by men of 
good birth, fchollers by profeffion, protefting that the bufi- 
neffe was meerely abufed by the comming of fome beagles 
upon mee that were none of the intended kennell : I meane 
baylifes, who, feizing mee before the firft entrance, fpoke 
an Epilogue inftead of a Prologue. This changed the play 
into the hunting of the fox, which, that the world may 
know for a verity, I heere promife the next tearme, with the 
true hiftory of my life, to bee publiquely prefented, to in- 
fert, in place of muficke for the a¢tes, all thofe intendments 
prepared for that daies entertainement: which, feeing it muft 
reft in your beliefes till then, I will be content fo long to 
weare your apellation, preferring onely in this imputation 
fo farre the part of an Apologift, that drawing the accident 
it felfe, without defence, into judicious queftion, this Scoggins 
crow, that hath filled fo many mouths, will prove but a 
rooke. For fuppofe that the play was hift, was I the firft 
poet made my clients penitents, let the burning peftle bee 
heard in my caufe, which rang fo difmally in your eares, 
and yet the writer in {tate of grace. 

The difference was, I prefented you with a dumbe fhow, 
and the players fay that is alwaies as good as a bad att: 
neither could the coft bee great, that for one twelve pence 
afforded mirth for a twelve-month after. At the higheft 
rate you lent mee but an afternoones hearing, the expecta- 
tion being worth the money, fince phylofophers fay that 
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the fweetneffe of hope is beyond the enjoying; and in this 
fenfe I bettered that daies travell, the errour being your 
owne, that being ignorant of a logitian, ftile mee an im- 
poftor, from which I am fo farre, that the law fhall fpeake 
for mee, which prefuppofeth every man good, till hee bee 
convicted bad; and I prefume it came not within the com- 
paffe of an inditement. The conclufion is this: I had too 
many patrons for fo flender a worke, and for that fault this 
Apologie is my fufficient anfwere. Neither is it ftrange to 
have fo much mony for fix verfes, fince Bonum quo commu- 
nius co melius:; and poetry in a more legitimate age hath 
beene held cofin-germane to goodneffe; but were there no 
more holes in this veffell, you might foone {top the leake. 
I have forgot the Inner Temple (you will fay) and I 
thinke many of you never came at it, where I moulted in 
my old age: the truth is naked; I can hardly finde a 
cloake for this tempeft: I muft profeffe ingenioufly I call 
this an affliction, and that is neere a fufferance fhould I 
fay, as I muft, if I dare fpeake the truth, I felt injuftice. 
This I will fay; my judges were my executioners, and I 
never faw the fcale and the fword pictured in one hand 
before : had I been guilty of wrong to them, I muft have 
had a great opinion of my wit, or my power: on the other 
fide, my knowne difgrace from fuch unqueftionable judg- 
ments will hardly indure a plea of innocence; and for 
ignorance it will not fave mee, though a miftaking of the 
matter, knowing my perfon needed no guere, brought me to 
feele that which they recompenc’t with money as an in- 
jury : which Maifter Toufe, a worfhipfull and grave bencher 
of the houfe, is a fufficient witneffe to, who paid it: fo that 
this, the moft mortall wound in the eye of many, is but a 
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mountebankes poyfon, fwelled with a toad, and heald with 
a {pider. 

Many fee the hurt, whom I cannot acquaint with the 
cure: I therefore this averre, that a fumme of money was 
fet downe, and paid mee in fatisfaction of that wrong done 
unto mee by the commandement of that moft honourable, 
wife and learned Councellour of Eftate, the now Lord 
Chancellour of England; who, being himfelfe the principall 
flower of the Law, yeelds a fweete {melling favour of his 
vertues to all the profeffours thereof, leading them the way 
of right and equity by his juft example. If this be true, as 
how can it be otherwife, producing fuch inftances ? the 
fault lies in your incredulitie, not my honefty, for men ufe 
not to give fatisfaction of right but wrong. If this pofition 
of Divinity bee alfo true, as unqueftionable it is, that Con- 
JScventia accufat vel condemnat, I fhall not feare fentence for 
this crime. But I am homo multorum fcelerum, you will 
object, and fo many fmoakes cannot be got without fome 
fire. How can I hurry away with my coach and four 
horfes from Sir John Spencers accufation of mee, as was 
falfely alleaged, in ftead of requiting an injury, or confeffion 
of a wrong therein done to mee: the Fleete poffeft mee: I 
thinke the phrafe fuites mee, for never was diftreffed man 
fo conjured: take this er confeffo ; 1 was coram judice, and 
committed for the fact fuppofed for five hundred pounds ; 
and the honourable Lord Cooke, now Lord Chiefe Juftice 
of England, his name ufed for the mony. Should I onely 
recite for my felfe the fable which A®fop told the men of 
Delphos, being unjuftly to fuffer death, I imagine it will 
not be from my purpofe, which thus comes to you. 

A country gentleman having never beene in the citty, 
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and hearing fome courtier, in the progreffe belike, utter the 
commendation of the freedome, refolved with himfelfe to 
fee whether truth was alwaies clad in purple; and for that 
purpofe put a couple of affes into his cart, now called a 
coach, and makes for the citty : the beafts being great ene- 
mies to {moake tooke a more open way, and being now 
overtaken with night, the poore gentleman finding himfelfe 
in an inevitable place of danger, cries out, “ How unwelcome 
art thou, Death, not for thine owne fake, but for that thou 
art prefented to mee by fuch ignoble and dull creatures. 
Had J fuffred by horfes, nay mules, it had been poffible to 
men of quality, but falling by long-ear’d cattell at the beft, 
Pecan bee etteemed but a:carrier,’ 

Surely, good people, I am no better mounted then was 
this gentleman: my griefe is the fame, for if I fhould put 
you in the way, in {teed of the oftery, you wold chufe to 
bruife on thiftles, though your owne gummes bleed : though 
I be not free, I will not faile my direction, howfoever I am 
fure to finde you benighted. 

There was a project, in the time of Sir John Wattes his 
maioralty, for a mafke to bee prefented by the citizens at 
court, the Chriftmas following at the marriage of the Lord 
Hayes to the daughter and heyre of the worthy Lord 
Denny, wherewith I had acquainted the Kings Majefty, 
who gave a gracious allowance therto: for the furtherance 
whereof the noble-minded Lord Mayor, moved by a letter 
from the Recorder, Sir Henry Mountague under his hand, 
promifed that if I could procure a thoufand pound to bee 
tendred at his houfe in London towards that bufineffe, hee 
would double it; five hundred pound whereof Sir Stephen 
Soame undertooke for mee, the other five hundred pound I 
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moved to Sir John Spencer; and going beyond my com- 
miffion, ufed an honourable perfons name to him, not to 
lend me the money, or to part with a groat, but rather for 
his fake to further the intendment by fuch a tender to bee 
made and returned by his owne fervants. The knight was 
wife ; his wealth fpoke no leffe. Sufpition and Wifedome 
are fitters: you will fay my name carried doubt enough in 
it. Before the howre appointed for the tender I was appre- 
hended, carried before the Chief Juftice to bee examined. 
The truth of my meaning appeared by Sir Stephen Soame, 
who being fent for to that purpofe, cleared me before thofe 
Lords, and that honourable perfon being prefent, whofe 
name I ufed, by free pardon purged me from that bold- 
neffe: thereupon I pleaded my difcharge, it may bee, in too 
rough a phrafe. I was taught manners; and I hope, my 
brethren, you will not lay this as a finne to my charge, be- 
ing your felves yet to learne. 

I lay long in prifon, not from want of caufe to be releaft, 
but in defire to know the ground of my reftrainte. The 
point controverfed is the fault: I have a knight for the 
foreman of my jury, who gave up his verdite of not guilty 
to the inditement: if I lay by it for want of fureties for the 
good behaviour, rudeneffe is a leffe ill then coufenage: of 
the one I have proved my felfe guiltleffe, and from the 
other I appeale to them which know what provokt au- 
thority can doe. It was a juft with, though impoffible, of 
the poet, that defired none to judge but they that knew 
how to write: I wifh I had no more judges then could tell 
how to reade : ignorance is not onely an enemy to art, but 
to vertue; Salvabimur fi feparemur & cetu, faith wife 
Seneca : it is your act makes mee condemned. Well faid 
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Cicero of you the valiant rabble, you had good left hands, 
ill right : your blowes fall without defence ; but as it is the 
eafieft thing to accufe, fo you that have no art in taking out 
of hard leffons, feldome cleere any, at leaft not without 
paffion, which makes your eftimation the fame it is, and 
my felfe from Diogenes fearch, when I often heare my felfe 
calumniated by your impure gummes, wifh I had a man to 
my accufer; but feeing my difire impoffible, I have of late 
imitated Arcadio the Macedonian, who, forfaking his coun- 
try becaufe of Phillip, was overtaken by a fuddaine fiege of 
his at Delphos, of whom the king demanding whether he 
fled ? anfwered, to the countrey where no man knew Phillip. 
This, I fay, hath caufed mee to make my late aboade in 
the two noble counties of Kent and Effex, of whom I may 
fay, if any object there are fome of that brood there, fure 
I have met with none; but on the contrary, with many gen- 
tlemen of great ranke and quality, who, like themfelves, 
did ufe me nobly, making thofe counties by their generous 
converfation, feeme to me a fummer garden, full of delight 
and pleafure. But for that I may not be fo ungratefull to 
thofe worthy perfonages there remaining, to mingle them 
under one chapter with the adulterated feed, I will heere 
give an end to the firft part of this my Apologie, which is 
mine owne defence, and for the fecond part, which is my 
merite, appeale from the Jewes to Feftus, and Agrippa ; and 
with Lentulus, who accufed the ambition of Pompey, now 
defended by the acclamation of the multitude, cry out 
Acclamate quirites dum licet, jam enim tmpune non licebit. 
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To all generous Perfons, whofe births and 


qualities are the fame. 


RIGHT noble and equall judging Gentlemen, fince our 
good names and our lives have but one ending, my felfe 
being not to bee acounted, by this reckoning, amongft the 
living, have placed you, as at a funerall, varlets before 
fquires, beggars before knights. 

I know it will feeme ftrange unto you, that after fo long 
a trance of fifteene yeares, I fhould now ftart up with an 
Apologie again{t fo ranke gum’d an adverfary, feeing it is 
not unremembred of you, for an anfwere of high wifedome, 
in one Vatinius, a Romane, who being taxed by the com- 
mon accufer Calvus of many notorious crimes in the fenate, 
when every man expected -his reply, sheemittereamane: 
words: “ Fathers Confcript, remember it was onely Calvus 
accufed mee,’ and fo fate downe againe: for if upon point 
at duell, in matters criminall, a gentleman may have the 
priviledge not to anfwerea rafkall in triall of his life, ] know 
there cannot but lie the fame exception in case of our fame 
and eftimation; but as I have beene content to commit 
folly with fooles, fo it cannot misbecome mee, having no- 
thing derogated from my birth or education, to fpeake to 
you, moft generous friends, in your owne language, whom 
I willingly fummon to be of the jury, where my intents and 
actions fhall receive approbation, or cenfure. 

Unto the fecond part, then, of my divifion, which is my 
merite, a word out of date with thofe good fellowes, and 
comes to neere the Lattine for them to put into true Eng- 
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lifh, I fay and doubt not to prove, never man of my ranke, 
confidering the late lightneffe of my purfe, and now weake- 
neffe of my friends, waded deeper to reach the generall 
good of my country. 

Firft, to beginne at thofe places which cry for our cha- 
rity to deafe eares, I fay the miferable captives in the 
Kings Bench and in the Fleete, having fixed in my minde 
the worthily regiftred motto of Queene Elinor, wife to our 
Henry the fecond, who after long imprifonment, being re- 
leafed by her fonne, Richard the firft, and made Regent of 
the Land, made a generall infranchifement of all prifoners, 
whom murther, or execution for great fummes deteyned 
not, fetting under her efcufchion this verfe, Mon zgnara 
malt mtiferts fuccurrere difco, So from mine owne miferies, 
which is our trueft fchoole-maifter, learning to pitty others, 
I was one of thofe that, with the affiftance of the noble 
Counteffes, Margaret Counteffe of Cumberland, and that 
honourable and vertuous Lady, Anne Counteffe of War- 
wick, her fifter, that furthered the late Queenes moft graci- 
ous commiffion for the fpeedy enlargement of all unable 
debtors, affifted therein by thefe worthy minded Knights, 
viz, Sir Stephen Soame, Sir John Wats, Sir Edmund 
Bowyer, Sir Thomas Hunt, and Sir Thomas Gardnar, 
knights : which mercy being ftopt by the hand of a fevere | 
Judge, I was not behind hand in recording it to our moft 
compaffionate now king; whofe fpeedy re-grant thereof, I 
doubt not, in the generall benefite of this land, will fhortly 
fhew it felfe. Thus farre, I dare boldly fay, I waded in 
effecting this charitable bufineffe, fo farre, that by humble 
petition, under the hands of the prifoners of both places, 
feconded by certificate from thofe worthy knights above- 
D 
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faid, being Juftices in Middlefex and Surry, of my fuffici- 
ency, meanes were made to the Right Honourable the now 
Lord Chancellour, that I might bee made Regifter to the 
faid Commiffion, and Solicitor of their diftreffed caufes ; of 
which place, as I ftand in no difpaire, fo, may I attaine unto 
it, I dare promife to leave a memory behind mee of that 
integrity and zeale fhall fet mee upright againe in the 
world, lay the heavy headed monfter with double the mali- 
tious weight it doth upon mee. 

But now no more of the theoricke, let us now to the 
practick. It is God onely accepts defires, and hee knowes 
mine, which if my fins deny to come to aét, yet I affure 
my felfe, my acts fhall winne mee pardon. Know then, as 
my labour and furtherance hath not defaulted in things 
not yet perfected, fo it tooke hold of tefiemactionsmte 
make goodnefs abfolute ; not that I dare prefume to take 
from the exemplar charity of the Honourable Counteffe of 
Warwicke deceafed, whom to have knowne were a fuff- 
cient purgation of mee from any bafe or dejected courfe, 
fo in her opinion (I fay) had my now difpifed parts fuch 
place, that fhe wild mee to give her a ground to worke 
fome pyous act, with the greateft good, and leaft ofttenta- 
tion that might bee; which in the difcharge of 34 impri- 
foned Gentlemen and men of quality, by her owne and 
fingular bounty, through my truft and difcretion, was 
effected. Neither would I have any that reades this thinke 
charity could be better employed ; for furely, had oppref- 
fion crammed the prifons in King David's time, as in ours, 
hee would not have faid, “ Let my foule difcend into hell,” 
meaning thereby the contemplations thereof would ftirre 
him to all goodneffe and piety ; but he would have faid 
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Defcendat anima mea im carcerem: hee would have walked 
a turne, or two, or a weeke, in the goales and prifons of 
this Kingdome, being the true parallell of hell, where the 
wretched onely feele mifery, and thofe that want helpe are 
moft loaden with cruelty. 

There is no nation in the world that holds men for debt 
in fuch bondage, where the King fhall loofe his fubjects 
(not in his defence, or in their countries fervice) but ingaged 
upon the rotten commodities of hard hearted creditors, 
that there have made many a father childleffe, that had 
not the power to make themfelves parents. It was feldome 
heard that wife men would commit valiant foldiers to a 
coward Captaine: what are thefe but civill warres, which 
{wallow up many brave fpirits under the command of fuch 
{coundrell Leaders, who only take paines to bring thefe 
miferable men into danger, and there leave them. 

Our honeft, and moft charitable neighbours, the Low- 
Country men, in my opinion, have moft Chriftian-like 
order in this behalfe. If a man arreft his debtor, he finds 
him competent allowance during that reftraint : were this 
enacted with us, I am sure fo many Notaries would not 
turne Scriveners, bawds to Ufurers, nor Marchants heape 
up their ftained and foyled wares for yonger brothers, 
which fince they cannot utter for money, they fell for 
bloud, thrufting a weake commodity upon an unable 
debtor, either to make his bones, or his friends bonds. pay 
the extortion. Of this the greateft abufe of my native 
country hath beene my chiefeft endevour for reformation ; 
to which I call many men, now by my means and travell 
at liberty, to witneffe. 

Neither of late can I forget heere, the worthy to be 
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mentioned juftice of a great pillar of this land, the late 
Earle of Northampton, who, upon my fuite, within this 
tenne months, in the behalfe of an unnaturally defpoffeffed 
mother (by her owne fonne) from her houfe and living, 
having no remedy by the ftrict courfe of the common 
lawes of this Realme, notwithftanding by his noble order, 
taken by his Majesties commandement, this diftreffed Gen- 
tlewoman received her hearts defire in one fort-night, which 
had refted whole yeares before afflicted. 

But thefe are particular gratifications : where is the ge- 
nerall good you talke of, fayes mine enemy? It fals upon 
them in this due place. 

When in the happy rifing of our Northern Starre, each 
loyall fubject, in the fpring of this faire promifing feafon, 
cafting for a happy crop in the infuing harveft, brought 
feede to this new tillage, I was not behind hand, though 
not of the fame graine that others did; for many I faw 
take wheate from them to whom they returned tares, 
whilft, on the contrary, I exchanged barley for fetches. 

For in that firft progreffe made by his Majefty into my 
native country, hearing the tunes of forrow amongft fo 
many juft caufes of joyfull acclamations, I laid myne eare 
to the noate, and perceived where God had his cry, the 
devill alfo had his kennell: the bankes were full, no mar- 
vell if the waters overflowed ; the poore sheepe were fallen 
into the hands of wolves, which, like dogs of good fervice, 
durft yet, notwithftanding, looke upon the Shepeheard : 
poore ignorance had fwallowed many a foule bitte ; the 
crabbe fmiled to fee the muffell bite fo hard at a ftone, 
while hec pickt out his guts to ftuffe her owne garbage: 
here my confcience awakt me, and told me what fervice I 
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owed the foyle that firft felt my weight, and gave me 
breathing. Though my ability was weake the caufe in it 
felfe was fo ftrong, that at my firft complaint, made at 
Wilton, at the Earle of Pembrokes, of thofe abufes, I pro- 
cured from the King’s Majefty a Commiffion under his 
royal hand, directed to the right honourable Edward Earle 
of Hartford, Lord Lifetenant of Wiltis and Summerfet, to 
the reverent father in God, the Lord Bifhop of Sarum, Sir 
Edmund Ludlow, Sir Walter Long, Sir Edward Penrud- 
docke, knights, and to Do¢tor Tucker and others, upon whofe 
due examination of thefe crying oppreffions, fuch and fo 
many horrible, inhumane and barbarous tyrannies appeared 
to be fuffred by my innocent Country-men, that it would 
redound to the perpetual ignominy of our nation to fet 
them downe; the rather fince my good beginning and the 
perfeverance of one Glofter in Parliament, during the time 
of my wrongfull imprifonment, wrought by the moved fup- 
porter of that extortionous crew, that whole rabble of hel- 
hounds was difpierced, and all this Kingdome for ever 
heereafter freed from an intollerable and unlawfull anoy- 
ance by expreffe Edict from the King and Councell; the 
like fervice whereof hath not bene done by any man of my 
ranke within this Kingdome. 

But did my zeale heere end? No; furely I have an 
Englifh heart yet lives, which confidering the proneneffe of 
many feduced wretches to fhake off their moft eafy yoake 
of fubjeétion, and that the damned apparition of that 
never-to-be-forgotten Gunpowder-treafon had discovered 
the fhame of our nation, fearing though the wound were 
laid open to the roote, yet it had fweld farther in the 
upper parts, I compofed a briefe Treatife, containing mat- 
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ter to retain every fubject in his due obedience, setting 
thereby forth the reward of a faithfull fubject to his Prince, 
making severall exhortations therein to all eftates ; which 
booke I dedicated to the Kings moft excellent Majefty, 
and with the approbation and efpeciall letters of the learned 
and moft reverend Judges, Walmefley and Doddridge, I 
difpearfed the fame through their circuite of Surrey, Suffex, 
Kent, Effex, and Hartfordfhire. Neither muft I forget my 
more publicke device in picture and verfe, defcribing a Papift 
Dormant, a Papift Couchant, a Papift Leavant, a Papift 
Paffant,-a Papift Rampant, and a Papift Pendant, it being 
foode to ftrengthen feebler bodies, how ever better confti- 
tutions may difdaine to fwallow fuch weake morfels: as 
alfo the portratures of my Soveraigne, the Majefticke 
Queene, and the memorable Prince, with a true Subjects 
prayer, inferted under it in thefe verfes, viz. 


The God of all Eternity, 
Preferve this Royall Unity, 
That they may breath 

And everlafting breath, 
And thofe may pine in hell 
That feeke their deaths : 
Their ftates of bliffe 

Be Brittaines bleffed ftory, 
And give their foules 

A Crowne of endleffe glory. 


Which were fo accepted of that reverent Prelate, Doctor 
Vaughan, then Bifhop of London, that I had his letters of 
ample commendation to publifh them, as well within the 
Citty of London, as through all his Dioces. Thefe (I fay) 
howfoever in the eye of the high-flying Airy that breeds in 
our clime (may feeme worthy of negleét) had their ufe both 
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in the receiver and the giver, expreffing my juft affection, 
and wel-wifhing to the State. 

Laftly, as a more reall good, I muft make knowne, that 
though I am in life fingle, and in yeares fufficiently aged to 
carry my fight to my grave, my thoughts were not barren, 
but with a purpofe to leave many thankefull heyres behind 
me, I drew a project for an hofpitall, to be founded at Bath, 
in memory of our November Deliverance, and in releife of 
fuch decaied perfons, whofe want of ability in purfe might 
be no hinderance to their ability in health, repairing to 
that bleffed Fountaine and happy Jordan flowes in our con- 
tinent ; then to the furtherance of which foundation all my 
particular employments and labours have had no other 
{cope, being by many honourable perfonages fo incouraged 
therein, that I reft yet hopefull of fucceffe. 

To fumme up thefe my courfes at the publique barre of 
your impartiall cenfure, moft free and noble Brittaines, 
heere I make proteftation, that if any man can juftly taxe 
mee of fclander, deceipt, fraud, or coufenage, to the difre- 
putation of any man, or detrement, to the value of one 
crowne, I plead guilty to the former inditement ; whereto 
if my informers keepe filence, as I know they muft, I defire, 
and not unjuftly, to hold the ranke of my place and birth, 
with the favour of all deferving gentlemen, whom paffion 
cannot fway, and who know the tongues of this beaft, my 
enemy, ought to have no other credite then that of Carbo, 
the Roman, who was fo notorious a defamer, that whom hee 
moft accufed were held to bee moft innocent ; protefting 
henceforward to be as dumb to their calumnies as they are 
to goodneffe. And fo I humbly give this defence of my 
life into your able and generous protections, and the 
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thoughts of my foule unto his judgement that, I affure my 
felfe, will free me from thofe imputations, and in his mercy 
pardon my other infirmities. To whom I commend you in 
my daily Orizons, and reft 
The wel-wifher and fervant to 
all vertuous mindes. 
RICHARD VENNAR. 


FINTS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue famous old story of the conversion and subsequent martyr- 
dom of Plasidas, whose pagan name, if we may so say, was 
Eustas, or Eustace, seems to have been derived from the Gesta 
Romanorum, of which it forms the 90th chapter: from thence it 
obtained a place in Caxton’s “ Golden Legend’’; and anterior to 
the Reformation as well as long afterwards, it was extremely 
popular. This was, no doubt, the motive of John Partridge when 
he put it into verse, or, at all events, printed it, in the eighth 
year of the reign of Hlizabeth. At an earlier date (according 
to Warton, H. H. P., 8vo., 1824, 1, ccxxv) it had been translated 
into English from the French, and a copy of it 1s preserved 
among the Cotton MSS., Calig., A 2. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that it was a great favourite 
with our ancestors, and upon this circumstance Partridge seems 
to have mainly relied; for we certainly cannot much compliment 
him either upon his invention, or upon a happy use of his native 
language. “The History of Plasidas”’, however, came out when 
there existed few examples of the kind; and when, shortly before 
the commencement of the golden age of our poetry, there was 
not much competition. It is nevertheless important in the 
progress of our literature, because, in subject and treatment, 
it forms a connecting link between the older and newer style of 
composition. It is on this account chiefly that we have thought 
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it worth reprinting ; and in perusing it the reader must always 
bear in mind the disadvantages under which it was produced. 
The modesty of the author, when on his title-page he only claims 
to have “gathered it in Hnglish verse’, deserves commenda- 
tion; and although in the same year he put forth two other 
pieces in rhyme, he assumed in them no higher merit. (Bvbl. 
Acc lobo nVvOlei ap aly 

The extreme rarity of the performance is, no doubt, partly 
owing to the popularity of its subject: only two or three copies 
are now known, and in no existing catalogue has the title ever 
been correctly given. Of the author nothing has come down to 
us, and his name does not occur in the records of either university. 
His poem was entered at Stationers’ Hall, in 1565, as the “ His- 
tory of King Plasidas”; and how long the incidents continued 
to be admired, if not believed, may be judged from the fact that, 
at the date when Shakespeare may be said to have been in his 
zenith, Henry Chettle prepared them for the stage. Thus we 
have in our reprint the substance of a play by a celebrated drama- 
tist, which the old manager Henslowe purchased for his theatre 
on 9th April 1599. In connexion, therefore, with the then condi- 
tion of our stage, the work is of positive interest. 
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THE WORTHIE HYSTORIE 
of the moste Poble and 


valiaunt Kurght Plasidas, o- 
therivtse called: Hustas, tuba 
was martyred for the Pro- 
fesston of Jesus 
Christ. 


Gathered in English verse by Lohkn 
Partridge, in the yere of 
our Lord 1566. 


UGG TP LT ROT ETN ATE ee 
at London, by Flenrye 
Denham, for Chamas 
Dackets and are to bee 
salve at his shoppe 


in Lumbarde 
streate. 


To the worfhipfull 
Arthur Dwabene 


Marchaunt venturer, his fervaunte and dayly 
oratour John Partridge wifheth increafe 
of worfhip by his worthy 
travayle. 


NV tyme, right Worfhipfull, the moft excellent 

Philofopher of the worlde, Democritus, was de- 
maunded of a frend, what was the chiefeft befte amongefte 
men in all the worlde, verely (quoth he) a pacient man in 
miferie. The other replying, and demaunding the caufe of 
that his affertion, he anfwered and fayde: eyther he is not 
in miferie at all; or elfe armed moft ftrongly and furely 
agaynfte all adverfities, what fo ever they be, that fhall 
happen unto him. By pacience, fayth he, of a thoufande 
evilles he is not at all any whit molefted. Anaxagoras the 
Philofopher, borne of a noble {tocke, and fonne to Eubullus, 
who in philofophie dyd exceede, fayeth that he himfelf 
could find nothing more excellent in war, than this one 
thing, that is, a fouldier to be hardy; and alfo chiefely 
above all other things, the fame to be likewife truftie and 
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pacient to indure travayle, payne, and other kind of mife- 
ries that fhall happen or befall unto him in that conflicte 
of war in which he then is converfaunte. Alexander, I 
meane the greate, having made war againft the Perfians 
and of them had made gret flaughter, the king of Perfia 
being of a noble corage, bolde, ftoute, pacient and hardy, 
having taken a caftle or hold for his defence, and beeing in 
time brought in fubjection to the Macedonians, was de- 
maunded of Alexander, in what poynt he fawe himfelfe not 
to be overcome ? to whome the king of Perfia anfwered on 
this wife: Sir king, in no point at all am I overcome. 
Alexander, hering him faye fo, demaunded if he had not 
loft both friends, cuntries, caftles, townes, and all thinges 
elfe? Yes, verily (quoth he), and yet am I not overcome ; 
for though they al be gone, yet can I with pacience beare 
the loffe of the fame. Oh! greate was the pacience of this 
king, yet verily nothing in comparifon of his, whome I have 
taken to write upon. Therefore, I deeming nothing more 
fyt for a good nature than to fet forth fo notable a fact of 
pacience, as this was, have at the requeft of a fpeciall friend 
of mine, drawen the fame, though rudely, yet hoping not 
without fome profite, eyther of my felf, or of fom other. 


And bicaufe that to every caftle, towne, citie, worke or 
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workemanthippe, there belongeth defence; and knowing 
that defence canne not be made wythout fome one de- 
fender, I am fo bolde (confydering mine owne weakneffe) 
to dedicate this my fimple worke unto youre worthip, that 
your wifedome may bee the defence thereof agayn{ft the 
rancorous Zoiliétes, whiche at all tymes from the beginning 
have bene readie to breathe the fylth of their cancred 
{tomackes upon thofe moft famous works of the excel- 
lenteft clearkes that ever were, whofe bokes I am not wor- 
thye to beare; knowing likewyfe that if thofe went not fre, 
mine can not. Therfore I, hoping of your worfhips de- 
fence, am boldened the more in profecuting of the fame. 
Thus trufting to your goodneffe I end, defiring God to 
mayntayne your eftate, and fende you long life and good 
health, to his pleafure and your heartes defire. 
Your humble fervaunt, 


JOHN PARTRIDGE. 


TO THE] Rib Aw take 


i pee pacience increafe by kinde 
within thy dolefull breaft : 

Let that fweete dame within thy bowre 
have hir abyding neaft. 

Confider, viewe and underftande, 
what liquor doth defcende 

Out of hir welles: from perils great, 
the fame will thee defende 

The ftinking bande of fowle difpaire 
thy ftate fhall not moleft, 

Ne flaughter in thy gates fhall not 
to {trike be ready pretft ; 

For Socrates doth playne declare, 
no other good to bee, 

Than wrapt in woes and pinching cares, 
a pacient one to fee. 

The fain¢ts have fhewed what pacience is, 
howe precious in Gods fight : 

In {tories we may reade and finde, 
how much they did delight, 

For to be founde in miferies 
in pacience to dwell : 

Whereof to us this ftory doth 
mof{t playnely fhewe and tell. 

What pacience had Job! I finde 

fuch pacience is rare : 
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A thoufand martirs I with him, 
may very well compare. 
What was the pacience of those 
whome flafhing firy flames 
Bereft of life, yet coulde it not, 
at all extinct their fames. 
For fame for good defert doth reft 
behinde, though they be gone : 
Bicaufe we might purfue the like, 
and oft thinke therupon. 
‘Therefore let: us. purtuerthesfanre, 
and then we fhall be fure 
For to poffeffe that glorious crowne, 
that laftes and fhall endure 
After that earth, yea, birdes and beaftes 
fhall be confumed to nought. 
Which crowne to us O Lord! do graunt, 
that with thy bloud is bought. 


The verdtéte of the Booke. 


Learne here thou fhalt one God moft hie 
To rule the heavens, the earth and all: 
The Sunne, the Moone, the ftarry Skie, 
Subject to be unto his call. 

Of pacience likewife reade thou fhalt, 
Which is a gift of all moft pure, 

Above the reft I thee enfure. 


Gods providence here thou fhalt knowe ; 
His great good will I doe declare: 
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His mighty force I playne doe fhowe : 
Reade on, therfore, and doe not fpare. 
Though that my {kill be very bare, 
Yet fruite hereby well take you may, 
If it to reade you wil affay. 


In whome to put thy truft be bolde, 

In whome to joy here thou mayft fee : 
A treafure paffing any golde, 

Or precious {tones what that they be. 
The fame I doe declare to thee : 

To reade me, therefore, take fome payne, 
And that I count my authors gayne. 


Farewell, my friendes, for for your fakes 
My author hath abrode me fent : 

I paffe not for all crabbed crakes 

That Zoilus to make is bent; 

For all for you my author meant, 

When that in hand his pen he toke, 
And out this ftorie firft did looke. 


Patwenter ferenda que mutart non poffunt. 
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OMETYME in Romane lande there was, 


Wa king of noble fame, 

Who was full faire in martiall feates, 
and Trayan had to name: 

Who under him of lufty knightes, 
did keepe a comely trayne, 

And over them he poynted hath 
one knight as Capitaine. 

This knight to name had Plafidas, 
one whome the king did love 

For martiall feates, that in this knight 
did fhine the reft above. 

A wife he had of gliftering hew, 
of fhape both faire and trim, 

Of loving minde, of gladfome heart, 
and trufty unto him. 

By her he had two children fayre, 
furmounting Phoebus bright, 

Who for their manly courage ftout 
compare with him they might. 

The proverbe olde is verified, 
upon thefe babies twaine : 

By fplendent courage they affay 
their honoures to maintaine. 

The father he before doth ftrive, 

to runne a happy rafe ; 


The noble liftory of Plapdas. 


The manly children, parent like, 
do followe on apace : 

And fekes for to obtayne the crowne 
of honour and of prayfe, 

Which to atchieve the noble hearts 
indevour {till alwayes. 

They fpende their tyme with joy and bliffe, 
their labour they imploy, 

According to their parentes mindes, 
their hope and perfeét joy. 

Such bookes thefe babes did learne to reade 
as prefent tyme did give ; 

Which might their tender yeares trade up 
in Mametrie to live. 

Thus they, in whom all tenderneffe 
of age did {till remaine, 

Were taught the labour tedious 
of ftudy to fuftaine. 

The parentes eke imploy their dayes 
cood learning to attaine; 

And now and then they finde paftime 
their griefes for to reftraine. 

Sometime on hunting he doth ride, 
fometyme to cheffe they goe ; 

Sometime great doutes they doe decide 
that in the realme might growe. 

This was the ufe of Plafidas, 
his minde to recreate ; 

This ufed eke his children deare : 
O bleffed happy fate ! 

The ftormy winter dayes hath left 

with mifty cloudes to fwell, 
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And Pheebus bright appointed is 
more nearer us to dwell. 
And Eolus no pleafure takes 
to dim the ayre with cloudes ; 
And Phoebus nowe is quite devoide 
of fogges his beames that fhrowdes. 
Then doth Aurora leave the bed 
of Titan, and doth bring 
Some joyes to men, the wifhed day 
beholding once to fpring ; 
And trees and hearbes with joyfull heart 
do fhew their pleafaunt hew, 
And knights in forefts bende their force 
the bucke for to fubdew. 
Then Plafidas, with comely traine 
of knightes of royall kinde, 
Do enter now the greene foreftes, 
a bucke foorth for to finde. 


At length he came where bucks great ftore 


did ftand confufedly, 
And ech man now doth bend him felfe, 
his lufty ftede to try. 
Now here and there the harmleffe buck 
affayeth for to runne, 
And Plafidas at one faire bucke 
to ryde he hath begonne ; 
The other knightes amongft the buckes 
in fieldes abrode do raunge, 
But Plafidas [he] followeth hard 
this bucke, and will not chaunge. 
At length in thickft of woods, I fay, 
the bucke doth enterin ; 
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And then more fiercely hir to few, 
this knight doth ftraight beginne. 

Till at the laft the bucke had tooke 
a mountaine huge and hye; 

And there the huge and lofty bucke 
Placidas did difcry ; 

But as he was addicted fore 
the bucke with force to take, 

The mighty God in {kyes above 
his fervaunt did him make. 

And out from cloudes he called to him, 
his idolles to deteft, 

Which by and by fel in a fwoune, 
and fo he left the beaft. 

Then there he layde his fprangling corps, 
almoft devoyde of breath: 

I am thy God, then fayd the Lord, 
which bought thee with my death. 

Thy very bloud doth juftifie 
in me thou haft thy life ; 

Go wende in haft, the Lorde can fay, 
convert thy heathen wife. 

Thy children eke let them be taught, 
one God to honour pure, 

Then thou my kingdome thalt poffeffe, 
hereof thou mayft be fure, 

Where thou fhalt live eternally, 
if thou this life deteft ; 

And fhalt, if thou fight manfully, 
for aye with me be bleft. 

Arife, therfore, go wende in haft : 

this life is but as graffe, 
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To day full faire (her gliftring hew) 
to morrow quite is paft. 


Thofe ftocks and ftones, the which thou doeft 


as Goddes:adorne with prayfe, 
Are in my fight idolatrous : 
therefore befchewe thofe wayes. 
wile Wiay, and: eetsthee henec : 
make haft thee to baptife, 
And fee thou do convert thy wife, 
I fay, in any wife. 
Apalled fore with feare and dreade, 
the knight f{traight wayes did fay : 
Have mercy, Lord, and me forgive, 
I hartly do thee pray ! 
Stand up, thou knight, then fayd the Lord, 
thy finnes remitted De: 
Do thou not feare, for Sathan will 
thee plague with mifery. 
Then downe he fat, with ftretched handes 
to God he gave the prayfe ; 
And fayde, to thee that fittes on hye, 
be honour due alwayes. 
That haft vouchfafe this day to call 
thy fervaunt gone aftray, 
Even as a fheepe by fortune ftrayed 
out of the herde away. 
I do confeffe thou onely arte 
my comfort and my truft, 
And eke my God; and thy promyfe, 
thou kepeft true and juft : 
No part thereof thou violateft, 
thou art both God and man. 
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Thefe ftockes, thefe ftones be Divels yll, 
do us no good they can. 
Thee, therefore, I do worfhip ftill : 
thou madeft the worlde of naught ; 
And I the image of thy grace, 
that thou of earth haft wrought. 
I do confeffe, my heavenly king, 
that no good is in me; 
But that the goodneffe which I have 
doth all difcende from thee. 
Without thy grace and goodneffe, I 
no day at all can fay 
But that I fhould be overthrowen, 
and brought to deathes decay. 
But thou, O God! art my defence, 
my aide, my hope, and truft : 
Thou art my King, my God, my Lord, 
my Saviour true and jutt. 
O Lord! I knowe that Sathan will 
with cares my foule moleft ; 
But thou, O Lord! in pacience 
defende my carefull brett. 
Let me with pacience ftill abide 
thy gracious layfure good ; 
And graunt alfo to me full hope 
in thy moft precious bloud : 
That what fo ever illes do hap 
unto thy fervaunt. here, 
With willing minde the burden huge 
with pacience I may bere. 
Graunt alfo that difpayre do not 
moleft my quiet ftate, 
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Ne that I fhould in any wife 
incurre thy heavy hate. 

But give me, Lord, a minde alwayes 
obedient for to bee 

Unto thy heft, and to fubmit 
my will alwayes to thee. 

So fhall I be a moft fitte braunch, 
ingraffed in the tree 

Of living dayes, and at the latt, 
fhall ever raigne with thee. 

To whome be prayfe eternally, 
both now and ever more, 

One onely God, though perfons three, 
as I have sayd before. 

Then at the laft this noble knight 
from Forreft made returne, 

And thought within his hunting race 
no longer to fojourne ; 

But home he commes in pofting wife, 
the knightes they after hye ; 

And fome the chafe will follow on, 
thesencethercot to trye, 

The mighty buckes lye dead on launde, 
the palfrayes they do f{weate, 


And from their frothy mouthes they breath 


the inward partching heate. 


Now here, now there, with launce in hand, 


the marfhall knights do runne, 
And at the laft they have efpied 
how Plafidas did come 


From out the groves fo greene, which was 


befet with many a tree, 
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With heavy chere, much like unto 
a manin milerte 
When they perceyved well that he, 
with forrow was infect, 
They mufed much, yet of that hapte 
they nothing did fufpect. 
Then home they go, and fome doe lade 
the pray,that they have flaine; 
And other fome for their repatftes, 
in Forreftes do remaine. 
At length Plafidas doth arive 
before his Caftle gate : 
His wife to welcome home hir Love, 
is ready fone thereae 
From gate to hall they do afcende, 
and there the bourdes be fpred : 
The funne is downe, and time it is 
for men to goe to bed. 
The chamberlaynes the bed downe lay, 
and fier in chamber make ; 
And now Plafidas he is come 
his corporall reft to take. 

When he in bed had layne a while, 
creat griefes he did fuftayne, 
And fo at length his minde to breake, 

he purpofeth certaine. 
At length his wife, perceyving that 
no re{t her mate could finde, 
She did procure him for to fhewe 
what dreade was in his minde. 
At length he fayde, oh, loving mate ! 
the caufe fith thou wouldeft know 
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Of thefe my cares, fo huge and fell, 
to thee them I will fhowe. 

This day (quoth he) as I abrode 
in Forreft thick did runne, 

A mighty bucke his race to take 
before me hath begunne: 

At whom I fued with all my might 
and force that I could make: 

At length the bucke for his defence 
the denfid woodes doth take ; 

And there the bucke I do purfue, 
on loftie {teede amaine, 

Till that the toppe of one great hill 
he feketh to attaine. 


And there from out the fkyes did breake 


a voyce like thunders cry ; 
For feare wherof almoft my breath 
to {kyes away did fly. 
Quoth he, I am thy very God, 
ne made but being {till : 


Both heaven and earth, yea, {kyes and al 


obeyes unto my will. 
lmade themlalls and thee, O mian ! 
as) Wordevotrearthyto pees: 


The fifhe, the foules, the birdes, the beast, 


fhall all obey to thee. 
And for the love which I thee bare, 
my image I thee made, 
A living foul, the life whereof 
away {hall never fade. 
Thus art thou now my image pure, 
and I thy Lorde and king: 
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Thou art the fhepe whom I do love, 
above all earthly thing. 
By this my love I did declare, 
when thou waft utterly 
Condemned for thy wickedneffe 
eternally to dye. 
I loved thee fo that I did take 
a fervaunts fhape on me, 
For to be flaine even ras asiheepe. 
at facrifice we fee. 
And thou unkinde, forgetting quite 
what I for thee have done, 
Haft made the goddes, and of vile earth, 
a God is now become. 
Yet I, becaufe I tender thee, 
and rewe thy heavy fall, 
Vouchfafe againe thee to the folde 
once more from finne to call. 
Repent, therefore, and learne to knowe, 
thy God, thy Lord, and King: 
So fhalt thou with him eterne live, 
where Angels holy fing. 
Forfake thy Idolles and become, 
a Chriftian now at laft, 

And Ile remitte and quite forgive 
thy wickedneffe forepatte. 
Arife, therefore, go wende in haft, 

make fpeede for to convert 
Thy gentle wife, that honour fhee 
may me with all hir heart. 
O Lord! (quoth I) if Sathan do 


with care my corps moleft, 
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Be thou my ayde, let pacience ftill, 
abide within my breft. 

Do thou defende our finfull corps, 
O; Lorde!) we thee-defire, 

That by thy death unto the crowne 
of life we may affpire. 

Then fayd the Lorde, with troubles great 
Sathan fhall thee anoye 

By fraude in frendfhip: fuch as erft 
with thee were wont to toye, 

And fpeake thee faire, with cap and knee, 
at every worde do make, 

Now in thy fall and miferie 
their flattering leaves fhall take. 

And not content with rayling voice 
reprochfull wordes to say, 

But eke are bent to fpoyle thy tent, 
thy goodes to beare away. 

Which thou fhalt by my grace divine 
with pacience beare thy loffe, 

And at the length, when I dee time, 
Ile take away this croffe ; 

And will again in former ftate 
thee place with joy, and bleffe 

With double folde, and fhalt againe 
poffeffe thy loft rycheffe. 

Then downe I fell in fwouning there, 
and loud and fhirle I cryed: 

Oh Lord! thy fervaunt will I be, 
hap me what will betide. 

Thefe were the wordes, when facred tops 

of mountaines great and tall, 
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He left: O Plafidas! go home, 
thy wife fee that thou call. 

Then fayd his wife, my loving Lord, 
O Plafidas forties 

He is the God of heaven and earth 
that did appeare to you: 

For yefter night, as I die lye, 
in bed with heavy minde, 

Me thought before me one moft faire 
in chamber I did finde. 

Appalled fore twixt feare and dreade, 
at length to me he fpake, 

And said, O Theapis! from flepe 
and droufineffe awake. 

To morrow fhall thy husbaunde dere 
what I am well perceave ; 

I am thy Chrift: and went his way, 
and thus he tooke his leave. 

This for to fhewe my loving lord, 
I durst no whit to thee, 

Leaft happely thou mightft have thought 
in me some injury: 

But now I knowe, and well perceyve, 
that that was Chrift indeede: 

He is of God coequall mate, 
and eke of Davids fede. 

To him, therfore, with thankes giving 
on flutes and pypes full ihrill, 

Our facrifices unto him 
on aultars will we kill. 

This is the Prophet, which to us 

full long was prophecied ; 
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This is the very fonne of him 
who ftarres in {kyes doth guide. 

Therefore, my lord, if that thee pleafe, 
of baptifme let us take 

The facrament, and then let us 
our country foyle forfake. 

Then fayd the knight: faire dame at hand 
doth reft a clarke of fame, 

A minifter of facred rightes, 
who Buno hath to name; 

A comely man, of fayth moft pure: 
to him ftraight we will wende, 

For rightes of baptifme to receyve, 
I verily do pretend. 

Our children eke he baptife fhall, 
according unto right. 

And thus to him they went in haft 
in middeft of the night ; 

And when they baptifme had receyved, 
as now the manner is, 

Plafidas, Euftas had to name, 
his wife is Theapis : 

His children eke, whom nature made 
of beauty paffing faire, 

Were tender ones; thone Agapite, 
Theofpite was the heyre. 

Thus baptifme done, unto their houfe 
againe they do repaire ; 

And there in peace a while they live 
both honeftly and faire. 

At length the fturdy boyftrous blaftes 

of Sathan gins to rore; 
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Even as the water from a hyll, 
or asa myghty bore, 
Which of fome wight receyved hath 
a wound both huge and great ; 
Or as the flafhing waves of floudes, 
that craggie rockes doth beate, 
With hurling here and there hir f{treams, 
indevouring for to weare 
The ragged banks, which of their floudes 
the crabbyd rage doth beare. 
Much like unto a battayle made, 
a citie 10m to eer 
And munition with burning ftrokes 
to facke the walles is fet, 
And breach is made, and houfes burne, 
and fouldiers now beginne 
For joy of fpoyle, by vitall breath, 
not for to set a pinne. 
Or elfe when as a lion great 
doth range with angry moode, 
With hungrie chawes amid the woods 
doth seeke to have his foode. 
And he that first within his fight 
appeares that he may fee, 
With gafping mouth on him he runnes, 
devoured for to bee. 
So Sathan now, in roring wife, 
on Plafidas doth runne ; 
His fheepe and cattell for to flay 
already hath begunne. 
Then Plafidas to povertie 
is brought the ready way, 
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And eke when that his fayned friends 
perceyved his decay, 


They runne his houfe to fpoyle and facke, 


his goodes they beare away. 

Even thofe whome he had feafted earft 
before his great decay, 

Thefe pampered churles that fit all day 
at tables dayntie fed, 

Who by all mifchievous crabbed guiles 
with ftinking heart is led ; 

Whome neither love ne hate can drive, 
from out the caftell dore, 

They learned have fo for to rowe 
with the Athenien oare. 

I may fuch perfones well compare 
unto a pype or tonne, 

That hath good wine to outwarde fight, 
in which there is poyfon : 

For they themfelves fo beautifie 
their wordes in inwarde fhowe ; 

But poyfon much is hyd therein, 
as afterwardes we knowe. 

Thus Plafidas from great renoune 
to povertie is brought ; 

And where he was a royall knight, 
nowe is he worfe than nought. 

Thus then when fhame had overtoke 
this worthy knight, then loe, 

In midft of all the darkefome night 
from houfe and friends they goc 

To water fide, and there doe wayte, 

when lofty fhip fhall glyde 
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On foming feas: the winde is good, 
for them on feas to ryde. 

They do inquire if any fhip 
to countrey farre will wende ? 

To whome the mafter aunswere made, 
that ftraight they did intende, 

To hoyfe their fayles, and to departe 
to Egipt in all haft. 

Agreed they are; they hoyfe their layies 
to fayle away at laft. 

The lande they leave, into the deepe 
they launce with winde at will: 

The mighty fhippe the hollowe waves 
at every furge doth fill. 

The night is gone, and day is come, 
wherein eche thing doth joy ; 

And here the hafty fifh begin 
at paynted pupe to toy. 

With fetching frifchoes here and there, 
with f{pready finne in fea, 

And feemeth who fafteft fhould fwimme, 
fome wager for to lay. 

They fayled have, and now at length 
neere Esiptitheysarives 

The mafter of the fhip doth like 
the beauty of the wife 

Of Plafidas, and doth delight 
his wavering wanton minde, 

With rolling in his divelifh brayne 
the beautie of hir kinde. 

She pleafed hath his lothfull eyes 

with beauties fhining beames, 
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From whence fometime did yffue out 
of teares abundant {treames. 

Then at the laft, when unto land 
they drewe and playne did fee 

The touret tops, and knewe full well 
how far from land they be, 

The mafter of the fhip did fay, 
yon, paffangers, we fee, 

That nere to land our fhip is come, 
therefore nowe ready be; 

For that you have your fraught to pay, 
as due it is by right. 

Come on, fir boy, launce out this boate ; 
the towne is here in fight. 

The anker then through flafhing floud 
a way doth make for holde ; 

And there to ride from daungers great 
the mafter is full bolde. 

The mafter and the mariners guide 
the cocke boate unto lande ; 

Then he his fraight for to receive 
he ftretcheth forth his hande. 

Yet nought at all from Plafidas 
might hap in any wayes ; 

For all was gone, and naught was left, 
before he toke the feas. 

Why, Plafidas, the mafter fayd, 
thy wife Ile have away, 

If that thou wilt not out of hand 
my duetie to me pay. 

Then out of hande he toke his wife, 

Plafidas being on fhoare ; 
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And faid, thou friend, thou fhuld{t have fought, 
thy frayght to pay before. 
Therefore, I fay, thy wife with me 
away from hence fhall wende : 
With whome.Plafidas all in vayne 
did labour and contende. 
To kepe hir ftill: the mafter f{traight 
his mariners bad to bring 
Plafidas loe in midft of feas 
by furious force to fling. 
So that his wife the mafter he 
at will might then poffeffe : 
His wilfulneffe brought him his death, 
in thende as I do geffe. 
Well, Plafidas muft needes depart, 
whether he will or nay ; 
For money none at all he had, 
as then, the frayght to pay. 
But from the fhoares of furging feas 
with heavy minde doth wende, 
And for to live in Egipt lande 
he verily doth intende 
With his two babes of tender yeares, 
so faire in natures grace: 
The one on father’s armes hanging, 
doth followe on a pace; 
The other he doth runne afore, 
with every graffe to play ; 
His father mery for to make, 
all meanes he doth affay. 
At length, wher flafhing {treames of flouds 
the fhoares doth cleane devide, 
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They are arived; and there they ftande, 
the maner to decide, 

How for to paffe thofe troublefome waves, 
for needes that way he mutt, 

Unto the towne. O fortune! thou, 
to good men never juft, 

Who earft a loft in chaire of {tate 
was wonte in peace to fyt, 

Is now in floudes of miferie, 
and thou, not leaving it, 

Doeft adde more care unto his payne, 
thy fafhion it is so ; 

Bycaufe thou wouldeft that all men fhuld 
take thee for friend nor foe. 

What mourning makes the wight, good lord! 
whome wife is borne fro, 

And taking up his yongeft fonne, 
from dolefull fhoares doth go 

To thother fide, where woodes and trees 
on fertile ground doth ftande : 

He is arived, and there doth fet 
his tender childe on lande. 

And entring nowe the rufhing waves, 
that foundes with noyfe fo fhrill, 

He doth approch the hollow waves, 
in myddeft thereof to fill. 

When he in myddeft was thereof, 
there came a woulfe and tooke 

The tender childe, who late before 
was borne over the brooke, 

And bore away ; but God, who made 

the heaven, the earth and all, 
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Did fo provide that once no hurt 
unto it fhould befall. 

He feeing then his childe was gone, 
with dolefull minde he cride, 

Oh! wicked wretch and mifer vile, 
what fhall of me betide ? 

And comming nowe to the other fide, 
his eldeft fonne to catch, 

A lion huge from wood doth come, 
and thother up doth fnatch. 

Which ftraight doth trudge from thence away 
unto the wood agayne, 

A heavy fight for Plafidas 
in this his dolefull payne. 

But Plafidas, pore foule, doth ftrive 
his childe to get agayne ; 

But he, pore wretch, of very truth, 
laboureth all in vayne. 

When that he fawe no helpe there was, 
good Lorde! he doth lament ; 

But mighty God the childe to fave 
hath refcue ready fent. 

The countrey men, that were as then 
a plowing in the fielde, 

The heard men eke that fheepe did kepe, 
did ftand and all behelde, 

Where as a lion huge did runne, 
and eke with him did beare 

A manly childe, and loked as though 
in pieces he would teare. 

Then out they fent their hungry dogs 

the lion to overtake ; 
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And fo at length the lion he 
the childe did quite forfake. 

The woulfe likewife to beare the childe 
already hath begunne, 

Through mydit of the plow men there, 
and they at him do runne 

With battes and ftones: the praye he left, 
and there the childe they founde : 

A comely wight, no hurt he had, 
but was both whole and founde. 

The plowe men and the heard men both 
are joyous of this thing 

That chaunced hath, and to the towne 
the children both they bring. 

There they declare how that they toke 
thefe tender babes of age 

From beafts ful fierce, and how they brought 
them home to their village. 

Thefe men they were both of one towne, 
and fet the babes to fchole, 

To learne fuch things as after they 
thereby their life might rule. 

Now leave we here a while and ftay, 
and let us furder heare 

Of Plafidas, how he doth range 
in dolefull heavy cheare. 

He paffed is the watrie ftreames 
of that unhappy fhoare. 

With fobbes and teares his cares and {mart 
increafeth more and more: 

And then at laft upon the ground 

proftrate on face he lies. 
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Have mercy, Lord, on me, vile wretch! 
continually he cries. 

Thou God that madeft both heaven and erth, 
the fea, and eke eche thing, 

Which al the windes from out their caves 
and hollowe rockes doft bring ; 

That madeft the world, and eke eche beaft 
that liveth now therein ; 

Who makeft pore, and eke doft caufe 
of pore to 1ryfetae king 

Who made the fea, the fifth, the foule 
that flies under the fkies ; 

Who rules the very jawes of beaftes, 
in whome all force now lies; 

Who placed firft the heavenly throne 
of thy Godhead divine, 

Who eke hath made within the world 
both houres, dayes and time; 

Thou that didft make the firmament 
with Stars fhining fo bright ; 

Thou that for day didft make the Sunne 
mens fteps to guide aright ; 

Thou that haft made the planets feaven 
in fpheares to runne their race ; 

Thou that next to the croked Moone 
the burning flame doeft place; 

And next to ita vacaneplace 
where aire doth all abounde; 

The water eke which compaffe doth 
the heavy maffive grounde ; 

That haft to man fuch power given 

thy noble workes to knowe, 
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And yet on him of thy good grace 
doft dayly more beftowe, 
Graunt unto me thy fervaunt here 
one {parke of thy good grace, 
That in this land I may nowe finde 
fome joyfull refting place. 
Even I, that wretch who is devoyde 
of wife and children twaine, 
Give pacience, Lord! to me, pore wretch, 
though languifhed in payne. 
Have mercy on my children deare, 
where fo their corps fhall lie; 
Have mercy on their parent eke, 
who lives in miferie. 
This fayde, unto the towne he goeth, 
and ceaffeth not to weepe 
For children twaine, at laft he commeth 
in middeft of the ftreate. 
And there the men of that fame towne 
do Plafidas defire 
To kepe their fheepe, and fo he fhould 
of them receyve his hire. 
Agreed they are, and Plafidas 
his fheepe full well doth knowe ; 
And now forthwith into the fieldes 
his fheepe and he do goe. 
Now leave we heare of Plafidas 
in fhepheardes weede for gayne; 
Sometime he was a noble lorde, 
but now more pore certayne. 
But now we forth will fhewe the meane 
how God did all provide 
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For mother and the children eke, 
as it may well be fpide 

In ende, for loe! the fatall wretch 
hath his rewarde with gayne ; 

His great defire was once the caufe 
why that his corps was flayne. 

For when on lofty roaring waves 
he was, with winde at will, 

He then in haft would ftrayght affay 
his luft for to fulfill: 

But as he would by force of armes 
have wrought the deedely atte, 

The mighty God with death repayde 
this his purpofed facte ; 

And there in fhippe all deade he lies, 
whofe luft did caufe his woe: 

The mariners lament this cafe, 
and eke to lande they goe, 

With hir, on fhoare to fet, and eke 
more victuals for to buy, 

When winde is faire to cuntry foyle 
agayne that they may hie. 

And much they prayfe hir conftancie, 
hir beautie and hir grace ; 

Hir faithfulneffe unto hir loue, 
in this hir heavie cafe. 

The Lorde they praife and honor him, 
with all their might they have, 

That fo of his benignitie 
his bleffed flocke can fave. 

Then when to fhore their boate was come, 

fhe there hir leave doth take, 
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And willingly not with them any 
longer fojorne to make, 
Doth wende into a towne thereby, 
intending there to live, 
Untill that God fhall fee his tyme 
hir from hir cares to meve. 
Thus fiftene yeares all defolate 
fhe lives in widdowes ray ; 
Hir honeft life not one there is 
in all that toune that may 
Diftaine. And loe! it fo befell, 
fince Plafidas was gone, 
That enimies the Romane lande 
Do vexe and warre upon. 
At whome the king envying fore 
doth warre on them beginne ; 
But all in vaine his travell was, 
he loft, and nought could winne. 
Then of his knight good Plafidas 
to thinke he doth beginne, 
And wifhing alwayes that he were 
in Romane land with him. 
At length the king doth fende abrode, 
through many a place and towne, 
His lufty knightes in haft to feeke 
Plafidas of renowme, 
And bring him home to Romane lande, 
where earft he was the knight 
That did moft harme unto his foes 
by mortall dint of fight : 
And who that findes the fame in ende, 
the king would honour give, 
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With riches eke in honour great, 
all dayes of life to live. 
Within the armie of the king 
two knightes there were certayne, 
Who ever under Plafidas 
in warres did much remayne. 
They into Egipt land do goe, 
fome newes for to heare tell 
Of Plafidas, and loe! they chaunce 
in ftreate where he doth dwell. 
And Plafidas from field doth come, 
as they were entred in ; 
Then to inquire of Plafidas, 
the knightes doe now begin. 
If that he knewe not one within 
that toune that had to name 
Plafidas, who of chivalrie 
did beare away the fame. 
He aunfwered them and fayd, forfooth, 
no fuch man I doe knowe; 
But yet he doth the knightes defire 
unto his houfe to goe, 
And take fuch things as he, poore foule, 
unto them then might give, 
Which might their weary faynting lims 
from wearineffe relieve. 
With whom they went with al their harts, 
and their repaftes did take 
With fuch fmall cheere as he, good man, 
at that time could them make. 
But when he did revolve in minde 
the ftate that he was in, 
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Sometime with them, good Lord, therefore, 


to weepe he doth begin. 

Then went he out from chamber where 
the knightes did then remaine, 

To wafh his face, and afterwardes 
returne to them againe. 

But whileft he was from them a time, 
they thought that it was he 

Whome they appoynted were to feeke; 
and fo agreed they be, 

At his retourne for to demaund 
fome licence and fome leave 

To fee a wounde which fometime he 
in battayle did receave. 

At length he commes, and they to him 
with gentle wordes doe fpeake : 
Good fir, fayd they, much like thou arte 

to him whome we doe feeke : 
Therefore of thee we do defire 
this one thing, for to loke 
Upon thy head, for fuch a wounde 
that he in battayle toke. 
They then behelde the wound, and knewe 
full well that it was he: 
No tong can then expreffe their joy, 
fulfilled fo they be. 
With ftretched armes they him embrace, 
defiring him to tell 
Where that his children are become, 
and where his wife doth dwell. 
Then aunfwered he, and fayd his fonnes 
were refte of vitall breath ; 
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And, as he thought, his wife likewife 
tafted of cruell death. 

And howe the Mafter had his wife, 
unto the knightes he tolde; 

And howe by force of armes from him 
his wife he did with holde. 

This done, in haft throughout the land 
reporte doth blowe this thing : 

The neyghboures then do haft unto 
Plafidas pore lodging : 

With marvelling, much like unto 
a f{warme of bees they goe 

About the houfe, and there the knightes 
their meffage forth do fhew. 

And then they ray fir Plafidas 
with veftementes of price ; 

Then from their feates to walke a while 
the lufty knightes arife. 

In haft they leave that joyfull foyle, 
and homewarde do they wende : 

They are arived in Romane lande 
ere fyftene dayes were ende. 

The Emperour, then, when that he heard 
that Euftas was at hande, 

Doth joy that God hath fent this knight 
agayne unto his lande. 

Now Trayan he doth ryde in haft 
Plafidas for to meete, 

And joyfull Trayan Plafidas 
his loving friend doth greete. 

Then Trayan with Plafidas 

unto his court doth goe, 
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With great frequent of people that 
behind them did followe. 
When he came there, of al his happes 

he doth declare and tell ; 
Of all the woes and miferies 
that unto him befell. 
How his wife was taken him fro, 
how children both were flayne, 
And how himfelfe nowe fyftene yeares 
did live in dolefull payne. 
From thence they goe to banketting, 
to revels and to play ; 
In dauncing and in minftrelfie- 
they fpend that lucky day. 
And Plafidas is made, I fay, 
Lieutenant of the bande ; 
And all the ordering of the warres 
is put into his hande. 
He then before him calles the knightes, 
and doth their number take, 
Intending up an armie great 
in haft forthwith to make. 
And doth commaund that ftrayght 
eche towne to him fhould fende 
Two lufty men, with Plafidas 
unto the warres to wende, 
It happened fo that that fame towne 
two fouldiers forth muft make, 
Which from the Lion and the Woulfe 
thofe tender babes did take. 
At length the townes men do agree 
that both thefe children fhould 
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Goe with the knight, with willing mindes 
and heartes even fo they would. 
The countrie men thefe fouldiers twayne 

did bring unto the knight ; 
Their maners and their comelie fhape 
did much his minde delight. 
Wherefore with firft at table he 
hath placed the fame to be, 
Bycaufe in them fuch nobleneffe 
of maners he did fee. 
The day is come, to battayle they 
muft wende even out of hand ; 
And now they muft the great affault 
of cruell foes withftande. 
The battayles great, on eyther part 
the flames do'réach the tkie; 
The roaring found of canons fhot 
the force of walles doth trie. 
The knightes with launce in hand, I fay, 
do pearce throughout the throng ; 
The fouldier doth affay to lay 
his enimie all along. 
The battayle ftandes in doubt, of truth, 
which fide fhall other beate ; 
Here martch they on amayne, and there 
they blowe agayne retreate. 
Here all along on ground they lie, 
and here from tourets hie 
The deadly fhaft through miftey cloudes 
aloft in fkies doe flie ; 
And here in fleth it lightes full deepe, 
and gives a deadly wound ; 
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And in another parte there is 
a thoufand brought to ground. 

Here fighted Plafidas full harde 
in mid{t of all the throng ; 

And here the children, parent like, 
flay enimies along : 

They forwarde doe retire in haft, 
and men afore do lacke, 

And Plafidas affayles his foes 
behinde upon their backe. 

The wings, that were the ayde and helpe 
of foote men, goe their way: 

The battayles loft, all through defacde, 
of keping their aray. 

The wings are fled, and battayle muft 
by footemen ftand a while: 

The battayles great, but at the length 
they are brought to exile. 

he enimies flie from fielde amaine, 

and Romanes followe ftyll 

Upon the chafe, for they did minde 
their cruell foes to kyll. 

Retreate is blowen, and home agayne 
to campe the fouldiers hie, 

That willing were, eyther their foes 
or they in chafe to die. 

The towne is made full {trong and fure 
with rampiers for fhotte, 

And eke eche fyde of all the towne 
with munition is hotte. 

The f{caling lathers downe to throwe, 

they have their iron {taves ; 
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They have their hatchets for to cut 
in funder all their raves. 

Some ftand with flings from far to ftrike 
the Romane armies great, 

Some ftand with billes thofe that affault 
with furious force to beate: 

The pike men they on walles doe ftande 
their towne for to defende, 

And fome from towre with bow in hande 
the graygoofe wing do fende. 

The labourers do mende the walles 
with gunfhot all to fhake, 

The townes men all within the towne 
do feeke defence to make; 

And fluifes al are opened 
to {top the enemies way, 

Leaft that to fcale their walles by night 
the enimie doe affay. 

The night is come, and it doth parte 
the armies for that time: 

The watch man he aloft in towre 
beginneth for to clime ; 

The warde at gate is kept all night, 
the fouldiers ftand in ray, 

That when the onfet fhall be given, 
refift their foes they may. 

The night is gone, and breake of day 
beginneth to drawe nie, 

3y which the watch man in the towre 
the armie may difcrie, 

And fee from farre howe Plafidas 

doth order all his bande ; 
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How that he telleth them the way 
their foes for to withftande. 
He doth declare, as he can deeme, 
what number that they be; 
And doth efpie if any troupe 
of horfe men he may fee 
That doth aproch unto the towne : 
for to increafe their feare, 
Plafidas fent horfe men forth 
to range both here and there, 
To fee if that they enter would 
from towne, and would defcend 
In open field by force of armes 
their citie to defende. 
But they within did kepe themfelves 
in order for to fight. 
Then had the day quite drove away 
the lothfome myftes of nyght, 
And Plafidas his comely trayne 
unto the walles doth bring: 
The which the watch man well perceyved, 
and al arme out doth ring. 
To walles they goe, both tagge and ragge, 
theit-citie to deteudes 
And every man his bufineffe 
doth duely nowe intende. 
The pufhing pikes ftand next the walles, 
their enimies downe to fling ; 
The fielly boyes the heavy earth 
on fhoulders thither bring. 
The funne from depth of Occean fea 
did fcarce himfelfe areare, 
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When as the Romane armie did 
before the towne appeare. 
And then the gonnes the way doe make 
through walles of ftone and bricke, 
And eke the flames of fiers do 
the tops of houfes licke. 
The Romanes they bring to the walles 
their fcaling lathers hie, 
With iron hookes unto the tops 
of houfes for to tie. 
Now all the walles of Romanes {tout 
is filled to the ende, 
And more and more continually 
upon the walles afcende. 
The towne is wonne, and Plafidas 
in midft thereof is fet ; 
And all their labour is as nowe 
the fpoyle thereof to get. 
The towne to duft is quite confumde, 
and burnt with fcorching fire ; 
The trumpets found triumphantly 
to caufe their men retire. 
Then after, when the towne is wonne, 
and all was brought to ground, 
A refting place for all his bande 
there in a towne he found, 
In which his wife did dwell, and kept 
a houfe for hoftage there, 
To whom hir fonnes for harbor then 
unto hir do repaire: 
Not knowing what fhe was, in deede, 
they there their reftes doe take, 
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And for their noble victories 
creat joy they oft do make. 

At laft, the yonger doth defire 
the elder for to tell 

His yong eftate, and what to him 
in childhode oft befell. 

Whofe talke the filly mother oft 
did liften much to knowe 

Some newes by warriers ftoutly done, 
and afterwardes might fhowe 

The fame unto hir friendes, that lift 
oft times of warres to talke: 

Therefore full oft, I fay, fhe doth 
before the chamber walke. 

At laft the eldeft fayd, good friend, 
I doe remember well 


Howe that my father rulde the knightes 


of Rome that did excell ; 
And eke a lady faire I had, 
to mother well I knowe: 
Two children eke they had full fayre, 
I well remember fo. 
My yonger brother was full faire, 
furmounting in degree 
All other men, fo rich he was 
with giftes of dame beautic. 
Long did they live in joy and bliffe 
within that lande I know; 
But yet by night he toke a fhippe, 
and from that lande did goe 
Into a countrey not farre thence, 


the name I doe not knowe. 
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The fhippe is come unto the porte, 
and then to land we goe. 

My mother fhe behinde was left, 
but howe I can not fay ; 

But, as I judge, the mafter he 
my mother there did ftay. 

And then from thence we did depart 
unto a towne thereby, 

With heavy minde, untill he came 
unto a great ferry ; 

And there he fet me downe on ground, 
and over ftrayght he bore 

His yonger fonne, over the floud 
unto the other fhore. 

And entring now the floud agayne, 
me thither for to fetch, 

A cruel woulfe my brother yong 
up in his mouth doth catch, 

And wendes his way unto the wood. 
my brother loud doth cry ; 

My father {till he ftrived harde 
agayne to me to hie. 

But out, alas! a lion huge 
came from the wood amaine, 

And fnatcht up me, and to the wood 
he did returne agayne. 

But when the lion great and tall 
the heardmen they doe fee, 

Their dogs they fet upon the beaft, 
and fo they faved me. 

The yonger fayd, my brother deare, 

even as I heard it tolde, 
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The plowmen toke me from a woulfe 
which had me in his holde. 
By that thou faydft, conjecture I, 
thy brother that I am: 
Loe, happy day! they both doe fay, 
that unto warres we came. 
The joy that they doe make, forfoth, 
no tong can it expreffe ; 
No heart can thinke, no eye hath feene, 
fuch bleffed joyfulneffe. 
The mother then hath heard their talke, 
and ponder it well doth fhe ; 
And doth revolve within hir minde 
if that hir babes they be. 
Then unto Plafidas fhe goeth, 
and doth defire him fone 
That he would let hir goe with him, 
for fhe was borne at Rome. 
And as to him thefe wordes fhe f{pake, 
in founding the oft fell ; 
And cried at length, O Plafidas! 
I knowe thee very well. 
I am thy wife, pore Theopis, 
which taken was thee fro 
In midft of floudes, when thou from fhip 
vnto the land didft go. 
The mighty God of heaven and earth 
for thee hath kept me cleane : 
The mafter he for his deferte 
by darte of death is flayne. 
Then Plafidas doth well perceyve 
his wife, his love and make, 
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His heart, his life; and unto him 
in armes he doth hir take. 

What joy was there I can not tell, 
my fingers weary be 

To write the fame; my eyes like that 
in world did never fee. 

The wife the husband doth embrace, 
the man the wife likewife ; 

The joy to fhewe the teares doe gufhe 
like {treames from out their eyes ; 

And in their joy, the wife demaundes 
where that her children be ? 

Then he did fay: my loving wife, 
their deathes my felfe did fee ; 

Two cruel beaftes with foming mouthes 
our children both hath flayne. 

Then fayd his wife, be of good cheere, 
alive they both remaine ; 

For loe! the God which unto us 
this joyfull meeting gave, 

By his good grace and power divine, 
did both our children fave. 

Then him fhe tolde how fouldiers twaine 
their infancie did fhowe, 

And ftrayght he fent for thofe yong men 
the truth of them to knowe. 

The children both unto him come ; 
and eche of them doth tell 

His infancie, by which he knoweth 
they be hys fonnes full well. 

He then doth kiffe, and eke embrace 

thofe tender babes of his ; 
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The armie then for newes hereof 
in heart right joyfull is. 


They fpende thofe dayes in joy and bliffe, 


and after do intende 

To Romane lande triumphantly 
his hofte and he to wende. 

But whileft in warres he did abyde, 
good Trayan was deade, 

And Adrian in the Empire 
fucceeded in his fteade. 

Who in all mifchiefes did abounde, 
as {tories us doe tell, 

For perfecuting of the truth 
he did the reft excell: 

When Plafidas to Rome was come, 
and did a time fojourne, 

Then Adrian did him commaund 
his idols to adourne, 

For that the Romanes did poffeffe 
io ereat aaviclories 

But Plafidas would not fo doe; 
he playnely did deny 

That they were Gods, and unto him 
they nought at all could give: 

Hetaydiby, Chiit.in Chritit was 
that he in world did live. 

Then Adrian commaunded that 
devoured they fhould be 

Of a lion in church, whereas 
his Goddes the facéte might fee. 

And fo it was as he commaunde 

perfourmed eke and done: 
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The Lion he moft joyfully 
unto their feete doth come, 

And there doth lie, much like a dogge 
cum caude that doth play, 

And from their feete no man ywis 
can get the beaft away, 

But there he lies and mery makes; 
he doth no hhurt at all. 

Then Adrian doth ftraight commaunde 
his men them forth to call, 

And doth commaund that they be put 
in oxe of braffe to die: 

But nought they care; in Jefus Chrift 
they had their truft wholly. 

The oxe with flame is thorow hote, 
and they are put therein, 

And joyfully in Chrift they all 
to fing do then beginne. 

Thus ended they their mortall race, 
their file was at an ende: 

That we may indure, good Lorde, 
to us their mercy fende! 


JOHN PARTRIDGE. 


FINIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tuomas Nasue, or Nash, having been born in Nov. 1567, was 
only in his twenty-second year when he produced the very rare 
tract we have here reprinted. His father was the Rev. William 
Nash, or Nayshe, as the name was then arbitrarily spelt, the 
officiating clergyman at Lowestoft. The son was matriculated 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1582, and must have continued at 
college for nearly seven years ; but he certainly fell in love before 
1587, and seems to have travelled on the continent to wear out 
the deep impression. That his passion was unrequited is certain, 
and the production in the hands of the reader bears evident 
marks of his consequent hostility to the female sex: his abuse is 
unmeasured, especially where he exclaims that ‘constancy will 
sooner inhabit the body of a chamelion, or tiger, or a wolf, than 
the heart of a woman.” Hence we may conclude that he had 
been jilted. 

His first attempt at authorship was in 1587, when, having 
made the acquaintance of the famous novelist Robert Greene, 
Nash wrote an Epistle before “ Menaphon,” the first edition of 
which, it is said, bears date in that year. Possibly, Nash had 
some temporary difference with Greene, which continued until 
after the appearance of the “ Anatomy of Absurdity,’’ where the 
author disparagingly calls Greene ‘“‘the Homer of Women,” and 
ridicules his conceited and artificial style. It appears that subse- 
quently a good understanding was restored between them, and it 
continued until the death of Greene, about August 1592. In 
fact, Nash’s posthumous friendship for the author of ‘The Quip 
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for an Upstart Courtier’’ brought him into collision with Gabriel 
Harvey, the friend of Spenser. Nash expressly mentions 
‘“ Howleglass” contemptuously, and so far accords with Harvey, 
whose attention had been directed to it by Spenser. (“ Bibl. 
Account, &e.,” i, 379.) 

Nash’s title, ‘‘ The Anatomy of Absurdity,”’ was in part derived 
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from Philip Stubbes’s “ Anatomy of Abuses,’ which had gone 
through three editions in 1583, and to which Nash makes a clear 
allusion. He refers to, and ridicules many prevailing follies and 
peculiarities, but his experience, at the age of twenty-two, could 
not have been great, and towards the close he becomes more and 
more didactic. The scholar betrays himself throughout, and 
his many classical references are such as might be looked for 
from a studious and clever young man. His natural style of 
severity and humour hardly shewed itself until he engaged in the 
Mar-prelate controversy about the year 1589, and in the literary 
conflict in which he was involved with Gabriel Harvey in 1592. 
We give Nash’s quotations just as they stand in the original 
tract, and readers of only moderate attainments will easily detect 
errors of the press. Some of the temporary and personal allu- 
sions are amusing and interesting, especially where Nash refers 
to Deloney, “ the ballading silk-weaver,” and to the street-poems 
circulated upon the floods in Calabria. 

Nash died before 1601 (Vitzgeoffrey’s Affaniw, Sign. N. 3), 
and not in 1604, as is stated in Dyce’s “‘ Middleton’s Works,” v. 
562. His latest performance bears date in 1599: his “Summers 
Last Will and Testament” has 1600 on the title-page, but it was 
written in 1593, and came out after the author’s demise. See 
Dodsley’s O. P., edit. 1825, ix, p. 12. Noll Sh Ors 


Che Anatomte of 
Gbhsurditie : 


Contayning a breefe confutation of the {lender 
imputed prayfes to feminine perfection, 
with a fhort defcription of the feverall 
practifes of youth, and fundry 
follies of our licentious 
times. 


No leffe pleafant to be read, then profitable to be remem- 
bred, efpecially of thofe, who live more licentioufly, 
or addicted to a more nyce ftoycall 
aufteritie. 


ComMPILED BY I. NASHE. 


Ita diligendi funt homines, ut eorum non 
diligamus errores. 


JAP AORN ABIOINT. 


Printed by I. Charlewood for Thomas Hacket, and 
are to be folde at his fhop in Lumberd 
ftreet, under the figne of the 
Popes heade. 


Anno Dom: 1589. 


To the right worfhipfull Charles Blunt, Knight, 
adorned with all perfections of honour or Arte, 
T. Nafhe wifheth what ever content feli- 
citie or Fortune may enferre. 

(9) 

F (right Worfhipfull) the olde poet Perfeeus thought it 
moft prejudiciall to attention for Verres to declaime 
again{t theft, Gracchus againft fedition, Catiline againft 
treafon, what such /wpplofus pedum may fufficiently enter- 
taine my prefumption, who, beeing an acceffarie to Ab- 
furditie, have tooke uppon me to draw her Anatomie. But 
that little alliance which I have unto arte will authorize 
my follie in defacing her enemie; and the circumftaunce of 
my infancie, that brought forth this embrion, fomewhat 
tollerate their cenfures, that would derive infamie from my 
unexperienft infirmities. What I have written proceeded 
not from the penne of vain-glory, but from the proceffe of 
that penfivenes, which two fummers fince overtooke mee; 
whofe obfcured caufe, beft knowne to everie name of 
curfe, hath compelled my wit to wander abroad unregarded 
in this fatyricall difguife, and counfaild my content to dif- 
lodge his delight from traytors eyes. 
Gentlemen that know what it is to encounter with in- 
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gratitude in the forme of Cupid will foone ayme at the 
efficient of my armed phrase ; for others that cannot dif- 
cerne Venus through a clowde, they will meafure each de- 
formed fury by the Queene of Fayries, all birds by one 
phoenix, all beafts by one lyon. For my part, as I have 
no portion in any mans opinion, fo am I the Prorex of my 
private thought, which makes me terme poyfon poyfon, as 
well in a filver peece as in an earthen difh, and Protzus 
Proteus, though girt in the apparrell of Pactolus. Howe 
ever the fyren change her fhape, yet is fhe infeperable from 
deceit, and how ever the devill alter his fhaddowe, yet will 
he be found in the end to be a fhe faint: I dare not prefixe 
a nigrum theta to all of that fexe, leaft immortalitie might 
feeme to have been taxt by my flaunder, and the puritie 
of heaven bepudled by my unhallowed fpeeche. Onely 
this fhall my arguments inferre, and my anger averre, that 
conftancie will fooner inhabite the body of a camelion, a 
tyger or a wolfe then the hart of a woman; who, pre- 
deftinated by the father of eternitie, even in the nonage of 
nature, to be the //zads of evils to all nations, have never 
inverted their creation in any countrey but ours. 

Whofe heavenborne Elizabeth hath made majeftie her- 
felfe mazed, and the worlds eye fight aftonied. Time, wel 
maift thou exult, that in the evening of thy age, thou con- 
ceived{t fuch a fubject of wonder; and Peace, fing z0 pean, 
for that in defpight of diffention fhe hath patroniz’d thee 


under her wings. Felicitie faw her invefted with royaltie, 
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and became young againe in the beholding. Fortune, 
afhamed each forrowe fhould fmile, and her face alonely 
be wrapt with wrinkles, futed poore Flaunders and Fraunce 
in her frownes, and faluted Englands foule with a fmoothed 
forehead. Plenty and Abundance, that long had lived as 
exiles with the utmoft Indians, were no fooner advertifed 
of her advauncement, but they made their paffage through 
ten thoufand perrils, to fpende their profperitie in her pre- 
fence. Why feekes my penne to breake into the buildings 
of Fame, and eccho my amazed thoughts to her brafen 
towres, when as my tongue is too to bafe a Tryton to 
eternife her praife that thus upholdeth our happy daies? 

Wherefore, fince my wordes impoverifh her worths, my 
fervent zeale fhall be the unceffant attendant on her weale. 
I feare, right worfhipfull, leaft the affection of my phrafe 
prefent mee as a foe to your important affaires, whofe 
hart, exalted with the eye fight of fuch foveraigntie as 
foares above humane fight, coulde not but methodize this 
admiration in this digreffion of diftinétion. But from fuch 
entercourfe of excufe, let my unfchooled indignities con- 
vert themfelves to your courtefie, and acquaint you with 
the counfaile of my rude dedication. 

So it was that, not long fince lighting in company with 
manie extraordinarie gentlemen of moft excellent parts, it 
was my chance (amongft other talke which was generally 
traverfed amongift us) to moove divers queftions, as touch- 
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one came i with that of Ovid, Semper amabilis ¢e/fio ; 
another ftood more ftricktly on the neceffitie of that affa- 
bilitie, which our Latinifts entitle facetzws, and we more 
familiarlie defcribe by the name of difcourfing; the third 
came in with his carpet devifes, and tolde what it was to 
tickle a citterne, or have a fweete ftroke on the lute, to 
daunce more delicatlie, and revell it bravelie; the fourth, 
as an enemie to their faction, confuted all thefe as effemi- 
nate follies, and would needes maintaine that the onely 
adjuncts of a courtier were fchollerfhip and courage, re- 
turning picked curiofitie to paultry fcriveners and fuch 
like ; affabilitie to Ariftippus and his crue; citterning and 
luting to the birthright of everie fixe pennie flave; and, 
to conclude, dauncing and revelling to everie taylors holie 
day humour. But, as for thofe two branches of honor 
before mencioned, they diftinguifh a gentleman from a 
broking Jacke, and a courtier from a clubheaded com- 
panion. This difcourfe thus continued, at length they 
fell, by a jarring gradation, to the particuler demonftra- 
tions of theyr generall affertions. One woulde have one 
thing preferred, becaufe fome one man was thereby ad- 
vaunced ; another, another thing, becaufe fome noble man 
loves it: every man fhotte his bolte, but this was the up- 
fhot, that England afforded many mediocrities, but never 
faw any thing more finguler then worthy Sir Phillip 
Sidney, of whom it might truely be faide, Arma virumque 


cano. In this heate of opinions, many hopes of nobility 
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were brought in queftion, but nothing fo generally ap- 
plauded in every mans comparifons as your worfhippes 
moft abfolute perfeétions; whofe effectuall judiciall of 
your vertues made fuch deepe impreffion in my attentive 
imagination, as ever fince there hath not any pleafure mixt 
it felfe fo much with my fecret vowes as the undefinite 
defire to be fuppliant unto you in fome fubject of witte. 
From which, howfoever this my undigefted endevour de- 
clineth, yet more earneftly I befeeche you, by that entire 
love which you beare unto artes, to accept of it in good 
part. And as the foolifh painter in Plutarch, having 
blurred a ragged table with the rude picture of a dunghill 
cocke, willed his boy in any cafe to drive away all lyve 
cocks from that his worthles workmanfhip, leaft by the 
comparifon he might be convinced of ignorance, fo I am 
to requeft your worfhip, whiles you are perufing my 
pamphlet, to lay afide out of your fight whatfoever learned 
invention hath heretofore bredde your delight, leaft their 
fingularitie reflect my fimplicitie, their excellence convince 
mee of innocence. Thus, hoping you will every way 
cenfure of me in favour, as one that dooth partake fome 
parts of a fcholler, I commit you to the care of that 
foveraigne content which your foule defireth. 
Your moft affectionate 
in all. 
Ufque aras. 
T. NASHE. 


THE ANATOMITE 
OF ABSURDITIE. 


EKUXES beeing about to drawe the counterfet of Juno, 
affembled all the Agrigentine maydes, whom after he 
paufing had viewed, he chofe out five of the fayreft, that in 
their beautie he might imitate what was moft excellent : 
even fo it fareth with mee, who beeing about to anatomize 
Abfurditie, am urged to take a view of fundry mens 
vanitie, a furvey of their follie, a briefe of their barbarifme, 
to runne through authors of the abfurder fort affembled in 
the ftacioners fhop, fucking and feleéting out of thefe up- 
{tart antiquaries fomewhat of their unfavery duncerie, mean- 
ing to note it with a xzgrum theta, that each one at the 
firft fight may efchew it as infectious, to fhewe it to the 
worlde that all men may fhunneit. And evenas Macedon 
Phillip, having finifhed his warres, builded a cittie for the 
worft forte of men, which hee called rovepomronus, malorum 
civitas, fo I, having laide afide my graver ftudies for a 
feafon, determined with my felfe, beeing idle in the countrey, 
to beginne in this vacation the foundation of a trifling fub- 
ject, which might fhroude in his leaves the abufive enor- 
mities of thefe our times. It fareth nowe a daies with un- 
learned idiots as it doth with the affes who bring foorth all 
their life long ; even fo thefe brainleffe buffards are every 
quarter bigge wyth one pamphlet or other. But as an 
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egge that is full, beeing put in to water finketh to the 
bottome, whereas that which is emptie floateth above, fo 
thofe that are more exquifitly furnifhed with learning 
fhroude themfelves in obfcuritie, whereas they that are voide 
of all knowledge endevour continually to publifh theyr 
follie. 

Such and the very fame are they that obtrude them- 
felves unto us as the authors of eloquence and fountains of 
our finer phrafes, when as they fette before us nought but 
a confufed maffe of wordes without matter, a chaos of 
fentences without any profitable fence, refembling drummes, 
which beeing emptie within, found big without. Were it 
that any morrall of greater moment might be fished out of 
their fabulous follie, leaving theyr words we would cleave 
to their meaning, pretermitting their painted shewe, we 
woulde pry into their propounded fence ; but when as luft 
is the tractate of fo many leaves, and love paffions the 
lavish difpence of fo much paper, I muft needes fende fuch 
idle wits to shrift to the vicar of S. Fooles, who in fteede 
of a worfer may be fuch a Gothamifts ghoftly father. 
Might Ovids exile admonish fuch idlebies to betake them 
to a new trade, the preffe should be farre better employed, 
hiftories of antiquitie not halfe fo much belyed; minerals, 
{tones, and herbes should not have fuch cogged natures 
and names afcribed to them without caufe ; Englishmen 
shoulde not. be halfe fo much Italinated as they are; 
finallie, love woulde obtaine the name of luft, and vice no 
longer mafke under the vifard of vertue. 

Are they not ashamed, in their” préetcedspoi1osamce 
adorne a pretence of profit mixt with pleafure, when as in 
their bookes there is fcarce to be found once precept per- 
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taining to vertue, but whole quires fraught with amorous 
difcourfes, kindling Venus flame in Vulcans forge, carrying 
Cupid in tryumph, alluring even vowed Veftals to treade 
awry, inchaunting chafte mindes, and corrupting the conti- 
nen{t? Henceforth, let them alter their pofies of profit 
with intermingled pleafure, inferting that of Ovid in fteed : 


Sz guis in hoc artem populo non novit amanda, 
Me legat & lecio carmine dottus amet. 


So fhall the difcreet Reader underftand the contents by 
the title, and their purpofe by their pofie. What els, I 
pray you, doe thefe bable bookemungers endevor but to 
repaire the ruinous wals of Venus Court, to reftore to the 
woride that forgotten legendary licence of lying, to imitate 
a frefh the fantafticall dreames of thofe exiled Abbie- 
lubbers, from whofe idle pens proceeded thofe worne out 
impreffions of the feyned; no where aéts of Arthur of the 
rounde table, Arthur of litle Brittaine, fir Triftram, Hewon 
of Burdeaux, the Squire of low degree, the foure fons of 
Amon, with infinite others. It is not of my yeeres nor 
{tudie to cenfure thefe mens foolerie more theologicallie, 
but to fhew how they to no Common-wealth commoditie, 
toffe over their troubled imaginations to have the praife of 
the learning which they lack. Many of them, to be more 
amiable with their friends of the feminine fexe, blot many 
fheetes of paper in the blazing of womens {lender praifes, 
as though in that generation there raigned, and alwaies 
remained fuch finguler fimplicitie, that all pofterities fhould 
be enjoyned by duetie to fill and furnifh theyr temples, nay 
townes and {treetes, with the fhrines of fhe faints. Never 
remembring, that as there was a loyall Lucretia, fo there was 
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a light a love Lais; that as there was a modeft Medullina, 
fo there was a mifchivous Medea; that as there was a 
ftedfaft Timoclea, fo there was a trayterous Tarpeya; that 
as there was a fober Sulpitia, fo there was a deceitful 
Scylla; that as there was a chaft Claudia, fo there was a 
wanton Clodia. 

But, perhaps, women affembling their fenate, will feeke 
to ftop my mouth by moft voices, and, as though there 
were more better then bad in the bunch, will object unto 
me Atlanta, Architumna, Hippo, Sophronia, Lezena: to 
thefe I will oppofe proude Antigone, Niobe, Circe, Flora, 
Rhodope, the defpightfull daughters of Danaus, Biblis, 
and Canace, who fell in love with their owne brothers, 
Mirrha with her own father, Semiramis with her own fonne, 
Phedra with Hippolitus, Venus inconftancie, J unosjealoufie, 
the riotous wantonneffe of Pafiphae, with whom I wil knit 
up this packet of paramours. ‘To this might be added 
Mantuans invective againft them, but that pittie makes me 
refraine from renewing his worne out complaints, the 
wounds wherof the former forepaft feminine fexe hath felt. 
I, but here the Homer of women hath foreftalled an objec- 
tion, faying, that Mantuans houfe holding of our Ladie, he 
was enforced by melancholie into fuch vehemencie of 
fpeech, and that there be amongft them, as among{t men, 
fome good, fome badde; but then let us heare what was 
the opinion of ancient philofophers, as touching the femall 
fexe. 

One of them beeing afked what eftate that was, which 
made wife men fooles, and fooles wife men, anfwered mar- 
riage. Ariftotle doth counfell us, rather to gette a little wife 
then a great, becaufe alwaies a little evill is better then a 
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great; fo that hee counted all women, without exception, 
evill and ungratious. Another of them beeing afked what 
was the greateft miracle in the world, faide, a chafte 
woman. One requiring Diogenes judgment when it was 
beft time to take a wife, anfwered, for the young man not 
yet, and the olde man never. Pythagoras fayd, that there 
were three evils not to be fuffered: fire, water, and a 
woman. And the forenamed cinick deemed them the 
wifeft lyers in the world, which tell folke they will be mar- 
ried, and yet remaine fingle; accounting it the leffe incon- 
venience of two extremities to choofe the leffe. The felfe 
fame man affirmeth it to be the only means to efcape all 
evils, to efchew womens counfaile, and not to fquare our 
actions by their direction. The olde fages did admonifh 
young men, if ever they matcht wyth any wife, not to take 
a rich wife, becaufe if fhe be rich, fhee wyll not be content 
to be a wife, but will be a maifter or miftreffe, in com- 
maunding, chiding, correcting, and controlling. Another 
philofopher compared a woman richly apparelled to a 
dunghill covered with graffe. Socrates deemed it the 
defperateft enterprife that one can take in hand, to governe 
a womans will. 

What fhall I fay of him that beeing afkt, from what 
women a man fhould keepe himfelfe, anfwered, from the 
quick and from the dead; adding, moreover, that one evill 
joynes with another when a woman is ficke. Demofthenes 
faide, that it was the greateft torment, that a man could in- 
vent to his enemies vexation, to give him his daughter in 
marriage, as a domefticall furie to disquiet him night and 
day. Democritus accounted a faire chafte woman a mi- 
racle of miracles, a degree of immortality, a crowne of try- 
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umph, becaufe fhee is fo harde to be founde. Another 
beeing afked, who was he that coulde not at any time be 
without a wife, anfwered, hee that was alwaies accurift: 
and what dooth thys common proverbe, he that marrieth 
late marrieth evill, infinuate vnto us, but that if a man 
meane to marry, he were as good begin betimes as tarry 
long, and beeing about to make a vertue of neceffitie, and 
an arte of patience, they are to beginne in theyr young and 
tender age. Moreover, among{t the thinges which change 
the nature and conditions of men, women and wine are 
fette in the forefront, as the chiefe caufes of their calamitie. 

Plutarch, in his precepts of wedlocke, alleageth a reafon 
why men fail fo often in choofing of a good wife; becaufe, 
faith hee, the number of them is fo {malke theres besurc 
efpeciall troubles in this worlde, faith Seneca, a wife and 
ignoraunce. Marcus Aurelius compared women to fhyps, 
becaufe to keepe them wel and in order there is alwayes 
fomewhat wanting; and Plautus faith, that women decke 
themfelves fo gorgioufly, and lace themfelves fo nicely, 
becaufe foule deformed things feeke to fette out themfelves 
fooner then thofe creatures that are for beauty far more 
amiable. ‘or my part, I meane to fufpende my fentence, 
and to let an author of late memorie be my fpeaker, who 
affyrmeth that they carrie angels in their faces to entangle 
men, and devils in their devices. Valerius, in Efz/t, ad 
Ruf, hath thefe words of womens trecherous works :— 
Amuice ne longo difpendts te fufpendam, lege aureolum Theo- 
phrafti, et Medeam Fafonts, et vix pauca invenies impoffi- 
bilia muliert, Amice det tibt Deus omnipotens femine fallacia 
non falle: My friend, leaft I fhould holde thee too long 
with too tedious a circumftaunce, reade but the golden 
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booke of Theophraftus, and Jafons J7edca, and thou fhalt 
finde fewe things impoffible fora woman; my fweet friende, 
God Almightie graunt that thou beeft not entrapt by 
womens trecherie. Furthermore, in the fame place, he 
faith Quzs_ muliebri garrulitati aliquid committit, que 
illud folum poteft tacere quod nefcit: Who will commit any 
thing to a womans tatling truft, who conceales nothing but 
that fhee knowes not? I omit to tell with what phrafes of 
difgrace the ancient fathers have defaced them, wherof 
one of them faith—Quzd aliud eft mulier nifi amicitie 
inimica, &c.: What isa woman but an enemie to friend- 
fhippe, an unevitable paine, a neceffary evil, a naturall 
temptation, a defired calamitie, a domefticall danger, a de- 
leétable detriment, the nature of the which is evill fhadowed 
with the coloure of goodnes? Therefore, if to put her 
away be a finne, to keepe her ftill muft needes be a tor- 
ment. Another faith—/llud adverte quod extra paradifum 
vir facius eft, &c.: Confider this, that man was made with- 
out Paradife, woman within Paradife, that thereby we may 
learne that every one winneth not credit by the nobilitie of 
the place, or of his ftock, but by his vertue. Finally, man, 
made better, is found without Paradife, in a place inferior ; 
and contrariwife, fhe which was created in a better place, 
namely Paradife, is founde to be worfer. Another hath 
thefe words:—Dzligit multer ut capiat, decipit ut rapiat, amat 
guod habes, non quod es: A woman loves, that fhe may 
entrappe; fhee deceives that fhe may fpoyle; fhe loves 
that thou haft, not that thou art. Another writeth after 
thys manner :—Nulla eft uxoris electio, &c.: There is no 
choife to be had of a wife, but even as fhe comes fo we 
muft take her; if teatifh, if foolish, if deformed, if proude, 
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foundation of all womens evill inclinations. 


meditates evill when she is mufing alone. 


if ftinking breathed, or whatfoever other fault she hath, we 
know not till we be married. A horfe, an oxe, or an affe, 
or a dogge, or what foever other vile merchandife, are firft 
prooved, and then bought; a mans wife alone is never 
throughly feene before, leaft shee dyfpleafe before she be 
married. Vzros ad unumquodque maleficium fingule cuprat- 
tates impellunt (faith Tully) mealzeres ad omnia maleficia 
cupiditas una ducit: muliebrium enim vitiorum omnium 
fundamentum eft avaritia: Mens feverall defires doe egge 
them to each kind of evill, but one onely affection leades 
women to all kind of wickednes; for covetoufneffe is the 


Seneca alfo 


faith thus in his Pvroverbs :-—Aut amat, aut odit mulzer, 
nil tertium eft, dedifcere flere feminam, mendacium eft, &c. : 
A woman either loves or hates; there is no third thing: 
it is an untruth to fay that a woman can learne to forget 
to weepe: two kinde of teares are common in their eyes, 
the one of true forrowe, the other of deceipt: a woman 


Thus you fee how farre their wickednes hath made 
authors to wade with inve¢tives in their difpraife: where- 
fore I shall not need to urge their inconftancie more 
vehemently, refembling them to Battus, who was wonne 
with a cowe and loft with a bull, nor ftand to repeate that 
of Plato, who doubted whether he shold put women among 
reafonable or unreafonable creatures; who alfo gave thanks 
to Nature efpeciallie for three things, whereof the firft and 
cheefeft was, that shee had made him a man and not a 
woman. I omitte that of Ariftotle, who, alleaging the in- 
conveniencie of too timely marriages, expreffeth this as 
the efpecial incommoditie, that it is the author of fuper- 
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fluities, and good for nothing but to fill the world with 
women. Reade over all Homer, and you shall never 
almoft fee him bring in Juno but brawling and jarring 
with Jupiter, noting therby what an yrkefome kind of 
people they are. In fome ‘countries, therefore, the bride, 
at the day of her mariage, is crowned by the matrons with 
a garland of prickles, and fo delivered to her husband, that 
he may know he hath tyed himfelfe to a thornie pleafure. 
The Maffagets told Pompey they lay with their wives but 
once a weeke, becaufe they wold not heare their fcoldings 
in the day, nor their pulings in the night. 

But what fhould I fpend my yncke, wafte my paper, 
{tub my penne, in painting forth theyr ugly imperfections 
and perverfe peevifhneffe, when as howe many hayres they 
have on their heads, fo many fnares they will find for a 
neede to fnarle men in; how many voices all of them have, 
fo many vices each one of them hath ; how many tongues, 
fo many tales; how many eyes, fo many allurements. 
What fhall I fay? They have more shyfts then Jove had 
fundry shapes, who in the shape of a fatyre inveigled 
Antiope, tooke Amphitrios forme when on Alcmena he 
begat Hercules, to Danae he came in a shower of gold, to 
Loeda in the likenes of a fwan, to Io like a heyfer, to 
fEgine like a flame, to Mnemofyne like a sheephearde, to 
Proferpina like a ferpent, to Pafiphae like a bull, to the 
nimph Nonacris in the likenes of Apollo. For crueltie 
they feeme more terrible then tygers. Was not Orpheus, 
the excellenteft mufition in any memory, torne in peeces 
by women, becaufe for forrow of his wife Euridice, he did 
not onelie himfelfe refufe the love of many women, and 
lived a fole life, but alfo diffwaded from their company. 
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Did not mercileffe Minerva turne the hayres of Medufa, 
whom she hated, into hyffing adders? ‘Therefore, fee how 
farre they fwerve from theyr purpofe who with Greene 
colours feeke to garnish fuch Gorgonlike shapes. Is not 
witchcraft efpecially upholden by women? Whither men 
or women be more prone unto carnall concupifcence, I re- 
ferre them to Thebane Tyrefias, who gave judgment again{t 
them long agoe: what their impudencie is, let antiquitie 
be arbiter. Did not Calphernias impudencie (who was fo 
importunate and unreafonable in pleading her owne caufe) 
give occafion of a law to be made that never woman after 
shoulde openly pleade her owne caufe in courts of judg- 
ment. 

Sabina may be a glaffe for them to fee their pride in, 
who ufually bathed herfelfe in the milke of five hundred 
affes, to preferve her beauty. Galeria, alfo, that gallant 
dame which fcorned the golden pallace of the emperor 
Nero as not curious inough to shroude her beauty; yea, 
Cleopatra, according to Xiphilinus judgment, was not 
flaine with venimous fnakes, but with the bodkin that she 
curled her hayre. To conclude, what pride have they left 
unpractifed ? what enticement to luft have they not 
tried ? 

Did they imagine that beautie to be moft commendable 
which is leaft coloured, and that face moft faire which 
feldomeft comes into the open ayre, they would never fet 
out themfelves to be feene, ne yet woulde they covet to 
leave impreffions of their beauties in other mens bodies, 
nor the forme of their faces in other mens fancies. But 
women, through want of wifedome, are growne to fuch 
wantonneffe, that uppon no occafion they will croffe the 
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{treete to have a glaunce of fome gallant, deeming that 
men, by one looke of them, shoulde be in love with them, 
and not ftick to make an errant over the way to purchafe 
a paramour to helpe at a pinche ; who, under her husbands, 
that hoddy-peekes nofe, muft have all the deftilling dew of 
his delicate rofe, leaving him onely a fweet fent, good 
inough for fuch a fenceleffe fotte. 

It was a cuftome in Greece, that every married woman, 
as foone as she was betrothed to her husbande, shoulde 
touche fire and water ; that as the fire purgeth and purifieth 
al thinges, and the water is cleane, and of nature fitte to 
clarifie everie part of the body, and to fette the face free 
from any fpot, except it be an Ethiopian blot, fo fhe would 
referve herfelfe chafte and undefiled to her husband, her 
head. In Boétia they will not fuffer a new married wife at 
firft to goe over the threfholde, becaufe fhe fhould feeme 
unwilling to enter in there, where fhee fhould leave and lay 
afide her chaftitie. In the fame place alfo they burne the 
axletree of a cart before the doore of the bryde, after fhe 
is married, fignifying that fhe ought not to gadde abroade, 
as though that were remooved which might moove her to 
make any errants unto any other place. 

In Rome the bride was wont to come in with her fpyndle 
and her diftaffe at her fide, at the day of her mariage, and 
her husband crowned and compaffed the gates with her 
yarne ; but now adaies towe is either too deere or too dain- 
tie, fo that if hee will maintaine the cuftome hee muft 
crowne his gates with their fcarfes, periwigs, bracelets, and 
ouches: which imports thus much unto us, that maides and 
matrons now adaies be more charie of their ftore, fo that 
they will be fure they will not fpend too much fpittle with 
D 
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fpynning ; yea, theyr needles are nettles, for they lay them 
afide as needleffe, for feare of pricking their fingers when 
they are painting theyr faces; nay, they will abandon that 
trifling which may ftay them at home, but if the tempera- 
ture of the wether will not permitte them to pop into the 
open ayre, a payre of cardes better pleafeth her then a 
peece of cloth, her beades then her booke, a bowle full of 
wine then a handfull of wooll, delighting more in a daunce 
then in Davids Pfalmes, to play with her dogge then to 
pray to her God; fetting more by a love letter ieneine 
lawe of the Lord, by one pearle then twenty Pater nofters. 
Shee had rather view her face a whole morning in a look- 
ing glaffe then worke by the howre glaffe: fhee is more 
{paring of her Spanifh needle then her Spanifh gloves, 
occupies oftner her fetting f{ticke then fheeres, and joyes 
more in her jewels then in her Jefus. 

Is this correfpondent to the modeftie of maydens and 
the maners of matrons? nay, rather it feemes that law is 
turned to libertie, and honeft civilitie into impudent fhame- 
faftnes. Antient antiquitie was woont to bee fuch a ftoy- 
call obferver of continencie, that women were not per- 
mitted fo much as to kiffe their kinfmen, till the Troyan 
dames firft attempted it in Italie: for when as by the force 
of tempeftious ftormes they were caft upon the Italian 
coafte, and each man landed upon whom the falt fea fome 
had not feafed, the women, beeing wearie of theyr yrkefome 
travaile and long and tedious toyle, abhorring the fight of 
the feas, fet the fhyps on a light fire; by reafon of the 
which deed they, dreading the difpleafure of their huf- 
bandes, ran every one to their kinfman, kiffing moft kindly, 
and embracing moft amiably every one that they mette. 
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From that time forth to this prefent it hath beene taken up 
for a cuftome not to be fparing in that kind of curtefie. 

But now, craftie Cupid, practifing the wonted fleights, 
and fhufling his fhafts, meditates new fhifts, which each 
amorous courtier, by his veneriall experience, may con- 
jecturallie conceive. Menelaus hofpitalitie mooved young 
Paris to adulterie: | fay no more; you knowe the_reit, 
the wifer.can apply it. Well woorthy are the Effenians to 
be extolled for their wyfedome, who abhorre the company 
of women, and deteft the poffeffion of gold and filver ; and 
they to be deemed as foothing flatterers who fpende fo 
much paper about a propofition of praife fette apart from 
any apparance of probabilitie. Peradventure they thinke 
that, as the poets invent that Atlas upholds the heavens 
with his fhoulders, becaufe by an excellent imagination he 
found out the courfe of the ftars, even fo they, by com- 
piling of pamphlets in their miftreffe praifes to be called 
the reftorers of womankind. But idle heads are ufually 
occupied about fuch trifling texts; wanton wits are combred 
with thofe wonted fittes; fuch bufie braines fowe where 
they reape fmall gaines. When witte gives place to will, 
and reafon to affection, then follie with full faile launcheth 
foorth meft defperatlie into the deepe. Did they confider 
that that prayfe is onely priviledged in wife mens opinion 
which onely proceedes from the penne of the prayfed, they 
would have paufed a while upon the worthleffe imputation 
of fuch prodigall commendation, and confulted for their 
credit in the compofition of fome other more profitable 
contrary fubject. 

I leave thefe in their follic, and haften to other mens 
furie, who make the preffe the dunghill, whether they carry 
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all the muck of their mellancholicke imaginations, pre- 
tending, forfooth, to anatomize abufes and ftubbe up fin by 
the rootes, when as there wafte paper, beeing wel viewed, 
feemes fraught with nought els fave dogge daies effects, 
who, wrefting places of Scripture againft pride, whoredome, 
covetoufnes, gluttonie, and drunkenneffe, extend their in- 
vectives fo farre againft the abufe, that almoft the things 
remaine not whereof they admitte anie lawfull ufe. Speak- 
ing of pride as though they were afraid fome body fhould 
cut too large peniworthes out of their cloth; of covetoufnes 
as though in them that proverbe had beene verified, Wz//us 
ad amiffas ibit amicus fpes; of gluttonie as though their 
living did lye uppon another mans trencher; of drunken- 
neffe as though they had beene brought uppe all the dayes 
of their life with bread and water ; and, finally, of whore- 
dome, as though they had beene eunuches from theyr 
cradle, or blind from the howre of their conception. But 
as the ftage player is nere the happier becaufe hee repre- 
fents oft times the perfons of mightie men, as of kings and 
emperours, fo I account fuch men never the holier becaufe 
they place praife in painting foorth other mens imperfeC¢tions. 

Thefe men refemble trees, which are wont eftfoones to 
die if they be fruitfull beyond their wont; even fo they to 
die in vertue if they once overfhoote themfelves too much 
wyth inveighing again{t vice, to be braineficke in workes 
if they be too fruitfull in words. And even as the vultures 
flay nothing themfelves, but pray upon that which of other 
is flayne, fo thefe men inveigh againft no new vice which 
heeretofore by the cenfures of the learned hath not beene 
fharply condemned, but teare that peecemeale wife which 
long fince by ancient wryters was wounded to the death; 
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fo that out of their forepaffed paines arifeth their pamphlets, 
out of their volumes theyr inveétives. Good God! that 
thofe that never tafted of any thing fave the excrements of 
artes, whofe thredde-bare knowledge, beeing bought at the 
fecond hand, is fpotted, blemifhed, and defaced through 
tranflaters rigorous rude dealing, fhoulde preferre their 
fluttered futes before other mens glittering gorgious array, 
fhould offer them water out of a muddie pit who have 
continually recourfe to the fountaine, or dregs to drink 
who have wine to fell. At /cire tuum uthil eft, nip te fcire 
hoc fciat alter. Thy knowledge bootes thee not a button, 
except another knowes that thou haft this knowledge. 
Anacharfis was wont to fay that the Athenians ufed 
money to no other ende but to tell it; even fo:thefe men 
make no other ufe of learning but to fhewe it. But as the 
panther fmelleth fweetlie but onely to brute beaftes, which 
fhee draweth unto her to theyr deftruction, not to men in 
like maner, fo thefe men feeme learned to none but to 
idiots, whom, with a coloured fhew of zeale, they allure 
unto them to their illufion, and not to the learned in like 
fort. I know not howe it delighteth them to put theyr 
oare in another mans boate, and their foote in another 
mans boote, to incurre that proverbiall checke, Ve /utor 
ultra crepidam, or that oratoricall taunt, Quam gutfque 
norit artem in ca fe exerceat, with the elephant to wade 
and wallowe in the fhallow water when they woulde 
fooner fincke then fwym in the deepe river, to be con- 
verfant in thofe authors which they cannot underftande 
but by the tranflatour their interpreter, to vaunte reading 
when the fum of their divinitie confifts in twopennie cati- 
chifmes; and yet their ignoraunt zeale wyll prefumptuoufly 
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preffe into the preffe, enquiring moft curiouflie into every 
corner of the common wealth, correcting that finne in 
others wherwith they are corrupted themfelves. To pre- 
{cribe rules.of life belongeth not to the ruder forte; to con- 
demne thofe callings which are approoved by publique 
authoritie argueth a proude contempt of the magiftrates 
fuperiority. Protogenes knew Apelles by one lyne, never 
otherwife feene; and you may knowe thefe mens fpirit by 
theyr fpeeche, their minds by their medling, their folly by 
their phrafe. View their workes, and know their vanitie ; 
fee the bookes bearing their name, and fmile in thy fleeve 
at their fhame. A {mall fhip in a fhallow river feemes a 
huge thing, but in the fea a very litle veffell; even fo, each 
trifling pamphlet to the fimpler forte a moft fubftantiall 
fubject, whereof the wifer lightly account, and the learned 
laughing contemne. Therefore, more earneftly I agravate 
their faulte, becaufe their crime is crept into credit, and 
their dooinges deemed devotion, when as, purpofelie to 
fome mans defpight, they bring into act their cholericke 
motions, 

A common practife it is now adaies, which breedes our 
common calamitie, that the cloake of zeale fhould be unto 
an hypocrite in fteed of a coate of maile; a pretence of 
puritie, a pentiffe for iniquitie; a glofe of godlines, a covert 
for all naughtines. When men fhall publiquelie make pro- 
feffion of a more inward calling, and fhall waxe cold in the 
workes of charitie, and fervent in malice, liberall in nothing 
but in lavifhe backbyting, holding hofpitalitie for an 
efchewed herefie, and the performance of good workes for 
Papiftrie, may we not, then, have recourfe to that caveat of 
Chrift in the Gofpell, Cavete ab hipocritis. It is not the 
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writhing of the.face, the heaving uppe of the eyes to 
heaven, that fhall keepe thefe men from having their por- 
tion in hell. Might they be faved by their booke, they 
have the Bible alwaies in their bofome; and fo had the 
Pharifies the lawe embroidered in their garments. Might 
the name of the church infeoffe them in the kingdom of 
Chrift, they will include it onely in their conventicles, and 
bounde it even in barnes, which many times they make 
their meeting place, and will fhameleflie face men out that 
they are the church millitant heere upon earth, when as 
they rather feeme a company of malecontents, unworthy 
to breath on the earth. Might the boaft of the fpirit, pind 
to their fleeves, make them ele¢t before all other, they will 
make men beleeve they doe nothing whereto the fpirit 
dooth not perfwade them; and what heretiques were there 
ever that did not arrogate as much to themfelves? Thefe 
they be that publiquely pretende a more regenerate holi- 
nes, beeing in their private chambers the expreffe imitation 
of Howliglaffe. It is too tedious to the reader to attend 
the circumftaunce of their feverall fhyftes, the lothfomneffe 
of their guilefull wiles, the traét path of theyr treacherie: 
you know them without my difcourfe, and can defcribe 
their hypocrifie, though I be not the notarie of their ini- 
quitie. Seeing their works, fhun theyr waies. 

Another fort of men there are, who though not addicted 
to fuch counterfet curiofitie, yet are they infected with a 
farther improbabilitie, challenging knowledge unto them- 
felves of deeper mifteries, when as with Thales Milefius 
they fee not what is under their feete, fearching more curi- 
ouflie into the fecrets of nature, when as, in refpect of 


deeper knowledge, they feeme meere naturals, coveting 
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with the phzenix to approche fo nye to the funne, that they 
are fcorcht with his beames, and confounded with his 
brightnes. Who made them fo privie to the fecrets of the 
Almightie, that they fhould foretell the tokens of his 
wrath, or terminate the time of his vengeaunce? But 
lightly fome newes attends the ende of every tearme, fome 
monfters are bookt, though not bred again{ft vacation 
times, which are {traight waite diverfly difpearft into everie 
quarter, fo that at length they become the alehoufe talke 
of every carter; yea, the country plowman feareth a Cala- 
brian floodde in the midft of a furrowe, and the (fillie 
fheephearde committing his wandering fheepe to the cuf- 
todie of his wappe, in his field naps dreameth of flying 
dragons, which for feare leaft he fhould fee to the loffe of 
his fight, he falleth a fleepe: no ftar he feeth in the night 
but feemeth a comet; hee lighteth no fooner on a quag- 
myre but he thinketh this is the foretold earthquake, 
wherof his boy hath the ballet. 

Thus are the ignorant deluded, the fimple mifufed, and 
the facred fcience of aftronomie difcredited ; and in truth 
what leafings will not make-fhifts invent for money ? What 
wyl they not faine for gaine? Hence come our babling 
ballets, and our new found fongs and fonets, which every 
rednofe fidler hath at his fingers end, and every ignorant 
ale knight will breath foorth over the potte, as foone as his 
braine waxeth hote. Be it a truth which they would tune, 
they enterlace it with a lye or two to make meeter, not re- 
garding veritie fo they may make uppe the verfe : not un- 
like to Homer, who cared not what he fained, fo hee might 
make his countrimen famous. But as the ftraighteft things 
beeing put into water feeme crooked, fo the credible ft 
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trothes, if once they come within compaffe of thefe mens 
wits, feeme tales. Were it that the infamie of their ignor- 
aunce did redound onelie uppon themfelves, I could be 
content to apply my fpeech otherwife then to their Apu- 
leyan eares ; but fith they obtaine the name of our Englifh 
poets, and thereby make men thinke more bafelie of the 
wittes of our countrey, I cannot but turne them out of 
their counterfet liverie, and brand them in the foreheade, 
that all men may know their falshood. Well may that 
faying of Campanus be applyed to our English poets, 
which hee fpake of them in his time : They make (faith he) 
poetry an occupation; lying is their lyving, and fables are 
their mooveables ; if thou takeft away trifles, fillie foules, 
they will famish for hunger. It were to be wished that the 
acts of the ventrous and the praife of the vertuous were by 
publique edict prohibited, by fuch mens merry mouthes to 
be fo odiouflie extolde, as rather breedes deteftation then 
admiration, lothing then lyking. What politique coun- 
failour or valiant fouldier will joy or glorie of this, in that 
fome ftitcher, weaver, fpendthrift, or fidler, hath fhuffled or 
flubberd up a few ragged rimes, in the memoriall of the 
ones prudence, or the others proweffe. It makes the 
learned fort to be filent, when as they fee unlearned fots fo 
infolent. 

Thefe buffards thinke knowledge a burthen, tapping it 
before they have halfe tunde it, venting it before they have 
filled it, in whom that faying of the orator is verified, Azte 
ad dicendum quam ad cognofcendum ventunt. Vhey come 
to fpeake before they come to know, They contemne arts 
as unprofitable, contenting themfelves with a little countrey 
srammer knowledge, God wote, thanking God, with that 
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abfcedarie prieft in Lincolnefhire, that he never knewe 
what that Romifh popifh Latine meant. Verie requifite 
were it that fuch blockheads had fome Albadanenfis Ap- 
pollonius to fend them to fome other mechanicall arte, that 
they might not thus be the ftaine of arte. Such kind of 
poets were they that Plato excluded from his common 
wealth, and Auguftine banifhed er civitate Dez, which the 
Romans derided, and the Lacedemonians fcorned, who 
wold not fuffer one of Archilocus bookes to remaine in 
their countrey; and amiffe it were not, if thefe which meddle 
with the arte they knowe not, were bequethed to Bridwell, 
there to learne a new occupation: for as the bafilifke with 
his hiffe driveth all other ferpents from the place of his 
aboad, fo thefe rude rithmours with their jarring verfe 
allienate all mens mindes from delighting in numbers 
excellence, which they have fo defaced, that wee may well 
exclaime with the Poet, Quantum mutatus ab illo ! 

But leaft I fhould be miftaken as an enemie to poetrie, 
or at leaft not taken as a friend to that ftudie, I have 
thought good to make them privie to my mind by expref- 
fing my meaning. I account of poetrie as of a more hidden 
and divine kinde of philofophy, enwrapped in blinde fables 
and darke ftories, wherin the principles of more excellent 
arts and morrall precepts of manners, illuftrated with divers 
examples of other kingdomes and countries, are contained: 
for amongft the Grecians there were poets before there 
were any philofophers, who embraced entirely the ftudie of 
wifedome, as Cicero teftifieth in his 72/culanes, whereas he 
faith, that of all forts of men, poets are moft ancient ; who, 
to the intent they might allure men with a greater longing 
to learning, have folowed two things, fweetnes of verfe, and 
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variety of invention, knowing that delight doth prick men 
forward to the attaining of knowledge, and that true things 
are rather admirde if they be included in fome wittie fic- 
tion, like to pearles that delight more if they be deeper 
fette in gold. Wherfore, feeing poetry is the very fame with 
philofophy, the fables of poets muft of neceffitie be fraught 
with wifedome and knowledge, as framed of thofe men 
which have fpent all their time and ftudies in the one and 
in the other. For even as in vines, the grapes that are 
fayreft and fweeteft are couched under the branches that 
are broadeft and biggeft, even fo in poems, the thinges that 
are moft profitable are fhrouded under the fables that are 
moft obfcure : neither is there almoft any poeticall fygment 
wherein there is not fome thing comprehended, taken out 
either of hiftories, or out of the phificks or ethicks ; wher 
upon Erafmus Roterdamus very wittilie termes poetry a 
daintie difh feafoned with delights of every kind of difci- 
pline. Nowe, whether ryming be poetry, I referre to the 
judgment of the learned: yea, let the indifferent reader 
divine, what deepe mifterie can be placed under plodding 
meeter. Who is it that, reading Bevis of Hampton, can 
forbeare laughing, if he marke what fcambling fhyft he 
makes to ende his verfes a like. I will propound three or 
foure payre by the way for the readers recreation: 

The porter faid, by my fnout, 

It was Sir Bevis that I let out. 

Or this: 

Fle finote his fonne on the breafe, 

That he never after [poke with clark nor priefe. 
Or this : 
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This ales by my crowne, 
Gives fhe for Bevis of South-hamptoune. 


Orethise 


Some loft a nofe, fome a lip, 


And the King of Scots hath a fhip. 


But I let thefe paffe as worne out abfurdities, meaning 
not at this inftant to urge (as I might) the like inftance of 
authors of our time, leaft in laying foorth their nakedneffe, 
I might feeme to have difcovered my mallice; imitating 
Ajax, who, objecting more irefully unto Ulyffes flattery, 
detected him felfe of follie. 

As thefe men offend in the impudent publifhing of 
wittes vanitie, fo others overfhoote themfelves as much an- 
other waite, in fenceleffe ftoicall aufteritie, accounting poe- 
trie impietie, and witte follie. It is an old queftion, and it 
hath beene often propounded, whether it were better to 
have moderate affections, or no affections? The Stoicks 
faid, none. The Peripaticians anfwered, to have temperate 
affections ; and in this refpect I am a profeffed Peripatician, 
mixing profit with pleafure, and precepts of doétrine with 
delightfull invention. Yet thefe men condemne them of 
lafcivioufnes, vanitie, and curiofitie, who under fayned 
{tories include many profitable morrall precepts, defcribing 
the outrage of unbridled youth having the reine in their 
owne hands, the fruits of idlenes, the of-fpring of luft, and 
how availeable good educations are unto vertue. In which 
their precifer cenfure, they refemble them that caft away 
the nutte for miflike of the fhell, and are like to thofe which 
loath the fruite for the leaves, accounting the one fower 
becaufe the other is bitter. It+*may be) tomesdreammne 
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dunce whofe bold affeéted eloquence making his funétion 
odious, better befeeming a privie then a pulpit, a mifterm- 
ing clowne in a comedy then a chofen man in the minif- 
terie, will cry out, that it breedes a fcabbe to the confcience 
to perufe fuch pamphlets, beeing indeed the difplay of their 
duncerie, and breeding a miflike of fuch tedious dolts bar- 
barifme by the view of their rethoricall invention. Such 
trifling ftudies, fay they, infect the minde and corrupt the 
manners ; as though the minde were only converfant in fuch 
toies, or fhold continuallie ftay where the thoughts by 
chaunce doo ftray. The funne beames touching the earth 
remaine {till from whence they came; fo a wyfe mans mind, 
although fometimes by chance it wandereth here and there, 
yet it hath recourfe in ftaied yeeres to that it ought. But 
graunt the matter to be fabulous, is it, therefore, frivolous ? 
Is there not under fables, even as under the fhaddowe of 
greene and florifhing leaves, moft pleafant fruite hidden in 
fecrete, and a further meaning clofely comprifed ? Did not 
Virgill, under the covert of a fable, expreffe that divine 
mifterie which is the fubject of his fixt Eglogue ? 


Fam nova progents celo demittis alto. 


I could fend you to Ovid, who expreffeth the generall 
deluge which was the olde worldes overthrowe, in the fable 
of Deucalion and Pirrha, under which, undoubtedly it is 
manifeft (although divers authors are of contrarie opinion) 
he meaneth Noes floodde ; in fo much as there is a place in 
Lucian, in his booke De Szrza Dea, by the which it ap- 
peareth, that by Deucalion’s deluge is underftoode, not (as 
fome will) that enundation whereby in times paft Greece 
and Italie was overflowne, and the Ile Atlanta deftroied, 
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but that univerfall flood which was in the time of Noe. 
For thus Lucian writeth in that place, that it was received 
for a common opinion among the Grecians, that this gene- 
ration of men that now is, hath not been from the begin- 
ning, but that it, which firft was, wholy perifhed, and this 
fecond fort of men which now are be of a new creation, 
crowing into fuch a multitude by Deucalion and Pirrhas 
meanes. As touching the men of the firft worlde, thus 
much (faith he) is committed to memorie; that when as 
they began to be puft uppe with pride of their profperitie, 
they enterprifed all iniquitie priviledged by impunitie, nei- 
ther regarding the obfervation of oath, nor the violation of 
hofpitalitie ; neither favouring the fatherleffe, nor fuccour- 
ing the helpleffe: whereuppon in lieu of their crueltie they 
were plagued with this calamitie, the fprings brake foorth 
and overflowed their bounded banks, the watrie clowdes 
with pafhing fhowres, unceffanthe fending down their un- 
reafonable moyfture, augmented the rage of the ocean, fo 
that whole fieldes and mountaines could not fatis-fie his 
usurping furie, but citties wyth their fuburbs, townes with 
their ftreets, churches with their porches, were nowe the 
walke of the waves, the dennes of the dolphin, and the 
{porting places of the huge leviathan: men might have 
fifht where they fold fifh, had they not by the fuddaine 
breaking foorth of the fhowres been made a pray unto 
fifh: the child in the cradle could not be faved by the 
embracings of the dying mother, the aged criple, removing 
his weary fteps by ftilts, was faine to ufe them in fteed of 
cares, till at length his difmaied gray haires, defpairing of 
the fight of any fhoare, gave place to death and was fwal- 
lowed uppe in the deepe, and fo the bellie of the whale 
became his grave. 
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The earth after this fort beeing excluded from the num- 
ber of the elements, there was no memorie left of man- 
kinde in this watry world, but onely in Deucalion’s arke ; 
who, in regarde of his prudence and pietie, was referved to 
this feconde generation, who having made a great arke 
wherin he put his wife and children, tooke two beaftes of 
every kind, as wel lions as ferpents, hawkes as partriches, 
wolves as lambes, foxes as gees, among{t which there was 
fuch mutuall concord, that as they were harmeleffe to- 
wardes him, fo they were hurtleffe one towards another, al 
which failed with him till the waters ceafed. 

Hetherto Lucian, an heathen poet: Plutarch alfo recordeth 
in his treatife De znduftrtia animalium, that a dove beeing 
fent out of Deucalion’s arke fhewed the waters ceafing. 
By thefe proofes it is evident, that by Deucalion’s deluge 
is underftoode Noe’s flood, becaufe the very like thinges 
eiemetuc cowne wm Genelis. of brute bealtes received by 
Noe into the arke, and the dove fent forth by him alfo. I 
truft, thefe probabilities beeing duely pondered, there is no 
man fo diftruftful to doubt, that deeper divinitie is in- 
cluded in poets inventions, and therefore not to be rejected, 
as though they were voide of all learning and wifedome. 

I would not have any man imagine, that in prayfing of 
poetry, I endeavour to improve Virgil’s unchaft Priapus, 
or Ovid’s obfcenitie. I commend their witte, not their 
wantonnes, their learning, not their luft; yet even as the 
bee out of the bittereft flowers and fharpeft thiftles ga- 
thers honey, fo out of the filthieft fables may profitable 
knowledge be fucked and fele¢ted. Nevertheleffe, tender 
youth ought to bee reftrained for a time from the reading 
of fuch ribaldrie, leaft chewing over wantonlie the eares of 
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this fummer-corne, they be choaked with the haune before 
they can come at the karnell. 

Hunters, beeing readie to go to their game, fuffer not 
their dogges to tafte or fmell of anything by the way, no 
carrion efpecially, but referve them wholy to their approch- 
ing difport; even fo youth, beeing ready to undertake more 
waightier ftudies, ought in no cafe be permitted to looke 
afide to lafcivious toyes, leaft the pleafure of the one 
fhould breed a loathing of the profit of the other. I would 
there were not any, as there be many, who in poets and 
hiftoriographers reade no more then ferveth to the feeding 
of their filthy luft, applying thofe things to the pampering 
of their private Venus, which were purpofely publifhed to 
the fuppreffing of that common wandering Cupid. Thefe 
be the fpyders which fucke poyfon out of the hony combe, 
and corruption out of the holieft thinges ; herein refembling 
thofe that are troubled with a fever, in whom divers things 
have divers effects; that is to fay of hote things they waxe 
cold, of cold things hote: or of tygers, which by the found 
of melodious inftruments are driven into madneffe, by 
which men are wont to expel melancholie. He that wil 
feeke for a pearle mutt firft learne to know it when he fees 
it, leaft he negleét it when hee findes it, or make a nought 
worth peeble his jewell: and they that covet to picke more 
precious knowledge out of poets amorous elegies muft have 
a difcerning knowledge before they can afpire to the per- 
fection of their defired knowledge, leaft.the obtaining of 
trifles be the repentant end of their travell. 

Who fo fnatcheth up follies too greedilie, making an oc- 
cupation of recreation and delight his day labour, may 
happes prove a wittome whiles he fifheth for finer witte, 
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and a foole while hee findes himfelfe laughing paftime at 
other mens follies, not unlike to him who drinking wine 
immoderatly, befides that hee many times fwallowes downe 
dregs, at length prooves ftarke drunke. 

There is no extremitie either in a€tive or contemplative 
life more outragious then the excessive ftudies of delight, 
wherwith young students are fo befotted, that they forfake 
founder artes to follow fmoother eloquence ; not unlike to 
him that had rather have a newe painted boxe, though 
there be nothing but a halter in it, then an old bard hutch 
with treafure invaluable, or A®fops cocke, which parted 
with a pearle for a barlie kurnell. Even as a man is in- 
clined, fo his ftudies are bended: if to vaine-glorie, to elo- 
quence ; if to profounde knowledge, to Ariftotle ; if lafci- 
vious, good in fome Englifh devife of verfe; to conclude, a 
paffing potman, a paffing poet. 

I might have fitted mens feverall affections with their 
fundry ftudies, but that I am afraide there be many 
afhamed of their ftudies, which I will not repeate leaft fome 
fhold blufh when as they reade their reproche. 

It is a thing of no paines or experience to ayme at the 
practifes of the proude, the fecret inclinations of the cove- 
tous, the imaginations of the inceftuous, the hooded hypo- 

rifie of thofe that pretend puritie, which things, beeing 
practifed in youth, become trades of profite in age. An 
ufuall thing it is, that the flower of our yeeres fhould be the 
fountaine of follie, which by the conduit pype of continuall 
cuftoms conveiance caufeth the gray headed to carry cor- 
ruption, their foules infection, unto their graves. When 
the endevor of youth fhal prove naught els but the exercife 
of all abufes, is it like that a mans after life fhall be with- 
out blemifh ? F 
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There is almoft no man now a daies who doth not in his 
fecrete thought eftimate vice after his vilenes; yet fecuritie 
hath fo blinded many, that loofing the habit of vertue, they 
covet to reftraine wifedome onely to their wicked waies, 
concluding that in the imitation of their actions confifts the 
hygh way to happines, becaufe their humor is fuch, con- 
demning that ftate of life which is an enemie to their 
vicious appetites. It is impossible for thefe men, either by 
hearing or reading, to profit in integritie of life, whiles in 
the one and in the other they will regarde no more then 
availeth to their advantage. The covetous careth for no 
more Scripture then that which priviledgeth him to provide 
for his familie ; the proude fort are converfant continually 
in this text, “They that are in kinges courts weare foft ray- 
ment” ; and theeves reade with delight how the Egiptians in 
Egipt were by the Ifralites robbed of theyr jewels. Thus 
every one maketh that facred prefervative a pernicious 
poifon unto his finfull foule, nourifhing his vanitie with 
facred verities, increafing his damnation by the ordeyned 
meanes to falvation. 

If men in their youthes beft luft, and in the prime of 
profperitie would but caft their eye on the one fide to 
future alterations, and thinke of a further felicitie, behold- 
ing adverfitie on the other fide cladde with follies repentant 
robes, compaffed about with contempt in fteed of a gyrdle, 
cuarded with feends, not accompanied with friends, having 
for momentarie pleafure endleffe paine, death without date 
for a dyffolute life repented too late, they woulde then fo 
behave themfelves heere upon earth as they might have a 
Saviour in heaven. 

Pausanias, king of the Lacedemonians, bydding Simo- 
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nides to a fumptuous banquet, inftantly intreated him to 
fpeake fomething notable which favoured of learning: 
Why then (quoth he) remember thou art a man. Which 
faying Paufanias fcornfully defpifed; afterward, being in 
pryfon in Chalcizco, was almoft famifhed ere hee died, 
where remembring Simonides’ fpeech, with a loude lament- 
able voice, he cried, O my friende of Czos, would God I 
had regarded thy words! 

Good counfaile is never remembred nor refpected till 
men have given their farewell to felicitie, and have beene 
overwhelmed in the extremitie of adverfitie. Young men 
thinke it a difgrace to youth to embrace the ftudies of age, 
counting their fathers fooles, whiles they ftrive to make 
them wife, cafting that away at a caft at dice which coft 
theyr daddes a yeares toyle ; fpending that in their velvets 
which was rakt uppe in a ruffette coate; fo that their 
revenewes rackt, and their rents raifed to the uttermoft, is 
{carce inough to maintain ones ruffling pride, which was 
wont to be manie poore mens reliefe. Thefe young gal- 
lants, having leudly fpent their patrimonie, fall to begging 
of poore mens houfes over theyr heads, as the laft refuge 
of their ryot, remooving the auncient bounds of lands to 
fupport their decayed port, rather coveting to enclofe that 
which was wont to be common then they wold want to 
maintaine their private prodigalitie. 

The temple of Terminus Deus, among{t the Romans, 
who was fuppofed to have the preheminence over the 
boundes of lands, had ever a hole in the roofe, for as much 
as they thought it unlawfull for the bounds of landes to 
be covered, and that rich men might learne to know their 


landes from poore mens grounds. A {ftrange thing it is 
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that thefe men cannot learne to thrive before all be gone, 
and that they, in the midft of their plentie@iiomiewne 
more needy then those that, faving their day labour, are 
nought but povertie. But as the brooke Achelous carrieth 
whole trees and huge ftones with hidious roaring noyfe 
downe his {treames ; fo the courte is, as it were, a devouring 
gulfe of gold and the confumption of coyne. It fareth 
with them as it did with Calchas, that cunning foothfayer, 
who died for forrowe because Mopsus furpaft him in 
{cience: fo if they’ fee any excell, them =n pmyveq=aa 
whofe {teps, at every inche, they are not able to treade, 
they hang the heade as they were halfe dead. 

Howe farre are thefe fondlings from imitating Crates, the 
philofopher, who, to the intent that he might more quietly 
{tudie philofophy, threw all his goods into the fea, faying, 
Hence from me you ungratious appetites; I had rather 
drowne you then you fhould drown me. By this that hath 
beene alreadie fette down,it may plainely appeare that where 
pride beareth fway, hofpitalitie decaies ; nay, this kind of 
men will never be faved by their workes, in fo much as 
the poore alwaies myffe as often as they feeke to them for 
almes: yea, they feeme onely to be borne for themfelves, 
and not to benefite any els, who, with the woers of Pene- 
lope, will by their porters prohibite the poore from having 
acceffe unto their porches, terming them the marrers of 
mirth and procurers of fadnes. But what ende doo they 
propounde to themfelves in their prodigall expences, but 
the feeding of their miftris fancie, and the foftering of their 
lawleffe lufts, fhrouding under their purple roabes and em- 
broydered apparrell a hart {potted with all abufes: where- 
fore they may be aptlie refembled to the A©giptian temples, 
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which without are goodly and great, their walles arrifing 
unto a huge height, with ftatelie marble turrets, but if you 
goe in and looke about you, you fhall find for a god either 
a ftorke, a goate, a cat, or an ape. Did they confider that 
not veftes fed virtus hominem evehit, they would reiect all 
fuperfluitie as finfull, and betake themfelves to a more 
temperate moderation in each degree of exceffe. 

When as the outward garment, not the inwarde vertue, 
muft be faine to commend a man, it is all one as if a man 
fhold love the fnake for his gay coloured fkin, or poifon 
Dbecauleristsinea filver) peece, orspilorim® falve becaule it 
is in a painted boxe. It is learning and knowledge which 
are the onely ornaments of a man, which furnifheth the 
tongue with wifedome, and the hart with underftanding ; 
which maketh the children of the needy poore to become 
noble peeres, and men of obf{cure parentage to be equall 
with princes in poffeffons: with whom, if you talke of 
lineall difcents, they will lay before you the pence, being 
able to fetch their petigree from no ancient houfe, except 
it be from fome olde hogftie, deriving their kindred from 
the coffer, not from the Conqueft; neither can they vaunt 
any notable fervice of their auncitry in the field, but can 
tel you how their grandfire ufed to fette his folde. Neither 
doo I fpeak this to the difgracing derifion of vertuous 
nobilitie, which I reverence in each refpect, but onely en- 
devour fummarilie to fhewe what goodlie buildings For- 
tune doth raife on vertues flender foundations. JI am not 
ignoraunt that many times the covetous ignorant fcrapeth 
that from the tayle of the plowe, which maketh all his 
after pofteritie thinke fcorne to looke on the plough, they 
overfeeing that by a fervant, on which theyr father was as 
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tilfman attendant, beeing tranflated by his toyle from the 
parrifh, good man Webbe, in the countrey to a portly 
gentleman in the court, beftowing more at one time on the 
herralde for armes then his father all his life tyme gave in 
almes. No matter though fuch vanting upftarts, which 
have as little vertue as antiquitie to honeft their pofterity, 
become the fcoffe of a fcholler and the ftale of a courtier, 
which will make them, if they faile heereafter in nobilitie 
of byrth, to feeke it by learning. 

In times paft, ignorance in eache fexe was fo odious, 
that women, as well as men, were well feene in all liberall 
{ciences. Was not Gracchus, who was counted a moft ex- 
cellent orator, inftruéted by his mother, Cornelia, in elo- 
quence? What fhould I fpeake of Aripithis, the king of 
Scithias fon, whom his mother, Iftrina, likewife inftructed 
in the elements of the Greeke tongue? But leaft in prayf- 
ing of learning in fo learned an age, I fhould bring mani- 
feft truethes into queftion, and fo fwarve from the logicians 
prefcriptions, or, by dilating on fo affluent an argument, 
might feeme to gather {tones on the fea fhoare, I will ceafe 
to profecute the praife of it, and will propound unto you 
the fpeciall plague that is iminent unto it. 

Science hath no enemie but the ignoraunt, who con. 
temne it as vile, becaufe their groffe capacitie perceives 
nothing in it divine. Such an ignorant was Valentinianus 
the emperour, who was a profeffed enemie to all excellent 
artes; or Licinius, who likewife termed learning the plague 
and poifon of the weale publique. Such covetous ignor- 
ance dooth creepe amongft the cormorants of our age, who, 
as the chamelion, which is fed with the ayre, ftands al- 
waies with his mouth wide open, fo thefe men, which live 
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upon almes, have alwaies their mouthes open to afke, and 
having felt the fweetnes of abby landes, they gape after 
colledge living, defiring to enrich themfelves as much with 
the filver of the one, as their auncefters got by the gold of 
the other ; much like to him that having bathed his hands 
in the blood of wilde beaftes, proceedeth to the flaughter 
of men, the one no more fatisfied with money, then the 
other with murder. If fuch goodly buildings were againe 
to arife by the common coft, a man may eafily geffe how 
backward they would be in giving, who are now fo forward 
in detracting. Can commonweales florifh where learning 
decaies? fhall not felicitie have a fall when as knowledge 
failes? Yea, peace muft needes perrifh from amongtft us, 
when as we rather feeke to choke then cherrifh, to famifh 
then feede the nurfes of it, depriving them of all outward 
ornaments (as much as in us lyeth) who are the onelie or- 
naments of our ftate: but I hope their needie enmitie fhall 
returne to them in vaine, and not prove the procurement of 
our common plague and paine, that the more they oppugne 
our profperitie, the greater fhalbe our welfare ; like to the 
trees in whom thofe partes are ftronger that are oppofite to 
the north then thofe which bend towarde the fouth or weft 
winde. 

I will not ftand to amplifie their difcredit, which ende- 
vour to turne our day into night, and our light into dark- 
neffe; nor yet will compare them to thofe that are called 
Agrippe, who, beeing prepofteroufly borne with their feete 
forward, are faide to enter into the world with ill fortune; 
and to the great myfchiefe of mankind, as Marcus Agrippa 
and Nero; onelie this I will wifh, that beeing dead, the 
learned may give them fuch epitaphes of difgrace as they 
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deferve, and that the Chronicles may record their reproch 
unto all ages. Amen, fay all they that are friends to the 
Mufes! 

How can we hope for anie further exhibition, when as 
wee fee men repine at that we have alreadie? It fareth 
with finer wits as it doth with the pearle which is afhrmed 
to be in the head of the toade: the one beeing of exceed- 
ing vertue is inclofed with poifon; the other of no leffe 
value, compaft about with poverty. Learning now adaites 
sets no living if it come empty handed. Promotion, which 
was wont to be the free propounded palme of paines, is by 
many mens lamentable practife become a purchafe. When 
as wits of more towardnes fhal have {pent fome time in the 
Univerfitie, and have, as it were, tafted the elements of arte, 
and laide the foundation of knowledge, if by the death of 
fome friend they fhoulde be withdrawne from theyr ftudies, 
as yet altogether raw, and fo confequently unfitte for any 
calling in the common wealth, where fhould they finde a 
friend to be unto them in fteed of a father, or one to perfit 
that which their deceafed parents begun? nay, they may 
well betake themfelves to fome trade of husbandry for any 
maintenance they gette in the way of almes at the Univer- 
fitie, or els take uppon them to teach, beeing more fitte to 
be taught, and perch into the pulpit, their knowledge beeing 
yet unperfit, verie zealouflie preaching, beeing as yet fcarce 
grounded in religious principles. How can thofe men call 
home the loft fheepe that are gone aftray, comming into 
the miniftery before their wits be ftaied? This greene 
fruite, beeing gathered before it be ripe, is rotten before it 
be mellow, and infeéted with fcifmes before they have 
learned to bridle their affections, affecting innovations as 
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newfangled, and enterprifing alterations wherby the Church 
is mangled. 

But fome may object that I goe beyond my Anatomie 
in touching thefe abufive enormities : I anfwer, that I dif- 
courfe of thefe matters as they are become the follies of 
our time and the faults of our age, wifhing the redreffe of 
fuch rafhnes, and the fuppreffion of the forenamed ravenous 
rable, thefe abufes beeing as intollerable as the worft, and 
therfore to be condemned with the firft. I truft there is no 
man fo fimple who can difcerne wifedome from folly, and 
knowledge from ignorance, but his mother wit wil afford 
him fo much underftanding, that there is neceffary ufe of 
learning in every calling, bringing praife to them that pof- 
feffe it, and fhame to them that want it; without the which 
no externall ornament is any whit availeable to advance- 
ment, but feemeth rather a difgracing deformitie, having 
diflike his attendant. Reject then pride to embrace it to 
your profit ; neglect vain-glory, and ftrive to attaine to the 
knowledge of arts, the pathway to honor. Let the lives of 
the philofophers be the direction of youthes imitation, who 
ware no more clothes then wold keepe away cold, and eate 
no more meate then would expell hunger; yea, many of 
them, the more to keepe downe their bodies, being placed 
in the midft of plentie, have contented themfelves with a 
thin hungry diet, the companion of fcarfitie. Diogenes 
chofe rather to lick difhes at Athens then to live daintily 
with Alexander. Plato had rather bid Dionifius adiew, 
then he would be driven from his philofophicall dyet. 
Porus, that peereleffe Indian prince, contented himfelfe 
with breade and water as his accuftomed cheere. Agefilaus, 
king of the Lacedeemonians, paffing through the countrey 
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of Thafius, being lovingly met by the nobles, and entirely 
welcommed by the common forte into the countrey, with 
diverfitie of dainties and bravery of banquets, would not 
tafte any thing fave breade and water, notwithftanding 
earneft entreatie to the contrarie; but their importunitie 
increafing, to put by all fufpition of ingratitude, he willed 
his flaves and footmen to take their repaft with their pro- 
vifion, faying, that abftinencie and temperancie, not va- 
rietie of viandes and delicacie, befeemeth him that is placed 
in chayre of authoritie. Conftantius kept himfelfe fo hun- 
verly, that many times hee woulde crave a cruft of breade 
of a poore woman to expell hunger. The priefts of A¢gipt 
abftained from flefh and wine. The Perfians were fatisfied 
with breade, falt, and water. In Rhodes he was reputed a 
eroffe braind man which fed on any thing but fifhe So 
warily in times paft hath temperate moderation beene 
obferved in all nations, that by Zaleucus law, he was put to 
death which dranke wine without the phifitians advice. 
The matrons and ladies of Rome were expreffly prohibited 
the tafte of it; in deed by this counfaile fquaring their de- 
crees, that wine is the efficient of heate;heatesous 11m et 
of murder. Eg. Mzcenius flew his owne wife (as Plinie 
recordeth) for that fhee loued wine too much, and was by 
Romulus law faved from death: in which place of Plinie it 
is alfo fpecified that a certaine matron of Rome was ad- 
judged to die becaufe fhee clofelie kept the key of a celler 
of wine. Cenforiall Cato was fo curious in the obfervation 
of this ordinaunce, that hee cuftomably caufed certaine 
men to kyffe the women to know whether theyr breath 
fmelled of wine; in whofe time, no man whatfoever, whether 
he were couful, fenator, tribune, or dictator, might drinke 
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any wine before he was thirtie and five yeres of age. I doo 
not alleage thefe examples to the end I might condemne 
the moderate ufe of wine as unlawfull, but to fhew by the 
comparifon how farre we exceede them in exceffe whofe 
banquets are furnifht with fuch waftfull fuperfluitie. 

It is a common complaint, that more perrifh with the 
furfet then with the fworde ; which many have followed fo 
farre that, to the recovering remedie of this furfeiting ma- 
ladie, they have reftrained a healthfull diet to two or three 
difhes, deeming our difgeftion would be better if our difhes 
were fewer. Which opinion, although Sir Thomas Eliot, 
a man of famous memory, in his booke called the Caftle of. 
Health, in fome politique refpects doth feeme to favour, yet 
I doo think in his private judgment, hee did acknowledge 
the diverfitie of meates not to be fo incommodious as he 
there pretends. But that I may aunfwere what they urge, 
firft fay they, What fay you to brute beaftes, who beeing 
nourifhed but with one kinde of meate, and onely after 
one manner, are farre more healthfull and founde of body 
then men, that diet themfelves with fundry difhes ? To this 
I anfwer, that either of thefe affertions are untrue, for nei- 
ther doo they ufe onely one kind of nourifhment, neither 
are difeafes more diftant from them then from us. The 
firftt is prooved by the choyfe of paftures wherein they 
graze, where there is graffe both bitter and favorie, foure 
and fweete, fome nourifhing colde, fome nourifhing hote 
juyce. Is then the fubftance of their meate fimple, who 
feede uppon boughes and weedes, befides fo many fundry 
kinde of fielde hearbes, no leffe divers in nutriment then in 
name? To proove that difeafes are no leffe incident to 
beaftes then to men, I will fticke to Homer's authoritie, 
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who reporteth the peftilence to be begun by brute beatftes. 
To fhew how great the infirmities are of other creatures, 
the fhort life of fome of them may fufficientlie ferve, ex- 
cept you have recourfe to thofe recorded fables of crowes 
and ravens, who commonly feafe uppon all kinde of car- 
rion, picke up each fort of new fowne feede, and are at 
hofte with every kind of fruite in the orchard. Secondly 
they adde, that there was never phifition fo confidently 
careleffe of his patient that he woulde prefcribe the use of 
divers meates at once, to him that is diftreffed with a 
fever ; wherby (fay they) it may be gathered that one kind 
of meate is more availeable to a fpeedie difgeftion then 
many, becaufe that phifitions prefcribe but one kinde of 
meate to them whofe difgeftion is weakeft. 

This objection is thus taken away ; firft there is not the 
fame proportion to be observed in diet, in ficknes and in 
health : fecondly, in as much as they are wont to fet be- 
fore them onely one fort of meate, it is not becaufe it is 
more eafie of difgeftion, but leaft the fight of much meat 
fhould breede in the weake ftomacks a lothing of it: 
thirdly they object, that the nourifhment of divers meates 
is no leffe noyfome then the drinking of divers kinds of 
wines is daungerous. Every one knowes that he that 
washeth his braines with divers kinds of wines, is the next 
doore to a drunken man, and he like (fay they) to be en- 
dangered by difeafes, who affecteth variety in his diet. 
Here doe I denie the coherence of the comparifon, for 
what is hee that by eating overmuch doth incurre the like 
inconvenience that he dooth that drinketh much: hee that 
hath overloded his ftomacke with fundry meates is pained 
a little perhaps in his bellie; hee that hath overcharged his 
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braine with wyne is no better then a mad man for the 
time ; which the rather feemes to me, becaufe the grofenes — 
of the meate, remaining in one place, expecteth the admi- 
niftration of difgeftion, and, beeing thorowly confumed, is 
fuddainly voided ; but wine, beeing by nature lighter, 
afcendeth higher, and tickleth the braine, placed in the top, 
with the inflamation of a hote fume; and therefore diver- 
fitie of wines at once is shunned of them that are wise, 
leaft the matter which is readie to poffeffe the nead on a 
fuddaine, in a moment overturne the feate of reafon, which 
daunger in the diverfitie of meates no reafon can be ren- 
dred why we should dread. But they will perhaps fay, 
that the diverfitie of juyce, framed of the diverfitie of 
meats, agrees not with our bodies; as though our bodies 
were not compounded of qualities, as of hote and cold, 
dry and moift, but he which feedeth onely on one kinde 
of meat, fendeth foorth but the juyce of one qualitie: the 
fpring is hote and moift, the fommer dry and hote, autume 
dry and cold, winter both moift and colde together, fo 
alfo the elements which are our beginninges. What reafon 
is it, then, that our bodies should be reftrained to one 
kind of meat? Thus, then, we fee that diverfitie is not fo 
incommodious, but one kinde of meate may be as daun- 
gerous, for gluttony may as well be committed by one 
dish as twentie. May not a man as foon furfet by eating 
a whole sheep with Phago, or an oxe with Milo, as by the 
fipping tafte of fundry dainties? 

But why ftand I fo long about meates, as though our 
life were nought but a banquet? or why am I fo large in 
difputing of the diet of our bodies, as though thereby wee 
shoulde purchafe quiet to our foules ?—what is this but to 
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imitate the foolish tender mother, whiche had rather her 
childe should be well fed then well taught? Wherefore, 
to make use of my Anatomie as well to my felfe as to 
others, I will prefcribe, as near as I can, fuch a rule for 
{tudents, that therby fquaring their actions, they shall not 
be eafily attached of any notable abfurditie. 

Here be three things which are wont to flack young 
{tudents endevour ; negligence, want of wifedome, and for- 
tune. Negligence, when as we either altogether pretermit, 
or more lightly paffe over, the thing we ought ferioufly to 
ponder. Want of wifedome, when we obferve no method 
in reading. Fortune is in the event of chaunce, either 
naturally hapning, or when, as by poverty or fome in- 
firmitie or natural dulnes, we are withdrawne from our 
{tudies and alienated from our intended enterprife by the 
imagination of the rareneffe of learned men: but as touch- 
ing thefe three, for the firft, that is to fay, negligent floth, 
he is to be warned ; for the fecond, he is to be inftructed ; 
for the thirde, he is to be’ helped. ™ Uetenismreaaim sre 
temperate, whereunto wifedome nor wearines muft pre- 
{cribe an end; for, as immoderate faft, exceffive abftinence, 
and inordinate watchings are argued of intemperance, 
perrifhing with their immoderate ufe, fo that thefe thinges 
never after can be performed as they ought in any mea- 
fure, fo the intemperate ftudie of reading incurreth repre- 
henfion, and that which is laudable in his kinde is blame- 
woorthy by the abufe. Reading two waies is lothfome to 
the mind and troublefome to the fpirit, both by the qualitie, 
namely, if it be more obfcure, and alfo by the quantitie, if 
it be more tedious, in either of which we ought to. ufe 
great moderation, leaft that which is ordained to the re- 
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frefhing of our wittes be abufed to the dulling of our 
fenees SN ee reade tmany atiingsmlealmabyeletting; them 
paffe we fhould feeme to defpife them; fome things we 
reade leaft we fhould feeme to be ignorant in them ; other 
thinges we reade, not that we may embrace them, but 
efchew them. Our learning ought to be our lives amend- 
ment, and the fruites of our private ftudie ought to ap- 
peare in our publique behaviour. 

Reade that fitting which may be thy meditation walk- 
ing; fhunne as well rude manners as rude phrafe, and falfe 
dealing as much as falfe Latine: and choofe him to be thy 
teacher whome thou maift more admire when thou feeft 
then when thou heareft. Quid factendum fit, a faciente 
difcendum eft. Learne of all men willingly that which thou 
knowelt not, becaufe humility may make that common to 
thee which nature hath made proper to every one. Thou 
fhalt be wifer then all, if thou wilt learne of all. Heed 
what Chrifippus faith in his proverbs: that which thou 
knoweft not, peradventure thy affe can tell thee. If thou 
be defirous to attaine to the truth of a thing, firft learn 
determinate conclufions before thou dealeft with doubtful 
controverfies ; he fhall never enter into the reafon of the 
trueth who beginneth to be taught by difcuffing of doubts. 
Thinke not common things unworthy of thy knowledge of 
which thou art ignorant: thofe thinges are not to be con- 
temned as little without the which great things cannot 
ftand. Poft not rafhlie from one thing to another, leaft 
thou maift feeme to have feene many things and learned 
fewe: Nil affequitur gui omnia fequitur. | am not ignorant, 
that farre more ardent is the defire of knowing unknowne 
thinges, then of repeating knowne things: this we fee 
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happen in ftageplayers, in orators. In al things men haft 
unto novelties, and runne to fee new things, fo that what- 
foever is not ufuall, of the multitude is admired; yet muft 
{tudents wifely prefer renowned antiquitie before newe 
found toyes, one line of Alexanders maifter before the 
large invective {colia of the Parifian kings profeffor. 

Many there be that are out of loove with the obfcuritie 
wherein they live, that’ to win ecredityto them @iammemraey, 
care not by what difcredit they encreafe others fhame ; and, 
leaft by the contention their vaunted victory might be 
deftitute of all glorie, they encounter with them on whofe 
fhoulders al artes doe leane, as on Atlas the heavens ; 
thinking that men fhoulde thus imagine that none, except 
he knewe himfelfe fufficientlie furnifhed with the exquifite 
knowledge of all excellent arts, durft undertake fuch a 
tafke ; as though any were more readie to correct Appelles 
then the rude cobler, to contend with Appollo then con- 
temptible Pan. But thefe upftart reformers of arts, refpect 
not fo much the indagation of the truth, as the ayme of 
their pride, and coveting to have newe opinions paffe under 
their names, they fpende whole yeeres in fhaping of fects. 
Which their pudling opinions are no longer publifhed, but 
{traight way fome proude fpirited princocks, defirous to 
differ from the common fort, gets him a liverie coate of 
their cloth, and flaves it in their fervile futes, enlarging the 
wilful errors of their arrogancie. Nothing is fo great an 
enemie to a founde judgment as the pride of a peevifh con- 
ceit, which caufeth a man both in life and beliefe, either 
to {natch uppe or hatch newfangles. This one thing alfo 
deceiveth many; forfooth they wyll feeme wife before their 
time, that nowe they both beginne to counterfet that which 
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they are not, and to be afhamed of that which they are; and 
therein they are moft diftant from wifedome, wherein they 
thinke themfelves to be thought wyfe. Others there be that 
thinke fo well of themfelves, that no word can fo much as 
{cape by chaunce, but they thinke it worthy of a pen- 
mans paines, and ftriving to fpeake nought but proverbs, 
they make their bald eloquence a common by word, cock- 
ering themfelves in their owne conceits, till they be fcorned 
as cockfcombes. Thefe they be that, knowing not howe to 
fpeake, have not learned to hold their peace, teaching 
manie times the thinges they underftand not, and per- 
{wading what they knowe not, becomming the maifters of 
the ignorant before they be the fchollers of the learned. 
There is no fuch difcredit of arte as an ignoraunt artificer, 
men of meaner judgement meafuring oft times the excel- 
lencie of the’ione by theagnhoraunce of the other. But as 
hee that cenfureth the dignitie of poetry by Cherillus 
paultry paines, the majeftie of rethorick by the rudeneffe 
of a ftutting Hortenfius, the fubtiltie of logique by the 
rayling of Ramus, might judge the one a foole in writing 
he knewe not what, the other tipfie by his ftammering, the 
thirde the fonne of Zantippe by his fcolding ; fo he that 
eftimats artes by the infolence of idiots, who profeffe that 
wherein they are infants, may deeme the Univerfitie nought 
but the nurfe of follie, and the knowledge of artes nought 
but the imitation of the ftage. This I fpeake to fhew what 
an obloquie thefe impudent incipients in arts are unto art. 
Amongft all the ornaments of artes rethorick is to be 
had in higheft reputation, without the which all the reft 
are naked, and fhe onely garnifhed; yet fome there be who 
woulde feperate arts from eloquence, whofe oppugne, be- 
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caufe it abhorres from common experience., Who doth 
not know that in all tongues tafke eloquence is odious if it 
be affected, and that attention is altogether wanting where 
it is rejected. A man may baule till his voice be hoarfe, 
exhort with teares till his tongue ake and his eyes be drie, 
repeate that hee woulde perfwade till his ftalenes dooth 
fecretlie call for a cloake bagge, and yet move no more 
then if he had been all that while mute, if his fpeech be 
not feafoned with eloquence and adorned with elocutions 
affiftance. Nothing is more odious to the auditor then the 
artleffe tongue of a tedious dolt, which dulleth the delight 
of hearing, and flacketh the defire of remembring; and I 
know not how it comes to paffe, but many are fo delighted 
to heare themfelves, that they are a cumber to the eares 
of all other, pleafing their auditors in nothing more then in 
the paufe of a ful point, when as by their humming and 
hawking refpit, they have leifure to gefture the miflike of 
his rudenes. To the efchewing therefore of the lothing 
hatred of them that heare them, I would wifh them to 
learne to fpeake many things in few; neither to fpeake all 
things which to theyr purpofe they may fpeake, leaft thofe 
things be leffe profitably fpoken which they ought to 
fpeake: neither would I have them overfhoote themfelves 
with an imitation of brevitie, fo that ftriving to be very 
thort, they fhould proove very long, namelie, when as they 
endevor to fpeake many things breefelie. Perfwade one 
point thoroughlie rather then teach many things fcatter- 
ingly; that which we thinke let us fpeake, and that which 
we fpeake let us thinke; let our fpeech accorde with our 
life. Endevour to adde unto arte experience : experience is 
more profitable voide of arte then arte which hath not ex- 
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perience. Of it felfe arte is unprofitable without experience, 
and experience rafhe without arte. In reading, thou mutt 
with warie regard learne as wel to difcerne thy loffe as thy 
gaine, thy hurt as [thy] good, leaft, being wonne to have a 
favourable like of poets wanton lines, thou be excited unto 
the imitation of their luft. It is very unfeemely that nobler 
wits fhoulde be difcredited with bafer ftudies, and thofe 
whom high and mightie callings doo expect fhold be 
hindered by the inticements of pleafure and vanitie. Young 
men are not fo much delighted with folide fubftances as 
with painted fhadowes, following rather thofe thinges which 
are goodly to the viewe then profitable to the ufe; neither 
doo they love fo much thofe things that are dooing, as 
thofe that are founding, rejoycing more to be ftrowed with 
flowers then nourifhed with frute. How many be there 
that feeke truth, not in truth but in vanitie, and find that 
they fought not according to trueth, but according to 
vanitie, and that which is moft miferable in the words of 
life, they toile for the merchandife of death. Hence com- 
meth it to paffe that many make toyes their onely ftudie, 
{toring of trifles, when as they neglect moft precious trea- 
fures, and having left the fountaines of truth, they folow 
the rivers of opinions. I can but pittie their folly who are 
fo curious in fables, and excruciate themfelves about im- 
pertinent queftions, as about Homers country, parentage, 
and fepulcher; whether Homer or Hefiodus were older; 
whether Achilles or Patroclus more ancient, in what ap- 
parrell Anacharfis the Scithian flept, whether Lucan is to 
be reckoned amongft the poets or hiftoriographers, in what 
moneth in the yere Virgill died, with infinite other; as 
touching the letters of the hiacinth, the cheftnut tree, the 
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children of Niobe, the trees where Latona brought foorth 
Diana: in all which idle interrogatories they have left unto 
us not thinges found, but things to be fought, and perad- 
venture they had founde neceffary things if they had not 
fought fuperfluous thinges. Innumerable fuch unneceffary 
queftions, according to philofophy, are made as touching 
the foule; as whence it is, what maner of one it is, when it 
doth begin to be, how long it may bee, whether it paffeth 
not from his firft manfion els where, and fo alter his 
abiding, or fhift into other formes of brute beaftes ; whether 
one foule ferveth no more but once and one, what it fhall 
doo when as by us it fhall ceafe to doe any thing, howe it 
fhall ufe his libertie when as it is efcaped out of this 
dungion, or whether it be forgetfull of former things. 
What do al thefe things availe unto vertue? Wherfore, 
even as he that enterprifeth to faile over the endleffe 
ocean, whiles he cannot paffe any further, is conftrained to 
returne by the way he came, fo thefe men, beginning to 
found the infinite depth of thefe mifteries in ignorance, are 
faine to ceafe in ignorance: let them therfore refraine from 
fuch folly, and not feeke that which is not to be found, 
leaft they find not that which is to be found. Socrates, 
who reduced all philofophy unto the manners, fayd, that 
thys was the greateft wifedome, to diftinguifh good and 
evill thinges: unto which difcerning diftinction is re- 
quired deliberative meditation, in fo much as in it confifts 
our lives vertuous direction. Neither is it to live well one 
daies worke, but the continuall exercife of our whole life, 
beeing the beft effect that ever knowledge did afford. 
When as wee duely confider whether every way leadeth, 
or wifely ponder with our felves to what end we refer each 
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one of our actions, and exaét of our ftraying thoughts a 
more fevere account of their wandering courfe, we fhal 
find no victory fo great, as the fubduing of vice, nothing fo 
hard as to live well, no fuch uneftimable jewell as an 
honeft converfation: let him that is inclined but to one ex- 
treame, fecretly try by himfelfe with what facilitie or diffi- 
culty he may fuppreffe it in himfelfe, and his owne practife 
will teache him that he is led captive by his owne inclina- 
tions, and overcome by his wicked cogitations. If, then, 
fo difficult thing in accomplifhment feemes one fins fup- 
preffion, howe laborious woulde be the reformation of an 
altogether evill converfation. Since then the onely ende 
of knowledge ought to be to learne to live well, let us 
propound this ufe and end unto our felves, leaft after fo 
many yeres paines we miffe of the marke whereat our 
parents in our education aymd. Turning over hiftories, 
and reading the lives of excellent orators and famous 
philofophers, let us, with Themiftocles, fet before our eyes 
one of the exceilenteft to imitate, in whofe example in- 
fitting, our induftry may be doubled to the adequation of 
his praife. 

I know the learned wil laugh me to fcorne for fetting 
down fuch rams horne rules of direction; and even nowe 
I begin to bethinke me of Mulcafters Pofttzons, which 
makes my penne heere paufe as it were at a full point; 
which paufe hath changd my opinion, and makes me 
rather refer you to Afchame, the antienter of the two, 
whofe prayfes feeing Maifter Grant hath fo glorioufly 
earnifhed, I will referre you to his workes, and more 
efpecially to his Schoolemafter, where he hath moft learn- 
edly cenfured both our Latine and Greeke authors. As 
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for lighter ftudies, feeing they are but the exercife of 
youth to keepe them from idlenes, and the preparation of 
the minde to more weightie meditations, let us take heede, 
leaft whiles we feeke to make them the furthering helps 
of our finall profeffion, they prove not the hindering 
harmes of our intended vocation, that we dwell not fo 
long in poetry that wee become pagans, or that we make 
not fuch proceedinges in Ariftotle that we proove pro- 
ficients in atheifme. Let not learning, which ought to be - 
the levell whereby fuch as live ill ought to fquare theyr 
crooked waies, be the occafion unto them of farther cor- 
ruption, who have already fucked infection, leaft their 
knowledge way them downe into hell, when as the ignorant 
goe the direct way to heaven. 

And thus I ende my Anatomie, leaft I might feeme to 
have beene too tedious to the reader in enlarging a theame 
of Abfurditie, defiring of the learned pardon, and of women 
patience; which may encourage me heereafter to endevour 
in fome other matter of more moment, as well to be 
anfwerable to the expectation of the one, as to make 
amends to the other. In the meane time, I bidde them 
both farewell. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Our reprint is made from what we believe to be the only existing 
perfect copy of the original: parts of it, with various dates, are 
deposited in different public and private libraries; but ours, we 
apprehend, is the sole remaining exemplar of the entire collec- 
tion. It is a curious assemblage of discordant materials, the 
only point upon which they agree being the loyalty they display 
on the return of Charles II to his throne, and the animosity 
they invariably show to the party which drove him from it. 
Thomas Jordan, the author of the work, was an actor some 
years before the decapitation of Charles I; and, like nearly all his 
brethren of the stage, adhered firmly to, the royal cause, as far as 
we may take his word for it, even during the reign of the Pro- 
tector. The theatres were closed temporarily in 1642, and more 
permanently in 1647; and then it was that those who were 
turned adrift, and deprived of their calling, were compelled to 
adopt other means of obtaining subsistence. Jordan, who began 
writing in 1637, seems to have relied upon his pen; and a unique 
portion of the volume in the hands of the reader consists of songs 
and ballads, sung in the public streets, the stories of which were 
derived from the very plays in which Jordan and his fellows had 
been in the habit of acting. Several of these, on “The Merchant 
of Venice’, ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale’, ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing’, 
ete., are highly valuable, showing, probably, that the dramas con- 
tinued popular to the last date at which they were allowed to be 
performed, but that they were nearly forgotten at the time when 
Jordan made use of them: hence, probably, the variations he 
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thought himself warranted in introducing. These are peculiar 
specimens, and we know of no pieces exactly parallel to them: 
they have been invariably adopted as illustrations of the works 
of our great Dramatist ever since we directed attention to them 
about thirty years ago. The work also contains an unexampled 
production of a dramatic character. 

These performances will justify the choice of “The Royal 
Arbour of Loyal Poesy” for our reprint: it contains great va- 
riety, and evinces much cleverness of thought and versification, 
although there is not a single line properly entitled to a place in 
the highest class of poetry: Jordan lived long and wrote much; 
but not a few of his titles were the only real novelty the books 
possessed, because one of the shifts he resorted to was the repe- 
tition of old performances under new names, and the dedication 
of them to different individuals, from whom he obtained money 
for what they supposed an especial distinction. In one known 
instance, he even adopted the offspring of another writer, prefix- 
ing only a new dedication. Loyalty seems to have been the 
only creditable principle to which he constantly adhered, and, in 
the end, it may be said to have procured for him the office of 
Pageant Poet to the City of London. In this capacity he contri- 
buted many verses, etc., to the shews on civic anniversaries, 
down at least to the year 1684, after which date we hear no more 
of him. We have met with no record of his burial. 

The pagination of nearly all Jordan’s productions was irre- 
gular, owing to the manner in which he not unfrequently coupled 
fragments remaining in his hands, which he was anxious to dis- 
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Non Homines, non Dit 


diocribus effe Poetis 
, mon conceffere Columne. 
HORACE, DE ARTE POET. 


London, Printed by R. 
at the White’ Lion near Pye Corner, 166: 


Wood for Eliz. Andrews, 


‘To the most liberall Lover of 


Sciential Induftry and Native 
Ingenuity, the truly Noble 
Fohn Adams, Gent. 


Much honored Sir, 
W HEN you fhall pleafe to make a review of your own 


ferene merits, and perufe with paufing curiofity thefe 
poetical imperfections, my fears are that you will condemn 
my confidence; but my hopes are as great, that you will 
commend my prudence: from whence I extraét this pre- 
fumption, that though all criticks fhould comply to cry 
down my wit in compofing my poems, they fhall applaud 
my judgement in the choice of my patron. Sir, your 
own defervings declare you to be no lefs then a palace of 
honour; if thefe poems, like a vine or woodbine, may 
fupport themfelves upon your edifice, they fhall by this 
fortunate tranfplantation grow more fragrant and gratifie 
your indulgence. The bufinefs of the whole world is but 
folly diverfified, nor can I make a better apology for my 
poetry, but that it is vanity in variety; yet no lefs innocent 
then thofe actions which the nobleft perfons in the worthieft 
times have efteemed their cleareft recreations. I muft 
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confefs that the multiplicity of reafonlefs rhymers and 
irregular readers have very much defaced the majefty of 
poefie, but one beam of your faveur will re-inthrone it. 
Sir, you will find fome pieces in this promifcuous gallery 
very plainly dreft, but withall very properly, for my aims 
were always rather at aptitude then altitude, and to make 
my compofitions more genuine then gorgeous: it is no 
more proper in poets then in painters to clothe a tinker in 
tiffue. Sir (in one word), your candor hath compell’d me 
to make thefe poetical addreffes: if any thing in them may 
either provoke your praife or pardon, I fhallcongratulate that 
happy means which hath fafely conduéted me to fo fplendid 
a fphere of love and ingenuity, and be always ftudious to 
deferve (what I have been ever ambitious to defire) a feat 
in your memory, and liberty to fubfcribe, 
Sit, 
The humbleft of all your faith- 
ful fervants, and the devouteft 
of your honourers, 


THO. JORDAN, 


To all Noble, Learned, and [ngentous 


Lovers of I ,0ets and Poet ry. 


Moft Royal, Honourable, and truly Worthy. 
Reksas poets and poetry (which the beft ages 


formerly had in an exalted eftimation) are in these 
loofe latter times fo difcrowned and difcouraged that the 
very name is made but a title of infamy, and their in- 
fpired perfons confidered but in the needlefs number of 
metrical mendicants (becaufe poverty and poetry are fuch 
correlatives), yet I hope thofe perfons to whom I direét my 
endeavours, and would onely feleét to be my fupervifors, 
are qualified with diviner infpection. It hath been fre- 
quently obfervable amongft hiftorians, when times did 
erow degenerate, and declined into barbarifm, poetry did 
wane into contempt and contumely; but (¢ contrario) in 


flourifhing, well modell’d and orderly guided republicks it 


g, 
advanced to honour and admiration. I am not fo extra- 
vagant as once a prefented poetafter (in a good comedy) 
faid, Who loves not verfe ts damn'd; nor fo rapt with a 
vain-glorious humour and felf-admiration as old Ben was 


when he made this diftick, the theam being poets, 


“When God begins to do fome exc'lent thing, 
He makes a poet, or at leaft a king ;” 
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but I am perfwaded that the priefts of Apollo are very 
much better then the fquint-eyed fouls of ruftick capacities 
render them. 

I remember (very opportunely) that I once prefented a 
manual of meeter to a very popular phyfician of this city 
in Oliver’s time, who made me no better return then that 
he hated poetry; after which words fuch a judgement fell 
upon him, that he hath lien fweating under the heavy dif- 
pleafure of Venus ever dincest could tell you more and 
worfe punifhments that have fallen upon fuch hereticks, 
but I fhould then make my epiftle exceed the length of 
my book and your patience; which, I fear, I thall preferve 
to fuffer more by the faw of my rude compofitions, although 


never the intent of 


Your Servant, 


THO. JORDAN. 


BUNT JUNI OABHE GE OUN 


When eighteen years had crucify’d our pleafure 


With civil fwords, by wafting blood and treafure ; 


When by the power of a fcifmatick brood 
Religions glorious face was in a cloud, 
After the mildeft King the fun e’re faw 
Was murther’d by imaginary law ; 


When Cov’nants, made to God, Angels and men, 


Were broke by thofe who fain would do’t agen, 
After they did the bloody corps interr 

Of praying, preaching, perjur’d Oliver ; 

When Parliaments were worn unto the ftump, 
And Englands head was ruled by a Rump; 
When (blinde with forrow) we began to grope, 
When all were out of heart, and out of hope, 
Then Monck, the King of Gen’rals, came forth 
In a myfterious march out of the North 

To London City, where he and his men 

Pull’d down the Gates, but fet them up agen; 
When by his fmiles he put hope in us all, 

This Speech was fpoken to him in this Hall. 


1660. 


A SPEECH made to his EXCELLENCY the LORD GENERAL 
MONCK and the COUNCIL OF STATE at Skinners-Hall 
on Wednesday, being the fourth of April 


At 


An Induction. 


which time he was nobly entertained by that Honourable 
Company. 


I can forbear no longer: out it muft 
If I fhall prove ingenious or jutt. 
I have with wary eyes obferv’d your fteps, 
Your ftands, your turns, your paufes and your leaps, 
And finde, however you may mafk your brow, 
You are a States-man, and ambitious too; 
A right felf-ended perfon, for be’t known, 
Yours and the publick fafety are all one: 
You are ambitious to be good: that feat 
Our States-men mift, for they were to be great. 
But yet (as Solomon made that choice which 
Commanded all) wifdom will make you rich, 
And great, and glorious ; and thefe fhall laft 
As long as time, and after time is paft, 
When fuch as have their countreys rights betray’d 
Shall receive pay in Lucifers Brigade. 
My Lord, I fcorn to flatter, [le be true eye, 
All the good deeds y’have done, are but your duty ; 
But yet your hand, ftretch’t in Jehovah's name, 
Hath fnatch’d three burning kingdoms from the flame. 
Our laws, our liberties, or what to us 
And all mankinde may be held precious, 
Were at the ftake: this action hath out-run 
All thought: we cannot tell you what y’have done, 
Nor you your felf; it may not be expreft 
Tull divers years have made it manifeft. 
Thofe ravenous beafts that our deftruction wrought, 
When Church and State were to the Barebone brought 


An Induction. 


(Praife God) you ranfom’d, and without a Club, 
Beat down the daring doétrine of the Tub: 

The finking Pulpit to[o] you did reftore ; 

Our apron-Prelates muft come there no more ; 
And now the Iron-monger will not ruth in, 

But ceafe to make an anvile of the cufhin. 

This you have done, quite unknown to the filly 
Prognoftications of Booker and Lilly, 

Who know not (with all help their arts can do) 
What ’tis guides Charles his Wain fo well as you. 
But | forget my meliace: Sir, by me 

This faithful hofpitable Company 

Doth bid you welcome ; welcome as the Spring, 
As you your felf would welcome home—the thing 
We all expect, without the which each Nation 
Subfifteth onely by anticipation. 

Thefe ten or twelve years our three Kingdoms have 
Liv'd in a darknefs equal to the grave, 

Stifled for want of breath, until the bright 

Beams of your prefence gave a little light. 

Tis yet but twilight ; could we gain the Sun 

And the clear wholefome air, the work were done. 
You can difpel the mifts, and make all fair ; 

We fue for nothing but the Sw and Azr. 


CONTINUATION OF THE INDUCTION. 


The wary General whofe art did lye 
Much in the foul of bufinefs, fecrefie, 
Was fo obfcure in all his poftures, we 
Could not difcover his dark loyalty : 
So filent was his tongue, fecret his face, 


An Induction. 


We could by neither finde he did embrace 
Our royal hints; but when the upfhot came, 

Swifter then powder put into a flame, 

Through all obfcuring cloud before he {peaks, 

Even as a hand Granado ere it breaks, 

He fir'd us all, for (with a true confent) 

The Kingdom calls a full free Parliament, 

That he by lawful confequence might bring 

The fuffering Sovereignty of our dread King 

Home to his glories, which no time could do 

But this, ’caufe Providence would have it fo. 

And now the Scene is chang’d; for what before 

The people did fo hatefully abhor, 

They heartily embrace: no other thing 

Can prove fo great a cordial as the King: 

Nothing but he can cure ’m, for the Devil 

Had over-run the land with the Kings Evil. 

Now he’s proclaim’d the Bells joyfully ring (May 10.) 
The bonfires blaze, all cry God fave the King ! 

"Twill make all ages ftudy and admire on't: 

Him whom they call’d the Son of the late Tyrant 

Is now a God; and no where can be had 

(To heal their wounds) the Balm of Gilead, 

But in King Charles. Whole Troops of glitt’ring men 
Contend by thoufands who fhall fetch him in. 

The City fends forth acclamations hich, 

No prayers are made but for his Majefty. 

Thus do they guard him to Whitehall, where we 

Will pray for him and his pofterity, (May 20.) 
That when the worft of ftate-diftempers fpring, 7 
We may be cured by praying for the King. 


An Induction. 


ANOTHER SPEECH AT GOLDSMITHS: HALL TO THE 


GENERAL, APRIL 9, 1660. 


After a Song concluding with a Chorus of Amity, Enter 


a Sea Captain: he divideth the Singers and fpeaketh. 


Let me make one too. Are ye grown fo {tout 
To contrive peace, and leave the Sea-man out ? 


Have you in thefe large bowls which Plenty gave ye, 


Drank off the Ocean, and fwallow’d the Navy? 
You never think upon our rocks and fhelves, 

So you may fnudge in fafety by your felves. 
Are not you Brittains ? is not navigation 

The onely guard and glory of a Nation ? 

Can ye have treafure brought without a Fleet ? 
What is it gilds Cheap-fide and Lumbard-ftreet, 
But our Sea Trade? by our cutting the curl’d 
Ocean, ye hold commerce with all the world. 
Whence come your coftly carpetings and works, 
That grace the chambers of triumphant Turks, 
But from beyond fea? and wife men of truft 
Believe, if we have peace agen, it muft 

Come from beyond fea, and d’ye go about 

To make a peace and leave the main maft out? 


But where’s my Admiral? Oh! I have fpy’d him ; 


His merits are fo clear, no clouds can hide him: 


I muft go droll with him though. What cheer? hey! 


Up to the ears in cuftard? here’s a fray 


Compounded without blood-fhed. Thefe would be 


Good bits upon a march, George, or at fea, 
When in the fury of tempeftuous weather 


An Induction. 


We and our meat are pickled up together. 
Here are pure quarters! Plenty keeps her Spring 
In London: ’tis a City fora King! 

I came juft now afhore to fpeak with you, 
Direétly up to Goldfmiths-Hall: I knew 
Where I fhould finde you out. You love to fettle 
With honeft hearts, and men of the beft mettle: 
They love Saint George, and yet do highly fet 
A value on Saint Dunfton: they’r well met: 
Both of them put the Devil in a dump, 
One had him by the nofe, ’tother the Rump, 
And thereby hangs a tail: when I came hither, 
My bufinefs and my boldnefs mixt together 
Made me thruft in. Where crowd ye? cry they all: 
Quoth I, to fpeak with my Lord General : 
I’m one of his Sea Captains. Prefently 
The Mafter and the generous Company 
All bad me welcome, and did ftrongly woo 
Me to bid you fo, and this Council too. 
In thefe, or fuch like words, they bade me fay, 
The Suns not welcomer to a dark day 
Then you are to this City; for you are 
Temp’rate in undertakings, ftout in war, 
Prudent in Councils, quick when dangers call, 
Secret in great defigns, honeft in all. 
‘Twould make the rudeft Rebel quite renounce ill 
To fee but fuch a Souldier, fuch a Council. 
God profper both! and may you never ceafe 
Till you have brought home the bright Princes Peace, 
That long loft Lady: could we make a crown 
As rich as that was worn by Solomon, 


An Induction. 


Rather then we would lofe her, or difpleafe her 
(I mean fair Peace) we'd give that Crown to /eize her. 


A SPEECH SPOKEN TO THE GENERAL AND COUNCIL, - 
when he was feafted at Fifhmongers- Hall. 


After a Song of difference betwixt the Lawyer, the 
Souldier, the Citizen, and the Countrey-man, the Chorus 
being ended, Enter the Speaker, habited properly for the 
Ghoft of Maffianello, Fifherman of Naples. 


Is your Peace juft ? what rock f{tands it upon ? 
Confcience and Law make the beft union. 

If you gain birth-rights here by blood and flaughter, 
Though you fing now, you'l cry for ever after : 
Truft my experience, one that can unfold 

The ftrangeft trueft tale that ere was told. 

In my degree few men fhall overtake me ; 

I was as great as wickednefs could make me. 

This heart, this habit, and this tongue to boot, 
Commanded forty thoufand Horfe and Foot : 

In three dayes time my fortune grew fo high, 

I could have match’t my Fifher’s family 

With the beft blood of Naples: right and wrong, 
And life and death attended on my tongue, 

Till by aiquick verticity of fate 

I finde too foon what I repent too late ; 

And though a Rebel in a righteous cloathing, 

My glow-worm glories glimmer’d into nothing. 
Thus fell that Fifherman that had no fellow: 

I am the wandring fhade of Maffianello, 
Who, fince I was in this perdition hurl’d, 


An Induction. 


I come to preach this doctrine to the world: 
Rebels, though back’t with power and feeming reafon, 
Time and fuccefs, fhall feel the fate of Treafon. 

But ftay! what picture’s this hangs in my fight? 

Tis noble Walworth, the king-faving Knight, 

That ftab’d Jack Straw: had Walworth liv’d within 

Thefe four months, where had Jack, the cobler, bin ? 

It was a bold brave deed, an aét in feafon, 

Whilft he was on the top branch of his Treafon. 

But from that fhadow dropping down my eye, 

I fee a fubftance of like loyalty. 

If long renowned Walworth had the fate 
To fave a King, you have to fave a State. 

And who knows what, by confequence, the Knight 

By that brave deed gain’d every man his right ; 

And you by this may give each man his due, 

Not only trufty hearts, but traitors too. 

He drew blood; you did not; ’tis all one fence, 

There’s but a Straw’s breadth in the difference. 

He fav’d the town from being burnt, and you 

Have refcued it from fire and plunder too: 

He was this Companies good benefaétor, 

And you have been their Liberties prote¢tor ; 

For which I heard them fay, they would engage 

Their ftates and bloods and lives againft all rage 

That fhould oppofe your juft defign ; and that 

You are the welcom’ft gueft ever came at 

This table: they fay, all they can exhibit 

Is not fo much a treatment as a tribute: 

They call you the firft ftep to England’s peace, 

The right fore-runner of our happinefs. 


An Induction. 


And joyn’d with thefe great Councellors you are 
Our beft prefervatives in peace and war. 
You have a loyal heart, a lucky hand, 
Elected for the cure of this fick land ; 
Who (by Protectors and unjuft Truftees) 
Hath been enflav'd, and brought upon her knees. 
We humbly pray this may be thought upon, 
Before the kingdoms treafure be quite gone, 
And hope you will (though Envy look a fquint) 
When all is fit, put a juft STEWARD in’t. 


Chorus of ten Votces. 
Then may your fame out-live all ftory, 
And prove a monument of glory: 
Kings and Queens (as tribute due) 
On their knees fhall pray for you ; 
Whilft all true hearts confefs with tongue and pen, 
A loyal Subject is the beft of men ! 


A SPEECH compofed to welcome to the Englifh fhore the 
moft facred and inimitable Majefty of CHARLES THE 
SECOND: perfonated by the Genius of England. 


Mirrour of Majefty, bright rifing Sun, 
The virtues of all kings compriz’d in one! 
How fhall I look on thee, great Lord of Light ? 
Lay by thy beams, or fortifie my fight. 
Thou art fo frequent at the throne of Grace, 
That God’s reflective glory gilds thy face. 
Shall- I make bare my feet.astham bound, 
Or fhall I kneel, for fure ’tis holy ground ? 
I will do fo: England, behold and blutfh ! 


An Induétion. 


A 
40 


Here’s the beft emblem of the burning butfh. 

I need not paraphrafe, but wifh this Nation 

May come to ufe, as well as application. 

Remember Worcefter: that efcape may well 

Match the demenfions of a miracle: 

Had I been rebel of the worft degree, 

That very fate would have converted me. 

Who faw not that faw nothing. But I come, 

Dread Majefty, to bid you welcome home: 

So doth the Kingdom too, and all about ye, 

For (in plain terms) we could not live without ye. 

The Law, and Gofpel too, bad us good night : 

All had been wrong, if you had loft your right. 
Till Lot came out, great Sodoms lofty towers 
Could not take fire: this very cafe is ours. 

The land’ere this had all in afhes bin, 

But that, as theirs went out, our Lot came in. 

Each individual perfon in the nation 

May bid you welcome, next to their falvation. 

The very Schifmaticks, and fuch as are 

The manifeft incendiaries of war, 

May bid you welcome ; for their lives and lands 

Had elfe been ravifh’d by each others hands. 

You have a kingdom here in order put, 

So out of frame Chaos was nothing to ’t: 

Your very prefence doth at once difpence 

Light, heat, life, growth, and god-like influence. 

You gain’d commiffion from the King of Kings 


To bring us our redemption in your wings. 
Therefore, may all the joyes that Kingdoms want, 


All that good men can beg, or God can grant, 


An [nduétion. 


All kindes of happinefs, paft and to come, 
From the Creation till the Day of Doom, 
Fall on your Majefty! may every thing 
Contribute to the comforts of the King ; 
And when the beauties of a royal Bride 
Shall by your facred arms be fanétifi'd, 
May the pure power of union fo inflame ye, 
That married pairs may profper when they name ye: 
And may your princely progeny out-vye 
The ftars for light and multiplicity ! 
You are a man, Sir, after Gods own heart : 
May Stuarts name and Englands crown nere part, 
But may it prove our comfort and our cure, 
So long as either fun or moon endure ; 
May you have faithful Councellours, and all 
As juft as George, your loyal General ! 

May peace crown all, and if there ever fprung 

A Prophets fpirit in a Poets tongue, 
May mine hit right, and all my dayes I’le fing 


re) 


Upon no theam but this, God fave the King ! 


iT EROLOGUE TOUTHE KING. 

Long live the King! in your celeftial eyes 
The vertue of our late Creation lyes ; 
Our Re-Creation, for on Englifh earth 
Wy Oupare to cvery thine alecond: Dirty 
We muft acknowledge, liberty nor lands 
Could come more grateful, then your dread commands 
Did to our very fouls; but we are forry 
We fhould this night attend on fo much glory 
With fuch weak worth, or your clear fight engage 


> 


An Indu€étton. 


To view the remnants of a ruin’d Stage ; 

For doubting we fhould never play agen, 

We have play’d all our Women into Men, 

That are of fuch large fize for flefh and bones 
They ’l rather be taken for Amazons 

Then tender Maids; but your mercy doth pleafe 
Daily to pafs by as great faults as thefe. 

If this be pardon’d, we fhall henceforth bring 
Better oblations to my Lord the King. 


EPILOGUE TO THE KING. 


We have all done; if we have giv’'n diftafte 
It were much better we had done our laft : 
But, mighty Monarch, in your power it lies, 
And onely yours, to fave or facrifice : 
What we do want in playing, it fhall be 
Supply’d in praying for your Majefty. 


ON A PICTURE OF THE KING'S ESCAPE IN@THEO OAL. 


Behold the King, to avoid danger’s ftroke, 
Confines his royal body in an Oake, 

Which liv’d until his Fathers life was done, 
Then dyed to prove a fafety for the Son ; 
And to us all this well-try’d truth imparts, 
Better truft hollow trees then hollow hearts. 


ON THE KING AND MISTRIS LANE ON HORSEBACK. 
Behold a Lady who had once the honour 

Of having a great King to wait upon her : 

A matchlefs Madam, Pieties reftorer, 


An [nducétion. 


For in one man four Kingdoms rides before her, 
The great Defender -(as true Story faith) 
Of him that is Defender of the Faith. 


ON THE PICTURE OF THE KING ON HORSEBACK, IN 


PARLIAMENT ROBES. 


Behold King Charles the Second doth prefent 

In royal Robes both King and Parliament ; 

Which fignifies that in thought, word, and deed, 
The King and Parliament are both agreed, 

Whilft Traytors heads are mounted on that Hall 
Where Charles the Firft did finde his final fall 

By an high Court of Juftice, who confent 

At once to ruine King and Parliament. 

Long live the King! and God (in whom his truft is) 
Preferve his life from fuch High Courts of Juftice. 


ON PICTURES OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 


Two of the brighteft {tars that have been feen 
Shine in this glorious King and vertuous Queen, 
In whofe fair fouls all that is good and great 

In England (or in Portugal) are met ; 

And may the heirs of Charles and Katharine be 
The ftems of all fucceeding Sovereignty. 


On PICTURES OF THE DUKE AND DUTCHESS 
OFS YORK 


Behold Yorks Duke and Dutchefs too, whofe lives 
Are patterns for good husbands and chafte wives : 
Good nature and good nurture too in them 

1) 


An Induétion. 


Make Love appear the greateft diadem : 
May they all ne’re more fee (as fad beholders) 
Religions head upon Rebellions fhoulders. 


A PROLOGUE TO THE KING, AUGUST 16, 1660. 
Sure fuch a glory, fo ferene, fo bright, 
Started from Chaos when God call’d for light ; 
For (like that glittering birth of beams) you do 
Tranfluminate this Weftern world: from you 
Our Saint, our Soul, our Sovereign, our King, 
We live and grow, as the fun broods the Spring: 
Then (as in loyalty oblig’d) ’tis fit 
We render part of our fmail ftock, our wit, 
Which hath fo long been crampt under their rage 
Who durft not fee their actions on the Stage, 
That, numb’d with a ftupidity, we fear 
We fhall affault the foftnefs of your ear. 
We have been fo perplex’t with gun and drum, 
Look to your hats and cloaks! the Redcoats come! 
D’Ambois is routed, Hotfpur quits the field, 
Falftaffs out-filch’d, all in confufion yield, 
Even auditor and a¢tor: what before 
Did make the Red-Bull laugh, now makes it roar: 
We curfe the mifery in which our trade is, 
And are fecur'd; but our magnifick ladies, 
(Thinking to {cape them) are torn by the throats, 
And (like Wine porters) put in petty-coats, 
Drage’d to the Mufe for plotters ; but your prefence 
Nullifies them, and gives us a new effence; 
Till you came hither, all was fo forlorn 
We wifh’d we had been buried, or unborn: 


An Induction. 


All things were retrograde; the night and day 
Were thrinking to przma materta. 

We liv’d in fuch a ftrange diftorted age, 

Men durft not fee their figures on the Stage, 

But furious, as the deform’d lady was, 

Who for revenge broke her own looking-glafs, 
They crack’d our mirrour, and now none but you, 
Dread Majefty, can mend or make us new. 


Pa ROLOGUMe LOsA ET LiGAYAGALL DD SaLHibee LOREEN TINE 


LADIES,” played in the night by gentlemen. 


You ’re welcome to our Ladies, and I know, 

Moft courteous gallants, ladies will pleafe you, 
Though at this hour, or midnight, elfe le fwear 
Moft of our knights are loft with the laft year. 
Thefe creatures are of Florence, and not fcorn 

To let you know they are Italians born. 

Your Ladies, worthy Gentlemen, tis thought, 
Love things that are far fetcht and dearly bought : 
Why fhould not they, who of this opinion are, 

Let you love Ladies that are come fo far? 

It is a queftion, and they may miftake 

Our Ladies to be Ladies of the Lake, 

Which in our Englifh broadnefs is a whore: 

Then what are we? Nay, they that keep the door. 
What are you, too, my Mafters? Something ’tis 
That make your wives thus follow you to this. 

A fhrewd fufpicion when our wandring knights 
Arreft ftrange Ladies, and fo late at nights. 

But there’s no hurt, for if they pleafe but you, 

We doubt not they’! content the Ladies too. 


An Induction. 


Pray take ’t as tis; the beft we can afford: 
If we do pleafe, why fo. Hab nabs the word. 


THE EPILOGUE, ON NEW-YEARS-DAY AT NIGHT. 


With the new year thefe Marriages begin, 

Which will be broke e’re the next year come in, 
Unlefs your hands do give us; all our pains 

In Love is loft, if you forbid the banes: 

But if you grant us Licence, and appear 

Each day to fee us thorow the whole year, 

Come to our Wedding, to requite your loves, 
Shew us your hands, we ’! fit you all with gloves. 


A PROLOGUE to a Play of mine, call’d ‘“‘ LOVE HATH FOUND 


HIS EYES, OR DISTRACTIONS.” 


I know ye did expe¢t me, but for what ? 
To fay we have a Play? the Bills fay that. 
Why, let’s begin then. Sound !—But fome will fay 
Are there no faults in th’ Actors, or the Play 
To beg your patience for? Yes, faith, there’s ftore, 
Yet all we craue is, you ’] not make ’em more. 
A very jult petition; "and? tise 
I think, we bear no more then we commit. 
Yet there are fome wife judges that do feek 
To raife their laughter on what you miflike, 
The errors of the Actors: and they be 
The witty tribe of our own quality. 
Why, let them laugh : they paid for’t. Why fhould we 
Deprive a man of his felicity ? 


An Induction. 


That cannot help, nor hurt us; and I pray 
Flow ereityprove, don t callt.a preity Play: 
Let it be good or bad, that flight word pritty 
Shews the Play naught, and the depraver witty. 
The language is but low, and the invention 
No higher then a common apprehenfion ; 
And (in a word) the Authours with is fuch 
You 1 not defpair, nor yet expect too much. 


THE EPILOGUE, SPOKEN BY CUPID. 

I hope thefe mutual Marriages exprefs 
My opticks are reftor’d, for each diftrefs, 
The Lovers once fuppos’d they had by me, 
I have converted to a Jubilee. 

All’s happy but my felf, for I, poor I, 

That figure an eternal Deity, 
Muft quit my glorious fupremacy 
To ftand the cenfure of mortality. 
Be curteous to a God then, whofe high laws 
Commands all hearts, yet now muft beg applaufe ; 
For if you cenfure me like rig’rous men, 
You fpoil the plot and ftrike me blinde agen. 
All our diftraétions now are out of date ; 
I would they were fo too in Church and State, 
That Englands King and people were at reft, 
Without confounding eithers interetft ; 
That jealoufies and feares might never more 
Let loyal hearts lie weltring in their gore ; 
That fo the God of Love may often view 
This Ifland, and prefent himfelf to you. 


An Induction. 


A SPEECH, by the way of EPILOGUE, to thofe that would 
rife out of the Pit at the Red Bull in the laft Scene, and 
difturb the conclufion by going on the Stage: June 23, 
1660. 


Pray keep your places, Gentlemen! don’t rife, 
Stay and take t’other glafs, as Peters cryes : 

’Tis the Cataftrophe crowns all the fport. 

I warrant, if you had places at Court, 

You would not part with them fo foon: pray ftay 
Till Grace be faid, and we have took away. 

You wrong your Ladies in the nick of pleafure: 
They would fee ’t out: women love London meatfure. 
Pray keep your feats: let us be your advifers ; 
You fee (of late) what comes of early Rifers: 

But if your fancy to this cuftom tends, 

Hence forth we'l ftudy Playes that have no ends, 


A PROLOGUE TO THE COMEDY CALL’D “THE TAMER 
TAMED:’ June 24, 1660. 


Enter, reading \ of thems bar 


Lhe Tamer Tam'd! what do the Players mean? 
Shall we have Rump and Rebel in the Scene ? 
Functos of Safety, with the righteous rabble 

Of Apron-Peers, Knights of Sir Arthurs Table? 
Shall Baxter, Hewfon, Scot and Fox be nam’d? 
Thefe were our Tamers, but, I hope, they’r tam’d ; 
For thofe were men who (in their holy rage) 

Did things too horrid for a civil Stage, 
Unlefs our company fhould all comply 


An Induction. 


To leave good language and fpeak blafphemy. 
This play, Zhe Tamer Tam'd, is Fletchers wit, 

A man that pleas’d all pallats: therefore fit, 

And fee the laft {cene out : pray, do not run 

Into confufion till the Play be done. 

Should ftrangers fee you mix among us thus, 

They would be apt to think you fome of Us. 

Pray, keep your feats: you do not fit in fear 

As in the dangerous days of Oliver: 

It is not now (in good time be it fpoke) 

mptemtne hk ed-Coats, 774, Hat and Cloak: 

But fuch a profp’rous change doth now attend ye, 

That thofe who did affront ye, fhall defend ye. 


THE EPILOGUE, SPOKEN BY THE TAMER, A WOMAN. 


With licence of my husband I apply 
My felf to this honour’d fociety. 

I fear I have offended the good laws 
Of houfhold government, and given caufe 

By my example (in this wilde affay) 

For fome to put in practice what we play, 

And, caufe the breeches now come near the make 
Of petty-coats, may willingly miftake. 

Thefe are old quarrels, and, no doubt, came in 
When Adam digg’d and Madam Eve did fpin. 
They’r ne’re the honefter for that : the crime 

Of bold Rebellion is older then Time. 

The breach of truft is old, the breach of laws, 
Murther of Kings, witnefs the good old cau/e; 

But we exhibit to your approbation, 
Not the Rebellion, but the Reformation. 


An Induétion. 


A PROLOGUE, to introduce the firft Woman.that came to 
aét on the Stage in the Tragedy call’d The Moor of 
Venice. 


I come, unknown to any of the reft, 
To tell you news: I faw the Lady dreft. 
The Woman plays to day: miftake me not ; 
No man in gown, or Page in petty-coat ; 
A Woman to my knowledge, yet I cann’t 
(If I fhould dye) make affidavit on't. 
Do you not twitter, Gentlemen? I know 
You will be cenfuring ; do’t fairly though. 
’Tis poffible a vertuous woman may 
Abhor all forts of loofenefs, and yet play, 
Play on the ftage, where all eyes are upon her. 
Shall we count that a crime France calls an honour ? 
In other kingdoms husbands fafely truft’um, 
The difference lies onely in the cuftom ; 
And let it be our cuftom, I advife: 
I’m fure this Cuftoms better then th’ Excife, 
And may procure us cuftom: hearts of flint 
Will melt in paffion when a woman’s in't. 
But, Gentlemen, you that as judges fit 
In the Star-Chamber of the houfe, the pit, 
Have modeft thoughts of her: pray, do not run 
To give her vifits when the Play is done. 
With Dam me, your moft humble fervant, Lady. 
She knows thefe things as well as you, it may be: 
Not a bit there, dear Gallants; fhe doth know 
Her own deferts, and your temptations too. 


But to the point. 


You ’d think they were fome of the Guard difguiz’d ; 


An Induétion. 


In this reforming age 
We have intents to civilize the Stage. 
Our women are defective, and fo fiz’d, 


For (to fpeak truth) men aét, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bone fo large, and nerve fo incomplyant, 
When you call Defdemona, enter Giant. 

We fhall purge every thing that is unclean, 
Lafcivious, fcurrilous, impious or obfcene ; 
And when we ’ve put all things in this fair way, 
Barebones himfelf may come to fee a Play. 


And how d’ye like her? Come, what is ’t ye drive at ? 


EPILOGUE. 


She ’s the fame thing in publick and in private ; 
As far from being what you call a Whore, 
As Defdemona injur’d by the Moor. 


Then, he that cenfures her in fuch a cafe 
Hath a foul blacker then Othello’s face. 


But, Ladies, what think you ? for, if you tax 
Her freedom with difhonour to your fex, 


She means to aét no more, and this fhall be 


No other Play but her own Tragedy: 
She will fubmit to none but your commands, 


A PROLOGUE TO THE POOR MANS COMFORT. 


Enter, reading the Title. 
The Poor Mans Comfort: this title fome will fay 


Is fitter for a Pray’r-book then a Play ; 


And take Commiffion onely from your hands. 


May 28, 1661. 
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And fome may cenfure, who are Democraticks, 
The times will change; Players are turn’d Phanaticks, 
And the Red Bull, where fports were wont to be 
Is now a Meeting-houfe: would ‘twere for me 
A good full Meeting-houfe ! we fhould not be 
Contrivers of a new Fifth Monarchy, 
And charge up for King Judas. No, the very 
Plain truth is this: we meet but to be merry. 
Then do you judge what pitty ’tis that we 
Should every day want merry company ! 
Surely the fault is ours, or yours, or both, 
Let us confider where it lyes: in troth 
You will appear moft guilty I ’m afraid : 
Tis a full Houfe that makes the Play well play’d. 
A numerous prefence doth at once infpire 
Actor and Auditor with mutual fire : 
Therefore, pray meet: come as you do to tother, 
If not for us, yet to meet one another. 

But let me fee: what was I going to fay ? 
O! ’tis about the title of the Play. 
The great Mans Comfort is above my thought : 
The Merchants Comfort is a fhip full fraught ; 
The Plow mans Comfort is a field well till’d, 
Our Poor Mans Comfort is a Houfe well fill'd. 


MARCH 16, 1661. 
AN ADVENT TO THE KINGS CORONATION. 


Let all your hearts be fill’d with joy! 
King Charles his Coronation day 

Is coming on: let every thing 

That fears God and honours the King 
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Advance their {pirits, and exprefs 
A royal, loyal thankfulnefs. 

That man that was by dangers toft 
From place to place, and almoft loft ; 
He that did {cape an armies {troke, 
And made a Kingdom of an Oak; 
The royal Orphant that was fed 
With forrow, and with borrow’d bread ; 
He whom his Subjects would confound, 
And crucifie, fhall now be crown’d. 
Then let all fouls for fuch falvation 
Cry up King Charles his Coronation ! 


ON THE Day. 
The happy day (long wifh’d by fome) 
By Gods appointment now is come, 
In which our joyful eyes fhall fee 
King Charles adorn’d with Majefty ; 
And he who liv’d a life like Job 
Shall now with Crown, Scepter, and Globe, 
With peaceful feed afcend his Throne, 
And every man fhall have his own. 
The Junéto, Oliver and Rump, 
That turn’d up all the Knaves for Trump, 
Are totally diffolv’d, and we 
Are fubjects to true Majefty. 
Then let us all with one confent 
Pray for the good old Government, 
Under whofe power we may encreafe 
In truth and treafure, eafe and peace, 
And children yet unborn fhall live to fay 
This was the happy Coronation day. 


An Induction. 


AFTER THE CORONATION, 


The joyful dayes are come, and we 
Obtain our ancient liberty: 
Religion rules, Rebellion rots, 
We fleep fecurely without plots ; 
Our lives are fafe, our laws are free, 
White-Hall’s a Court of Equity. 
We are fecur’d from tyrants fwords, 
Malignant and fuch canting words 
Are out of date: Phanatick broods, 
That preach’t away your lands and goods, 
Are put to filence, and we fear 
No forgeries at Weftmintter. 
Would you know how all this comes round, 
Take ’t in four words, King Charles 1s crown'd ! 
Since it is fo, let every thing 
Praife God and fay, Long live the King! 


A LETANY DELIVERED, JAN. I, 16590, TO\A FRIEND, 
AS A NEW-YEARS GIFT. 


From all, and more then I have written here, 
I with protection to you this New Year. 


Irom thofe who for felf-ends would all betray, 
From thofe new Saints, who piftol when they pray ; 
From flattering features with infernal fouls, 

From Reformation fuch as pull’d down Pauls ; 

From Church-land purchafers, from Town betrayers, 
From weaving Preachers, and extemp’re Prayers ; 
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From blood, and fomething elfe that I could tell ye on, 
From pulpit blafphemy and bold Rebellion ; 

From new falfe teachers which betray the old, 

From thofe that turn the Gofpel into gold ; 

From that black pack where clubs are alwayes trump, 
From bodies politick and from the Rump ; 

From thofe that ruine where they fhould repair, 

From thofe who cut off heads inftead of hair ; 

From twelve moneths taxes and abortive votes, 

From chargeable nurfe-children in red coats ; 

From fuch as fell their fouls to fave their fumms, 

From City Charters that make heads for drums ; 

From City Saints whofe Annagram is /lazis, 

From plots and being choak’d with our own chains ; 
From zeal that wants both piety and knowledge, 

From the hot difputants in Grefham Colledge; 

From Coblers which afcend to Council Tables, 

From dens of thieves, from Churches turn’d to Stables ; 
From thefe and ten times more like to enfue, 

We humbly pray, Good Lord deliver you ! 


ON A VIEW OF THE REBELS ARMS. 


Croffes are crucify’d, the Organ which 

In bright Cathedrals foar’d a lofty pitch, 

Are now demolifh’d by fuch men (ftrange riddle) 
Who in the room fet up the Crofs and Fiddle. 


ON INDEPENDENCY. 


An Independent is a maggot, bred 
In fly-blown brains of Presbyterian head. 


2. 
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ON THE ACT AGAINST COCK-MATCHES, THE NEXT 
SUCCEEDING THEIR PUTTING DOWN OF 
CHURCH-MARRIAGES. 


When Wedlock was pull’d down by powerful hand, 
We might well guefs Cock-matches would not ftand. 


ON THE JESUITE AND PURITAN. 


The Jefuite and Puritan prevail 
In fpoil, like Sampfon’s Foxes tail to tail. 


ANOTHER. 


The Jefuite and Puritan are two 
Who, under the beft names, moft mifchief do. 


Representations in parts to be habited, 
fung, and acted, as they have been often times 
with great applaufe performed before the Lord 
Major and the Sheriffs of London. 


AN ECLOGUE OR REPRESENTATION in four parts, com- 
poled tor the Lord Major, Sir Tho. Allen, 
and fung by the City Mufick 
Decemb. 18th, 1659. 


Phesbreienters: 
Love, Plenty, Truth, and Courage. 


Love. My honour'd Lord and Lady, 
May that great hand that made ye 
Supply this cheer, 
From year to year, 
And may no ftrength degrade ye. 
Truth. Y am a bold intruder, 
Which makes me feem the ruder ; 
But the City 1s 
Much us’d to this 
Since Civil War fubdu’d her. 
Pienty. We are no lance-prefadoes, 
No bafket-hilt bravadoes ; 
When you know our names, 
You ’| love our fames: 
We deal not in Granadoes. 
Love. Wecome not to invade ye, 
Or fubt’ly to perfwade ye. 
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a2 

Truth. I am Truth (in a word). 
Plenty. I am Plenty, my Lord. 
Love. And Iam Love, my Lady. 


Chorus. 
1 Let Buff-coat and Feather 
2 Go drumming together. 
All. We fear not the force of invafion. 
3 The voice and the lute 
1 Makes a better difpute, 
All. Love hath the beft art of perfwafion. 
Plenty. But ftay! methinks our melody is dull ; 
We want a voice to make the Chorus full. 
Love. Truth, where is Peace? Zyvuth. Her abfence is no 
wonder, 
For Peace and Truth have been long time afunder. 
Where is fhe gone ? We’! hawl her in with cables. 
Love. Peace feldom goes where Churches are made ftables. 
Lruth, Peace never comes, amoneft thofe sad difafters, 
Into that land where fervants beat their mafters. 
Plenty. Peace feldom into fuch confufion comes, 
Where City Charters are made heads for drums. 
Love. Peace loves good men that profefs what they ’l 
dye for, 
Not fuch as make Covenants ftand for a cipher. 
Truth. Peace n’re comes where Brother doth fight againft 
brother, 
Nor where Proteftations drive out one another. 
Plenty. Peace knows that the Sword men will ne’re be 
true friends, 
For Collonels, like Coblers, are awl for their ends: 
She never appears (though fhe very much pitty) 
Where a bunch of bandoleers are the keyes of a City. 


Love. 
Truth. 
Plenty. 
iI. 


Love. 


Truth. 
Plen. 
Love. 
Truth. 


Plen. 
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When wifdom’s wanting, 
And zeal is canting, 
Then rage is ranting, 
And Peace lies panting. 
Chorus together. 
Then blame not the words of our tongue or our pen ; 
We fhall ne’re hold our peace till we get her agen, 
For Love, Truth and Plenty muft quickly decay, 
As experience will tell us, when Peace is away. 
But now Peace is gone, 
And hath left us alone, 
What other foundation can we build upon? 
Let Courage come rule. 
I fear he ’s too cool. 
If he leave Love and Plenty and Truth, he’s a fool. 
Can Fury out-brave him ? 
‘Tis Truth that muft fave him : 
Go, call him. P/en. I can not; the Prentices have 
Go, tell him our need : [him. 
Our liberties bleed, 
And fay that my Lord doth command him with 
At that word he comes. [fpeed. 
Enter Courage. 


Courage. Boyes, beat up your drums! 


Are Sword-men abroad, and we picking crums? 

Have we the bold valour, the wealth, and the wit, 

And fhall we be fhallowly cheated of it ? 

Truth, Plenty and Loue, you all are well met: 

In honefter caufes ye nere venturd yet. 

We ferve a brave Matter, who for publick good 

Will hazard his fortune, his fame and his blood: 
. 
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Let Love, Truth and Courage and Plenty endeavour 
To wait on his perfon, and ferve him for ever. 
Then let every voice, like a well fkill’d Mufician, 
Difcover the progrefs of Pride and Ambition. 
Courage. 
The bafeft condition 
Is Pride and Ambition: 
It rifles and ftifles 
True Love and Allegiance : 
’Tis never contented 
Till Time hath confented 
to take off and fhake off 
The bonds of Obedience. 
Truth. 
It was a {trewd weed in 
The Garden of Eden ; 
It drew out and threw out 
Poor Eve and her Adam. 
Twas one of the ftrange ills 
That caft down the Angels 
So fteep, and fo deep, 
That no meafure can fadom. 
Plenty. 
It is but a fad fort of finning, 
And ends with a terrible tafte ; 
It fhews like a Saint in beginning, 
But looks like a Devil at laft. 
Love. 
Ambition ftrikes every thing dumb 
That dams up the way of her hope ; 
It often doth aim at a kingdom, 
And frequently ends in a rope. 


All, Then, fince bold ambition doth work fuch difafters, 
Why fhould we be monfters in hope to be matters ? 
That City fhall hold out in fpight of all weather, 
Where Confcience and Courage are coupled together. 


A Reprefentation in four parts to be fung, Nim, Filcher, 
Wat and Moll; made for the Sheriffs of London. 


Num. 


Fiulch. 


Nim. 


Feud. 


Nim. 


Poems. 


Choris. 


GOS, (ese US Wi ieee Gl ele iid Oe 


Enter Nim, a Cheat, at one door, and Filcher, 


his fellow, at the other. 


Good morrow, fellow Filcher. 
What! do we fink or fwim ? 
Thou look’ft fo like a pilcher. 
Good morrow, fellow Nim. 
The devils in our deftiny, 
I cannot get a pluck. 
No; furely if the Devil were in't, 
We fhould have better luck. 
2) 
What ftar is my director? 
I am in fuch a ftate. 
Nay, prethe, brother Hector, 
Do not fall out with fate ; 
For we are fortunes minions, 
And fight under her banner : 
Tis fhe is Queen of all the world. 
A mifchief light upon her! 


Nim. 


fiulch. 


Nim. 


FELL, 
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8: 
No money is reveal’d yet ; 
I wonder where it lingers. 
The Souldier hath conceal’d it ; 
Tis faft in iron fingers, 
From whence if we could get it, 
By fury or by fraud, 
We had as good attempt to pick 
The pocket of a Baud. 
4. 
Your roaring Cavalier, 
Who, when he had the chink, 
Would bravely domineer 
In diceing, drabs and drink, 
Go afk him now for money, 
And he hath none at all, 
But cryes, ’tis in my Compting-houfe 
In Haberdafhers- Hall. 
5. 
Our fly trappanning trade, 
Maintain’d with fo much fury, 
Is openly bewray’d 
Both by the Judge and Jury; 
For lawyers have fo many quirks, 
And are fuch curious fkanners, 
That they grow cunninger then we, 
And do trappan trappanners. 
6. 
Our dyceing trade is down too, 
For when we do begin 
By drilling wayes to draw 
A yonger brother in, 


Nim. 


Ful, 
Num. 
Feud. 
Nim. 
Fiilch., 


Fal. 


Nine. 


Fil. 


Wat. 


Poems. 


The Souldier falls upon us, 
And proves the beft Projector. 
Faith, every Red-coat now can make 
A: puppy of a Heétor. 
7. 
Linter Wat, a Weft Countrey-man. 
Stay! prethe who comes here? 
A gaping countrey Clown. 
Look, how the flave doth ftare! 
He’s newly come to town. 
He gazeth in the air as if 
The fky were full of rockets: 
Lets fleece him. (/Vzm.) But how fhall we get 
His hands out of his pockets ? 
8. 
Let me alone for that: I lately bought a glafs 
Wherein all feveral colours may 
Be feen that ever was, 
If held up thus with both hands. 
A pretty new defign : 
This trick will fetch his fingers out. 
And hey then, in go mine. 
O. Tune changetn. 
Our Taunton den is a dungeon, 
And yvaith cham glad cham here, 
This vamous zitty of Lungeon 
Is worth all Zomerzetzhere : 
In wagons, in carts and in coaches 
Che never did yet zee more horfe: 
The wenches do zhine like roches, 
And as proud as my fathers vore horfe. 


Lilch, 
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10. 
Che never zince che was able 
To keep my vathers voulds, 
Did ever zee fuch a ftable 
As thick a thing called Powls. 
A Mezle in a red jacket 
Had like to have knack me down, 
Becaufe che’d undertake it, 
Held all the beaft in the town. 
18 
Cham come to zee my Lord Major, 
And thick as do hang the thieves, 
Ch’ve forgot what vine neames they are, 
(A meazle on them) the zhreeves. 
They zay they wear chains and {carlets, 
And vollow’d by many guardiants, 
Ch’ve loft the neams of the varlets, 
A mifchief on them, the Sergeants! 
re 
And now chill walk my {tations 
To every place in town: 
Che mean to buy new vafhions; 
Iche have above fifty pound : 
Che took’t away from vather, 
When he was gone a vield: 
Cham come away the rather, 
’Caufe ch’ave got a wench with childe. 
Tune change. Filcher and Nim looking in the glafs. 
3. 
The rainbow never knew 
Such colours as are here. 


Nim. 
Wat. 


Fulch. 


Wat. 


Fiz. 


Wat. 
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Heres purple, green and blew. 
Zooks ! what have they got there? 
Good morrow, Mafter what d’ye cal't? 
Good morrow, good man clot. 
Nay, vaith vine gallant, there y’are out ; 
My neame is honeft Wat. 
14. 
I’le fhew thee fuch a flight that 
Thou ne’re faw, honeft Wat, 
Neither by day nor night yet. 
Yvaith ch’ ud laugh at that. 
Here, take this glafs into thy hand, 
And hold it to thy eyes; 
Thou there wilt fee more colours than 
A dyar can devife. 
15. 
I cannot zee a colour yet. 
Thou doft not hold it high. 
Che hav't it, che ha’t, ch’av got it now! 
I faith, and fo have I. Picks hts pocket. 
Here’s black, and blew, and gray, and green, 
And orange-tauny white ; 


And now Ich ave loft all agen. Filch. picks 
latrotney ateinsithe right: tother pocket. 
LG: 


Now, prethe tell me, honeft Wat, 
How do’ft thou like my glafs? 
It is the vitteft veat, yvaith 
That er’e was brought to pafs; 
And if that thou wilt {pare it, 
Chill give thee money down. 
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Fil. J will have nothing for it. 


[ Wat.] Chill give thee half a crown. Feels in’s 
ee pocket. 
Yvaith, cham very willing. 
Nim. You fhall not do it now. 
[ Wat.] To give thee vour zhilling. 
Filch. ’Tis more then you can do, Afde. 


Nim. Farewel, good Wat: thou fhalt not pay. 
Good morrow, Gentlemen. 
Wat. Chill get me gone vor vear that they 
Zhould get my glafs agen. Lixit Wat. 
1c: Tune change. 
Fiat, Ouickplet tus inate 
For fear of apprehenfion. 
Nim. Gufman could ne’re 
Compare with this invention. 
Fil. = That ruftick Clown 
Hath brought a happy harvett. 
Nim. Lay your money down. 
fil. My purfe is at your fervice, 
Crown for crown. 
10. 
Nim. Open the purfe, 
Our fhip of Fortune fail’s in’t. Open tt. 
Ful,” On heavy cuties 
It hath nothing but nails in’t. 
Nim. Ne’re men till now 
Were gulld by fuch a Cofara: 
Fil. If we meet, I vow 
Wee'l bang the bacon baftard 
black and blew. 


Poems. Aly 
co 
Unlock that font: Open the other. 
Letsentemby decrees in «1: 
Nim. A pox upon ’t, 
Theres nought but bread and cheefe in ’t. 
idee Comeretas depart 
And drink a Saxon Rumkin. 
Nim. 1 am vext at heart, 
But if I fpare the Bomkin, 
Hang me for ’t. Exeunt. 


Enter Mol Medlar, fola, with a bafket. 
Tune changeth. 
eres) 
Souldiers fight and Hectors rant on, 
Whilft poor Wenches go to rack : 
Who would be a wicked wanton, 
Onely for fuppers, fongs and fack ; 
To endure the alteration 
Of thefe times that are fo dead: 
Thus to lead a long vacation 
Without money, beer or bread ? 
22. 
Farewel Bloomsberry and Sodom, 
Lukeners-lane and Turnbull-ftreet : 
Woe was me when firft I trod ’em 
With my wiide unwary feet. 
I was bred a Gentlewoman, 
But our family did fall, 
When the gentry’s coin grew common, 
And the fouldiers fhar’d it all. 
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og. 
I was fure unto a Hector, 
Who hath bafely broke his vow. 
Would I had a good projector, 
That would well fupport me now! 
Who comes here? What fimple Thumkin ? Ent. 
Oh! I guefs him by his coat: Wat. 
This is fure fome countrey Bumkin. 
Now ’tis time to change my note. 
Zune changeth: fhe fingeth and danceth. 
2A 
I can dance, and I can fing, 
I am good at either : 
I can do the tother thing 
When we get together. 
om 
I have lately loft my dear, 
"Twas a holy brother : 
If he do not meet me here, 
I faith, Ple get another. 
20. 
I can nimbly come above, 
I can tumble under; 
And if I do but like my love— 
What Vary’s that is yonder ? 
27, 
Tis a dainty dancing girle, 
Zhee would make me gladder: 
Her vace doth zyne like mother of pearl, 
Chould chufe no more and chad her. 
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28. 
Mol. A Dutch-man loves his pipe and can, 
A Jew doth like a Turk well, 
But I could hug a countrey-man, 
For he will do his work well. 
20. 
Citizens are full of flight, 
They will cog and flatter ; 
But a countrey-man will do me right. 
Wat. Che long now to be at her. 
30. 
Good morrow, Miftris Trip and goe. 
Mol. My countrey-man, I take it. 
Dloueryou, Sit) (M777) * Chill/ love thee: tofol, 
And vaith chil veze thy jacket. 
31: 
Mol. What's thy name? Come, tell me that: 
Thou fhalt be my jewel. 
Wat. Why zom vorzooth do call me Wat, 
But my neame is Water-Gruel. 
22. 
Pethe fay, and ben’t avrayd, 
Art thou not a pedlar? 
Ui O/jm lalive ciote by in Tickle. Y ard, 
My name is Mary Medlar. 
33: 
Wat. Then, zweet Mol, come bufs thy Wat: 
Let us twain be merry. 
Mol. 1 could nimbly dance, but that 
My bafket makes me weary. 
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Wat. 


Mol. 


Wat. 


Mol. 


W at. 
Wat. 


Mol. 
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[34-] 
Give it me: chill dance a fpring: Fle takes her 
Che have no veaver lurden? bafket. 


If thou wilt dance, then, I will fing, 
And thou fhalt bear the burden. 
35. 
A. match, a match: its well a’vine; Both dance 
We both fhall make fome ztuff on’t. fo their 
Unlefs thy feet keep pace with mine, own f/ing- 
Thoul’'t quickly have ynough on't. ng. 
36. 
Well don, Moll. (Mo/Z.) ’Tis well done, Wat. 
Chill do it to a tittle. 
But I have too much ftrain’d my throat ; 
I prethe, fing a little. She doth dance off. 
37: 
Wat. Fa la la la liera lo! 
This is pretty prancing, 
We will go to Tickle Yard 
When we have done dancing. 
oo 
Now che think ch’ av vetcht it up. 
Zing a little, Mary: 
We will gulge a merry zup, 
Zhugegar and Canary. 
39: 
Thou doft dance and make no noife ; 
Zhall I turn and kifs thee? 
Prethe, let me hear thy voice— Turns about and 
Hoop ! where the Devil is fhee? *miffeth her. 
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AO. 
Zhe hath left me all alone 


Here’to muni and matkxt; 
But, yvaith, if zhe be gon, 
Ich chill keep her bafket. 
Al. 
Here's good fortune come to me 
In a merry minuit: 
Now chill puttne down and zee 
What zhee have gotten in it. 
Lune changeth: he fets down the bafket, and looks tin tt. 
42. 
Oh! wo, wo! what zhall chee do? 
Che con no know which way to go. 
With thick whore here, and her vine fong 
Che have a bore her burden too long: 
Che may curie the occafion that ere che came here, 
Would che were agen in Zomerzet-zhere. 
Pulls a childe out of the bafket. 
43. 
O, Lungeon! Ich cham undone. 
Ch’ ave a brungeon a daughter or a zon. 
Thick a jewel hath me beguil'd: 
Water Gruel muft now veed the childe. 
Ich chud never be zorry, but vind it a place, 
If che had now but good ftore of larzhant : 
It looks tory rory, and zmells fo of mace 


That a zure it was got by zome zarzhant. AHufhes 
it: carries it to the men, then to the women. 
44. 


Goodman Zhreeve, zee, look on the vace, 
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Vor a believe me, it may be your own cafe. 
Honeft vree men, Ich cham bafely begeld. 
Good a woman, hold but the cheld. 
Chil but ftep here hard by, tis but home to Taunden, 
And chill bring ye zom gold in a cafket. 
Thick all are hard hearted, both women and men: 
Che muft march with my youth in a bafket. Puts 
wt in agen to the bafket and exit. Tune change. 
45. 
Enter Fulcher and Nim. 
Fil. We fhall ne’re have lucky minuit, 
None of our defigns will hit. 
Nim. Some ill planet fure is in it, 
Fortune makes a fool of wit: 
Alourteats 
Aretunplercheats: 
And deftiny will have it fo. 
Fil,- ‘There's nothing hits; 
But with thofe wits 
That cheat cum Privilegio. 
Nim. The holy drum 
And godly gun 
Are now the onely engines that 
Make pimp and whore 
And Heétor poor, 
And wife men do they know not what. 


46. 
Fil, All our joyful dayes do leave us. 
Nim. Never were fuch times as thefe. 
ful. Every Bumkin can deceive us. [cheefe. 


Nim. With hob-nails. (/72/) And with bread and 
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Ni, Though we mitt it, 
He confeft it, 
That he brought up fifty pound. 
Nim. Where he did it, 
Howe: hidit, 
Is the plot that may be found. 
Fiulch. If we meet him 
We will fit him. 
Nim, Wark! I here one coming in. Lhey retreat to 
Very pleafant ! Several corners. 
’Tis the peafant. 
fiulch. Now let’s to our guards agen. Tune changeth, 
Linter Wat, with a little Trunck on a flick hanging 
at his back. 
47. 
Now farawel Ludgeon Iche may zing; 
Chill no more here until the next Spring: 
Chave put in fecurity vor the thing, 
Which no body can deny. 
48. 
Che did a veat in Zomerzet-zhere, 
Which vorft me at virft to zee fafhions here: 
Ich am out of the vrying pan into the vere ; 
Che either muft burn or vrye. 
49. 
In plufh and in zatten a vynely wrought 
Ich chave laid out forty pound every groat. 
Fil, | want a filk waftcoat. (Vzm.) I lack a plufh coat. 
Wat. Ch’ have puttne all in the Trunk. 
50. Ful. comes alone to Wat. 
Heres zilk and gold and zilver f{trings, 
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Heres gloves, filk hozen, points and rings. 
Fil, Stand! (Wat.) What are you? (/7/) Lay down 
your things. 
[ Wat.] Why zure the meazle is drunk. 
St, 
What would ye do to a poor countrey man? 
Nim. Firft lay down your trunk, you fhall know more anon. 
Wat. A very vine way to have my trunk gone. 
Fiulch. Do fo, or ’le knock thee down. 
ro 
Wat. Nay vaith, good man gentle, fince ch’ have zeen it, man. 
Chill lay it down there, and if che can win it, 
Thou zhalt have my trunk, and all that is in it: 
Twill coft above vorty pound. 
53. 
fil. PY] have as much blood as thy heart can afford. 
Fiulch. draws and fights. 
Wat. Thou cowardly knave, wilt thou vight with a zword? 
[Vzm.] And what do you think of another? Nzm draws. 
54. 
This rapier I thorow thy body will run, 
Wat. Ud zooks, there’s no vighting with two agen one: 
Ich che rather will truft tomy legs and be gon. Lazt Wat. 
fil. Why now, gramercy brother. 
55. 
Nim. The rafcal already is run out of fight. 
Fu. His hands are vile heavy. (Vzm.) His legs are as light. 
The pluth for a jacket I claim as my right. 
Ful. Which really I deny ; 
For was it not I that prov’d the projector ? 
Nim. But if this good fword had not been your protector, 
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The clown would have made you a pittiful Heétor, 
And beaten you. (//%7/.) Sirra, ye lye. 

ae 
My force hath been try’d againft caftles and towers. 
The prize as it lies is equally ours; 
Let victory make it out mine or yours. 


Nim. I grant it with all my heart. Lhey fight. 
58. Enter Moll. 


Mol. What mad men are thefe! pray, what do you mean? 
I never did fee fuch a forrowful fcene: 
Nay, fweet Mr. Filcher. (/7.) Stand further, ye quean. 
Tle make the proud rafcal fmart. 
59: 
Mol. You alwayes were friends: what makes ye fall out ? 
Pray, tell me true, what is the quarrel about? 
Nim This duel will fuddenly end all the doubt. 
Mol. Vie fuffer between your fwords. Lhey make paffes. 
60. 
[Mol.| Ere fuch a kind couple of Hectors as yee Mol zs 
Shall fquabble and quarrel for Paddington tree, detiweerz. 
Jack Filcher! Tom Nim! be counfel’d by me. 
Deliver your caufe in words, 
Ol 
You know that the law againft Duels is high. 
Nim. That Rodomontado there gave me the lye. 
Mol. Pray, do but confider that Tyburn is nigh. 
Nim. That very word cools my wrath. 
62. 
For my own part, I onely would live by my trade. 
Fil. The bargain betwixt us muft end by the blade. 
Mol. Pray, let me but know the conditions ye made: 
Tle judge it between ye both. H 
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63. 
Fil. Vie tell you then how the quarrel did rife. 
This fellow and I have took a rich prize. 
Nim. And now he denies me my fhare in’t. (/7/.) He lies. 
We agreed that the fword fhould decide it. 
64. 
This trunk is well furnifhed, as ere it can hold, 
With filk and with velvet, with filver and gold. 
Mol. Turn’t all into money, and when it is fold, 
You equally may divide it. 
65. 
But firft what affurance have you, when you win it, 
Tis worth all this danger? (Nzw.) We have not yet feen [it]. 
[7ol.| Why, then, let us open ’t, and fee what is in it, 
That evry thing may be fhown. 
66. 
Nem. A match: let her break the trunk open and fee 
Mol. It may be by this means you ’| fooner agree. 
Ful, Faith, open t or fhut it, tis all ome tosmmes 
I vow Tle have all or none. Jol. opens the trunk. 
67. 
Mol. Vhen, look on your bargain: you both are beguil’d ; 
Pray tell me if this be the velvet three pide 
Mol. takes out the childe. 
Is this figurd fatten? (Nzm.) I vow ’tis a child— 
You fwore you ’d have all or none. 
68. 
fil. Tle ftand to my bargain, for I will have none. 
Nim. What! Can you fo fuddenly alter your tone? 
Mol. Come, kifs it and love it, for faith ’tis your own. 
Remember when we were alone. 
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69. 
For this pretty babe I have fhed many fhowers, 
And fuffer'd a thoufand difconfolate hours : 
msiure-as tis mine, 1 /m certain its yours. 
I never knew man but you. 


70. 


Fil. ‘Thefe projects to me are riddles and charms. 
How came the child hither? (J7ol.) For fear of worfe harms, 
I left it even now in a countreymans arms, 
A fellow that I never knew. 
vA 
‘Twas left to be loft, though the plot would not hit: 
I never could fee you to tell you of it, 
A countrey-man brought it. (/7/) A pox of his wit. 
I would I were rid of my life! 
72. 
Mol. Before I knew Filcher I was a pure maid: 
Pray do but remember the contract we made ; 
You faid you would wed me, and live by your trade. 
Fil. Vle prefently make thee my wife. 
7 3. 
Mol. For all the worlds wealth I will ne’re be a whore. 
Fil. Tle purchafe new credit upon an old fcore. 
Nim. Vle deal in thefe damnable courfes no more. 
All, We every one will mend. 
7 4. 
Ful. J never will quarrel, or fwagger and roar. 
Nim. Then make the poor fimpletons pay all the fcore. 
Mol, J never will do as I have done before. 
All, We every one will mend, Lxeunt. 
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Enter Wat, Solus. 
75: 
Ch’ have overcome my voes, Tune change. 
And Watty now is vree: 
It is no fin to couzen thofe 
That would have cheated me. 
70, 
Had che but met with one, 
Che had not been o’remafter’d : 
Ich che wonder what they thought upon, 
When they did vind the baftard. 
77: 
Did ever fellow vinde 
Zuch zimple zots as thefe, 
To leave my fifty pounds behinde, 
And fteal my bread and cheefe? 
iss 
Theife zitty theeves are fool’d 
That meant to do me hurt: 
The meazles could not vind my gold, 
Che knittne in my zhurt. 
79: 
Ich che cannot chufe but zmile, 
That men who can talk Lattin, 
Should be zuch fools to take a child 
For velvet, zilk and zatten. 
80. 
But pride will have a vall; 
The proverb zaith as much. 
Now, how do you, my Meatters all ? 
Ich cham com to laugh a touch. 
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ST. 
God blefs my Lady Zhreeve, 
And all that noble pack: 
Ch’ am almoft dead with grief, 
Che want a cup a zack. 
82, 
God zave my Meatter too, 
And zend him to live long: 
Vayth, now ch’ a nothing elfe to do, 
Chill zing a merry zong. 


A SONG ON THE TWELVE COMPANIES. 
83. 
The other day among many papers, 
Che voun’d a vine zong of the Merchants and Drapers, 
The Grocers, the Goldfmiths, the Taylors and Skinners, 
And many zuch vinical zinners. 
be Vlercers, od. 
The Mercer virft a vine dapper blade is: 
He zells yee foft zattin, and very well paid is ; 
He makes his commodity cover the Ladies, 
Zo zoft and zweet his trade is. 
PeATEOCEIS. — O 5, 
The Grocer layes his zhuggered baits : 
He loves to have his zhip in the Straits ; 
He deals in fweet almonds, prunellos, and dates, 
With ladies as light as his weights. 
3, Drapers.. 36. 
The Drapers next in my fancy doth hover: 
It is the beft trade betwixt Barwick and Dover ; 
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But when his fhort yard the women difcover, 
They will have a handful over. 

4 Fifhmongers. 937. 
And now have at the Fifhmongers jacket : 
It proves a good trade as the taverns do make it ; 
But of all the vish in the zea, chill undertake it, 
He’d rather have a virgin naked. 

5 Goldfmiths. 88. 

The Goldsmiths stall will make me to stop, 
For Goldfmiths-Hall hath been a great prop: 
Of all the rich mytteries thisicithestops 
The Tower was a Goldfmith’s zhop. 


6 Merchant-Taylors. 89, 
The Merchant-Taylors may not be outed ; 
His calling hath been ere fince Adam was routed. 
A zuit makes a gallants wealth not to be doubted, 
That is but a beggar without it. 


7 Kinet se mm OC: 
The Skinners hate Ich che muft not incurr. 
He covers the corps of your worfhipful zur, 
And cleaves to your Aldermans back like a bur, 
Whofe lineing is voxes vur. 

8 Haberdalhers ano 

Your Haberdafhers art che may call 
The onely fine trade that doth cover us all; 
But woe to the Cavalier that did vall 
Into Haberdashers- Hall. 


9 isalters no2: 
The Zalters trade we zhall not omit: 
The f{cholars zay zalt is an emblem of wit ; 
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gut, vaith, I believe they love a vrefhh bit, 
When mutton and capers meet. 


10 Ironmongers. 93. 
The fame of the Ironmongers do ring: 
The strength of the mettle can conquer a King. 
The helmet, mufket and gauntlet can bring 
A scepter out of a sling. 


Lig intners se Od, 
The Vintners art but few men do know, 
Vor it is a zience too zuttle to zhow: 
The devil and he a conjuring go, 
When both are a brewing below. 


12 Cloth-workers. 95. 
The Cloth-workers trade is a very vine thing, 
And of all the trades may be counted the king ; 
But yet he will merrily tipple and zing, 
Till his wits go a wool-gathering. 


96, 


And now Ic che hope no tradefman will take 
Exzeptions at me vor my merriment fake: 

Their trades are all good, but the Vintners the bonniest. 
God blefs them, and make them all honeft ! 


97. 


Ic che now will go home to Zomerzetzheere, 

And tell all the country what vine things are here: 
Chil jog to my Jug, and zee what God hath zent her, 
And chil come here agen next winter. 


End of the Reprefentations. 
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ACROs LIGiins 


AN NA GAR ASS, 
EPIGRAWS: 
EPLEGIES 
AND 
By lee ds 


ACROSTICHS. 
AN ACROSTICK ON MRS. HESTER NOY. 


H ow much I am obliged to your worth 

E ach faculty I have cannot fet forth : 

S ure I fhall dye in debt, unlefs you pleafe 

To binde me more by granting a releafe. 
Excellent Lady, may the Powers above 
Reward you with thofe joyes which Angels love. 


Nothing that hath affinity with ill 

O ppofe your underftanding, or your will: 
Y our vertues which fo copioufly extend 
I. ternity can onely comprehend. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTICH ON MRS. SUSANNA BLUNT. 


Zi dU 


A 


weet S_ oul of goodnefs, in whofe faint-like breft 
irtue V_ ows dwelling to make beauty bleft : 

ure S$ ighing Citherea fits, your eyes 

re A. Itars whereon fhe might facrifice. 

ow N one will of the Paphean Order be, 

atur’s N ew work tranfcends a deity. 

rabias A romaticks court your fcent, 
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right B eauty makes your gazers eloquent. 

et L ittle Cupid his loft eyes obtain 

ail’d, V iewing you would ftrike him blind again. 
ay N ever think I flatter: if you be 

lus) > Yo none elfesby. Mover ou are to me! 


ah ea eels 58 


AN ACROSTICK ON TWO PAIRS OF INSEPARABLE 
FRIENDS WHO WERE MARRIED IN ONE DAY. 
A FOUR-FOLD ACROSTICK. 


Jove Joynthefe Pairs, and May each bleffed 
Obtain A guard of Angels for A Guide | Bride 
Heaven Nature Vertue Reafon in commu- 
Nobilitate, Enrich, and Love Your union:  [nion 
Grace Faith and Knowledge Bindye: may yoube 
Each Others blifs, No evil Injure ye. 

Let nothing Re-divide; Eternal iNelt 

Love, Dwell and Last ineach Diviner Brett. 


I CROSS ACROSTICK ON TWO CROST LOVERS. 


Though croft in our Affections, ftill the flames 
Of Honour fhall fecure our noble Names. 
Nor fhall Our fate divorce our faith Or caufe 


The leaft Miflike of loves Diviner lawes. 

Croffes fomtimes Are cures Now let us prove 

That no ftrength Shall Abate the power of love: 
Honour, wit, Beauty, Riches, wife men call 

Frail Fortunes Badses 7) Imtrue love lies all 
Therfore to him we Yield, our Vowes fhall be 

Paid, -—-——— Read and written in Eternity: 

That | All may know when men grant no Redrefs, 


Much love can fweeten the unhappiness. 
I 
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AN EPITHALAMIUM IN A DOUBLE ACROSTICK written on 
the noble Names and facred Nuptials of the worthy 
honoured Edward Marrow, Esquire, and the moft truly 


vertuous Mrs. Anne Grantham. 


FE minent Pair! whatever Sidney faw 
in Argalus and his Partheni 
D ooth figure out your excellence; how then 
fhall I depict ye with fo poor a pen 
W hat powers fhall I implore? Apollo’s gon 
for whom my Mufe lies drench’d in Helico 
A rts are malignant, Poems out of date, 
the layman calls learning a Reprobat 
R_ eafon is banifh’d, and what ere did {pring 


from thofe fair banks where peace was flourishin 


D ivineft pair, whofe bright perfections are 
more luminary then the morning Star 
M ay all the pleafures Phoebus ever faw 
in Europe, Afia, or Americ 
A. ttend your genial joyes: what Nature can 
contribute to the excellence of ma 
Kk edouble your felicity: may night 
and day contend which shall yeeld moft deli 
iches and honour, vertue (the beft wealth) 
beauty, with all the circumftance of healt 
O bey your wish: and he that will not pray 
as I have done, is Loves Anathem 


| 
Ww 


W arre never fright ye; wherefoe’re you come 


may bright Apollos harp drown Mars his dru 


~ 


oe". 


G 


A 


N 


H 


aN 


M. 


AN EPITAPH IN A DOUBLE ACROSTICH COMPOSED AND 


O 
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INTEMPERANCE. A FANCY UPON WORDS. 


He that’s devoted to the - : = = 
The Dice or a lafcivious’ - = . ~ 
At his own price is made an - - - 


He that is greedy of the - - A 5 
On Reafon doth commit a - = - 
And changeth habit with an 


f 
! 
| 


The Lover, whofe devotion 
Up to the fphere where beauty - - 
Makes burning-glaffes of his - - - 


If long he to that Idol - ~ 2 2 
His fight, by Loves inflaming - ; : 
Is loft for ever and for - : 5 


Glafs, 
lats; 
als. 


Grape, 
rape, 


ape, 


FIXED ON THE STONE OF MRS. JOANE WARD. 


n this plain piece of humble earth lyes one 


W hom no unworthy feet should tread upon, 


ne whofe chafte life did very much improve 
A daughters duty and a fifters love. 

Imighty God was ftill her contemplation, 
Religion was her daily recreation : 


othing came in her maiden thoughts that cou’d 


D efile the fountain of her virgin bloud. 
ternal joyes contain her now: let’s then 
Mourn all, until we meet with her agen. 
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ANNA G@RAM 


CHARLES oDUARG 
Annagram, 
As cleer as Truth. 
Li xpofition. 
Charles Stuart makes it out, in age and youth, 
His name and nature are as CLEER AS TRUTH. 


CHARLES STUAR aa: 
Annagr. 
Gals vetinl Leantse 
Lixpo. 
What man who either doth love Arms or Arts, 
That goes not when Charles Stuart CALLS TRUE HEARTS. 


PARLIAMENT. 
Annagr. 
I trap al Men. 
Lixpo. 
When the Long Parliament was fitting, then 
This Annagram was right, I TRAP AL MEN. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Annagr. 
Rule well or I com. 
Expo. 
RULE WELL OR I COM cry’d the red nos'd Jew: 
"Tis juft (fince you trap all men) I trap you. 
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ROUND HEADS, 
Annagy. 
Heavens Rod. 
Li xpo. 
When Cavaliers by fin offended God 
The bloody Round-heads were made HEAVEN’S Rob. 


‘TEACHERS. 
Annagrant. 
Cheaters. 
SAINTS. 
An. 
Stains. 
Te 
When Herefie creeps into factions brains 
TEACHERS are CHEATERS and fuch SAINTS are STAINS. 


MINISTER. 
An. 
Mentiris. 
Je 8 
When Presbyter inflam’d with a falfe fire ts, 
A man may tell him MINISTER MENTIRIS. 


LOSTE 
An. 
Se O Bry 
Vee. 
This Annagram myfterious fenfe may boaftt, 
For what is STOLE is found in what is LOSTE. 
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TOAST. 
An: 
AS SODI 
Ta: 
A TOAST is like a*SOTT,-or whatusemaele 
Comparative, A Soét is like a Toa/ft; 
For when their fubftances in liquor fink, 
Both properly are faid to be in drink. 


End of the Annagrams. 


EPIGRAMS. 


1 Lpegrane. 
A knight and ’s man, both being at an inn, 
The knight, having well eaten, did begin 
To fay to ’s fervant, John, I have fupt well: 
Have our horfe done fo too? I cannot tell, 
Replied the man, for ought I know they may : 
I ’m fure I faw the oaftler ake away. 


QE Pi aK 
One faid, Pauls Church lookt, with the Steeple on it, 
Juft like a trunk with a hat-cafe upon it: 
No, quoth another, ’tis not like ’t at all, 
Ile tell you what ’tis like, ’¢zs lke to fall. 


3 Epigr. 
Sim, feeing Harry have a broken head, 
Aikt againft what he broke it ? Harry faid, 
Againft a thing that often does me ill; 
To tell you true, I broke ’t agaznft my will. 
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4 Lipigr. 

Three fcholars having barely din’d, and growing 
A little wanton after it, were throwing 
Their bones at one another: a fourth man, 
Who had with plenty dined himfelf, began 
To tell them that their fport was very dull, 
Which did declare their bellies were not full; 

And in a word his meaning he exprett, 

[f they were full, your bones would be at refi. 


5 Epizram. 
A knave and whore, of modefty bereft, 
Being at that fport which will n’ere be left 
Againit a gate, in a place very wide, 
Was queftion’d of a friend, by whom they were fpid, 
Why he would deal with fuch a dirty flut, 
In a wide field againft a gate too? but 
The other made reply, pray do not prate, 
The flut is good enough to prop-a-gate. 


6 Epigram. 
A ferjeant, fitting at the Compter-gate, 
Fell faft afleep, which made another ftrait 
Grow fomething witty, and to break a jeft: 
This fellow, fayes he, fure hath none to arrett, 
And in mere fpightfulnefs, this envious elf 
(The Serjeant) is arrefling of himfelf. 


7 Epigram. 
On MR. GARRAT AND MR. CHAMBERS. 


Garrat and his friend Chambers, having done 
Their City bufinefs, went to Paddington, 
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And coming near that fatal place, where men 

(I meane offenders) ne’re return agen, 

Looking on Tyburn in a merriment, 

Quoth Chambers, Here’s a pretty tenement, 
Had it a Garrat. Garrat hearing that 

Reply’d, Friend Chambers, I do wonder at 
Your fimple cenfure: you prate like a Parrat, 
There muft be Chambers, e’re there be a Garrat. 


8 Lpigram. 
On A LADY WHOSE NAME WAS MRS. BROWN. 


We praife the fazr, and our inventions wrack 

In pleafing Sonnets to applaud the d/ack ,; 

We court this Ladies eye, that Miftrefs Zazr: 

The fair love black, the black affect the fair: 

Yet neither fort [court lidoart wpen 

Not fair nor black, but a complexion 

More rare than either: fhe that is the crown 

Of my entire affeétion is Brown. 

And yet fhe’s fair: tis ftrange; how can it be 

That two complexions can in one agree ? 

Do I love Brown, my love can pleafe my eye, 

And fate my narroweft curiofity. 

If I like fazr, fhe hath fo fweet a grace, 

A man might leave an Angel for her face. 
Let any judge, then, which complexion’s rareft : 
In my opinion fhe is Browz that’s fazre/t. 


9 Lpigram. 


ON A LITTLE GENTLEMAN, AND MR. STORY, A TALL MAN. 


This little Blade (by th’ other mans vain glory) 
It feems was roughly us’d (fo fays the S/ory) 
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But being ftrongly heated, and high flown, 

In rage he flies on Story, pulls him down ; 

But when they ris, I know not how it fated, 

One got the worft: the Szory was tranflated 
From white to red; but e’re the fight was ended, 
It feems one, whom the little man befriended, 
Came in and parted them: the little Blade 
There’s no man could intreat, nor yet perfwade 
But he would fight ftill, till another came, 

And with perfwafions counfell’d ‘gainft the fame: 
’Twas on this manner: Friend, you fhall not fight 
With one that’s fo unequal to your height : 
Stotyeicstalleemst herotherinade reply, 

I’de pluck him down, were he ¢hree Stories high. 


10 Lpigram. 
ON MAY-POLES. 


Hypocrites are like thofe May-poles they mock, 
Rootless and fruitlefs, with a Weathercock. 


11 Apigram. 
ON A RED NOSED PARSON. 


A jolly Parfon of a comely grace, 

Who partly carried his hot zeal in’s face, 
Being at’s inn, and fitting by the fire, 

A pipe of good tobacco doth require. 
The boy ftraight brings it him, and to his hand 
Commits it, with a kindled fire-brand ; 

But as he was at lighting on’t, fome {mall 
Sparks from the coal upon his hand did fall: 
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The witty boy perceiving thefe mifhaps 
Cryes, Mr. Parfon, hold, fir! your nofe drops. 


12 Lpigram. 


There was a time a difference began 

Betwixt a Welchman and an Englifhman, 

Each praifing of his countrey did exprefs 

How much they did abound in fruitfulnefs. 

The Englifhman did tell the Welchman that 

There was a piece of ground, he had been at 

In Yorkfhire, which fo fruitful was of grafs, 

That when a ftaff was thrown into ’t, it was 

In one nights time fo overgrown they could 

Not fee ’t next day. The Welchman cryes out, Hold! 
That was not worth the praifing : in our land, 

Quoth Taffie, I would have you underftand 

We have fuch grafs, that turn your horfe 7 th ground, 
And before morning come he fhant be found. 


Lind of the E:pigrams. 


ELEGIES AND EPITAPHS OF ty @e oa 
WOFUL AND Witch. 


AN ELEGY AND EPITAPH compofed acroftichally on two 
names, occafioned by the death of Mrs. Mary Kettle, 
wife to Mr. Humphrey Kettle of Hollow-way beyond 
Iflington: fhe dyed in childe-bed. 


ney GE racy HER) (ase (CPS aE 


al 
N 


Ty) Pe les 


le 
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ang all the rooms with black ; let none appear, 
nlefs he can diffolve into a tear : 

odefty, loyalty and love are all 

ut in this coffin; ’tis their funeral. 

eaven hath took more good then ’twill (I fear) 
eturn the world again thefe hundred year: 

very grace that makes a happy life 

ou might have found in this dead vertuous Wife. 


nowledge and true humility were met 

xactly in this curious cabinet : 

ruth was her guide, for fhe (wee ’l boldly fay) 
ravell’d from Hollow-way the Holy way: 

et all, therefore, that wifh their own fouls fafe, 
ndeavour to deferve her Epitaph. 


THE EPITAPH ON HER NAME. 


ourn, good reader: her lies one 

s chafte in life as this cold ftone. 
eligion, grace, and fo much good 
et ne’re dwelt in flefh and blood. 


<> e 


renal 
X 


inde as Saints, no fweeter bride 
ver bleft a husbands fide, 

hat in childe-bed fheet was driven 
o be truly church’t in Heaven, 

ed by Augels, where the King 
ternal crowns the Goffipping. 


Pie SoS) 
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AN ELEGY AND EPITAPH ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM 


BARCKLEY, ESQUIRE, ONE OF THE ALDERMEN OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Stay and releafe my wonder, you that can 
Refolve what may compleat a perfect man, 
So abfolute that future times may well 
Admire at, but fhall never parallel : 
Let him be wife, and learn’d, his better part 
Be richly furnifh’d with tranfcendent art : 
Let nature be his friend, and in his minde 
Let vertues choice endowments be refin’d, 
He will come fhort of him, whofe body lies 
At this time floating in his Mourners eyes ; 
for in this monument is one in whom 
Faith, Hope and Charity took up their room : 
One who hath gather’d vertues fince his birth 
Enough to crown a man in Heaven and earth. 
When Acts of Equity were in his truft 
He ever was both merciful and juft : 
The poor he pittied, but his foul was ne’re 
To wicked greatnefs an Idolater. 
He had indeed a heart which the worft times 
Could never tempt to profitable crimes: 
His thoughts were pure, his actions free, his ftore 
Was made a good Exchequer for the poor. 
Though envy oft on envy doth attend, 
He forced envy’s felf to be his friend. 
Forbear more words (my fant’fie) thou ’rt too weak : 
Great griefs are filent when {mall forrows fpeak. 
Although his body fleep till the day come 
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That fhall unite him to his ancient home, 
His foul is mounted on feraphick wings 
Unto the Manfion of the King of Kings. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Weep, Reader, weep, for if we fee 
Thy fountains dry, no man will be 


Perfwaded to relent for thee. 


In this monumental clay 
Lies pious duit, till it obey 


The fummons of the latter day? 


You that ranfack earth and fkyes 
For all worth which good men prize, 


Look no further : Here zt lies. 


But (to fum up all in brief) 


He whofe eyes are void of grief 


Hath a heart without belief. 


He whofe foul doth not defire 
To weep before it do retire, 


Would laugh were all the world on fire. 


AN EPITAPH ON A CHILDE. 


Ladies that are young and wife, 


Shall I tell you of a prize? 
Here a box of beauty lies. 


A jewel hid from vulgar view, 


Whofe excellency if you knew, 
Your eyes would drop like morning dew. 
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Dame Nature’s diamond which, when 
She faw it was too high for men, 
Shew’d it, and fhut it up agen. 


AN EPITAPH fuppofed to be written by a gentleman on 


himfelf, who dyed of a difeafe called by the 
name of a bad Wzfe. 


Nay tread and {pare not, Paffenger, 
My fence is now paft feeling, 

Who to my grave a wound did bear 
Within, paft phyficks healing. 


But do not (if thou mean to wed) 
To read my {tory tarry, 

Left thou creep into my cold bed 
Rather then live to marry. 


For a long ftrife with a leud wife, 
Wortft of all ill befide, 

Made me grow weary of my life; 
So I fell fick and dyed. 


AN EPITAPH ON MR. JOHN KIRK, MERCHANT. 


Reader, within this dormitory lyes 

The wet Memento of a Widows eyes : 

A Kirk, though not of Scotland, one in whom 
Loyalty liv’d, and Faétion found no room. 
No Conventicle-Chriftian, but he dy’d 

A Kirk of England by the mothers fide: 

In brief (to let you know what you have loft) 
Kirk was a Temple of the Holy Ghoft. 


An end of the Elegies and Epitaphs. 
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A CANTING ROGUE PARALLEL’D WITH A PHANATICK. 


Is the worlds running ulcer, an unfix’t 

Piece of mortality, begot betwixt 

A. Tinker and his Dory in a den 

Of Filchers, which they call the dow/fng ken: 


Nurs’d by a maunding mort, whofe mother tongue 


Direéts him firft the way to 7724p a bung, 


And mzll the lower, from him whofe gazing eyes 


Are fix’d upon London’s varieties, 
That the fad Countrey man is fore’d to fcore 
At ’s lodging, till he is fuppli’d with more, 
Whilft the impatient Lawyer makes a paufe 
Pernicious enough to fpoil his caufe ; 

Nor can the ableft Councel tell him when, 

Or by what trick, to gain his purfe agen. 

Thus is poor Colter poifon’d with a drench 
Made of Law Latin, and low Pedlers French; 
A language which admits no derivation, 

But is entire, and had its generation 

Without difpute from Babel Towers conclufion, 
For it is us’d in nothing but confufion ; 

As Prigging Prancers, Tipping Nab’s, and fuch 
Phrafes as make the flovenly Low Dutch 

A polite dialect: he is one whofe bane 

Doth much participate with that of Cain, 

The brother-killing prefident, whofe fate 

Gives him the title of a Runnagate. 

His body is his land, and every loufe 

Upon ’t are cattle; the next hedge his houfe. 
He pretends Palmeftry, and as he paffes 
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Through villages, the gamefome countrey laffes 

Do get about him, and do much importune 

The Rogue with meat to tell them a good fortune ; 
Or elfe they ’1 give him nothing, and (to eafe ’em 
In their defires) the knave knows how to pleafe ’em. 
He and the Annabaptifts were in feafon ; 

One canted Felony, and ’tother Treafon: 

And if his Mort with a French Coltftaff f{trike, 

’Tis ten to one they fnuffle both alike. 

Both preach in barns, and teach in the fame tones: 
One ftorms a Henrooft, tother {trikes at Thrones ; 
Both hate authority, for they ’re often croft, 

One with the Noofe, tother the Whipping-poatft. 

In point of Baptifme, for ought I know, 

The Rogues the better Chriftian of the two: 

The Annabaptift in his teaching tone 

Defyes God-fathers, he ’] have twelve or none. 

In Marriages the Rogue and he accords, 

For man and wife take one anothers words, 

And very fruitful in their fpawn they be; 

Both deal in liberty and leachery. 

To conclude all, they are a brace of men 

That are fo like, they are the worfe agen ; 

Whofe difpofitions could a limner paint, 

You ’d not know which is Rogue, or which is Saint. 


ON THE ORDINANCE PROHIBITING CAVALIERS TO WEAR 
SWORDS. APRIL 1646. 


You of the Royalty, attend your fummons, 
"Tis the day order’d by the Lords and Commons, 
Affembled in that facred place, which we 


wo oe 
W Lo s 
- Lae Fe 
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Muft look upon as Englands deftiny, 
That all fuch dreadful men, whofe fame doth ring 
For active loyalty to God and King, 

Laws and their native liberties, fhall be 

Difarm’d, and made a fwordlefs cavalry ; 

For fome fuch caufe as formerly was given, 

When men were levy’d againft Charles and Heaven, 
At that time when the public faith with{tood 

The Creed, and Platé was melted into blood ; 
When fubjects fought their Mafter to betray 

At the old rate of thirty pence a day ; 

When Prentices, againft all rules of reafon, 

Were early Free-men in the trade of Treafon ; 
When by the factious Commons wife fore-cafting, 
Triennial was a word for everlafting ; 

When the mad Shires did with petitions run 
Humbly defiring they may be undone, 

Not dreaming that our Englifh Inquifitions 

Did onely fit to anfwer fuch petitions ; 

When States-mens trunks were fill’d up to the brim 
In Anno primo Regni Fohannis Pym ; 

With more fuch reafons, which are yet unknown, 
You are to lay your bloody Bilbos down, 

And march disbladed, fince the Houfe of Lords 
Have voted Hone/t men mufl wear no fwords. 

And {hall this daunt your noble fpirits that 

Have gain’d a fame time cannot ruinate: 

Your enemies, though with a long pretence, 

Have done you right, and put your innocence 

In the true garb: when did you ever fee 
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Innocence figur’d with artillery ? 
What need you weapons, when there is not one 

Of worth enough to draw your {word upon 

That’s not your Sovereigns friend ? and is ’t not pitty 
On the finifter fpawn of a Committee 

To vent your valiant wrath? Calm your high paffion ; 
They dare as well do that deferves damnation 

In fuch an act that’s pardon proof, as fee 

You wear your {words: it is their jealoufie 

Of you, their King, nay even of their God. 

When have you known children delight the rod ? 

So cowards when their paler fears increafe, 

Take blows, and fubtly bind men to the peace. 

What need you mutter that your fwords are gone, 
Since you may fee Juftice her felf hath none? 

Your valour is not queftion’d ; ’tis for that 

You are difarm’d, nor do they wonder at 

Your {wordlefs fide, for all that juftly owe 

Allegiance to valour truly know 

A bladelefs Cavalier can more afford 

Then he whofe thigh is branded with a fword. 

Be not difmaid (and you in time {hall fee) 

The Kings caufe hath an occult quality. 

Your fwords are needlefs ; fing, be merry, and 

Pray for the Kine: ’tis fit you underftand 

Man’s ineffectual aid is vain and light 

When he that made the hand intends to fight ; 

For you will finde, when Rebels race is run, 
They fhall be conquer'd without fword or gun. 


ON A VIEW OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER ON TOTHER 
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SIDE THE WATER. 1658. 


This pair of finful Cities we, with forrow, 
May parallel with Sodom and Gomorrah ; 


Though one crime greater then they durft do there 


(Never to be forgot) was a¢ted here : 

Cities fo pamper’d up with profp’rous fins, 
That (if they could) they ’d ravifh Cherubins, 
Cramp their Creator, and with popular ftings 


Deftroy him, ’caufe he is the King of Kings. 
A perjur’d pair, who to fecure their own 

Will pimp whilft fornication tups the Throne, 
Proftitute facred places, keep the door 


Where each lay-lecher makes the Church a whore. 


They fwallow oaths and wicked proteftations, 


And with their axe cut off (God grant me patience!) 
The head of — Peace! therefore they are, be ‘t known, 


A decolated Corporation. 


In brief he ne’re fhall be, who fides with them, 


A Citizen of New Hierufalem. 


THE PLAVERS PETITION 
AFTER BEING LONG SI 


TOwTHeE, LONG 
LENCD, THAT THEY MIGHT 


PLAY AGAIN. 


fone: 


Heroick Sirs, you glorious nine or ten 


That can difpofe the Kit 


ig, ort 


he Kings men, 


Who by fublimer rhetorick agree 
That prifons are the fubjects liberty, 
And though we brought in filver at low rates, 


Ye plunder to fecure us our eftates : 


PARLIAMENT, 


eS 
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Your ferious fubtlety is born fo grave, 
We dare not tell you how much power ye have ; 
Or elfe you dare not hear us: how ye frown 
If we but fay King Pym wears Charles his Crown: 
Such a word’s Treafon, and you muft not hear it; 
Treafon to fpeak it, and yet none to wear it. 
Oh! wife myfterious, what fhall we 
Do for fuch men as you, e’re forty three 
Be quite expir’d, and an unlucky feafon 
Shall put a period to Triennial Treafon ? 
When Mafter Pym, your wife judicious {chollar, 
Afcends his throne and takes his Crown in Collar; 
When the field’s pitch’t, and fome (for all their fkill) 
Shall fight a fearful battle on Tower-hill ; 
When Canterbury, coming forth, fhall wonder 
You have fo long fecur’'d him from the thunder 
Of your king-hunting Prentices, and the Major 
Shall juftle zealous Ifaac from his chair. 
Then Cheap-fide Crofs fhall be new guilt, new painted, 
Gregory be made Sheriff, and Tyburn fainted. 
Fore-knowing Brooks, thou drew{t a happy lot ; 
Twas a wife bolt, although it foon was fhot. 

But whilft you reign our low Petition craves, 

That we, the King’s true fubjects, and yoor flaves, 
May in our comick mirth, and tragick rage 
Set ope the Theatre and fhew the Stage; 
The fhop of Truth and Fancy, where we vow 
Not to act any thing you ’| difallow. 
We will not dare at your ftrange votes to jeer, 
Or perfonate King Pym with his ftate fleire : 
Afpiring Cataline fhall be forgot, 
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Bloody Sejanus, or who ere could plot 
Confufion ’gainft a State ; the war betwixt 
The Parliament and juft Harry the Sixt 
Shall have no thought or mention, caufe their power 
Not onely plac’d, but loft him in the Tower; 
Nor will we parallet with leaft fufpicion 

Your Synod with the Spanifh Inquifition, 

Or, like the grave advice of learned Pym, 
Make a Malignant, and then plunder him. 

All thefe and fuch like actions that may mar 
Your foaring plots, or fhew you what you are, 


We fhall omit, left our inventions fhake ’em: 

Why fhould the men be wifer then you ’1 make ’em ? 
Methinks there fhould not fuch a difference be 
Twixt your profeffions and our quality: 

You meet, plot, act, talk high with minds immenfe ; 
The like with us, but onely we fpeak fenfe 

Inferiour unto yours: we can tell how 

To depofe Kings ; there we know more then you, 
Although not more then what ye would, fo we 

Do in our vafter privledges agree, 

But yours are the larger, and controuls 

Not onely lives and fortunes, but mens fouls, 
Declaring by an enigmatick fence 

A priviledge on each man’s confcience ; 

As if the Trinity could not confent 

To fave a foul but by the Parliament. 

We make the people laught at fome vain fhow, 
And, as they laugh at us, they do at you: 
Onely ith’ contrary we difagree, 

For you can make them cry fafter then wee: 
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Your Tragedies more real are expreft ; 

You murther men in earneft ; we in jeaft ; 

There we come fhort, but if you follow ’t thus, 
Some wife men fear you will come fhort of us. 
As humbly as we did begin, we pray, 

Dear School-mafters, you 'l give us leave to play, 
Quickly, before the King comes, for we wou’d 

Be glad to fay, y’ ve done a little good 

Since ye have fat.. Your play is almoft done, 
As well as ours: would ’t had ne’re been begun! 
But we fhall finde, e’re the laft Aét be fpent, 
Linter the King, L:xtt the Parliament, 

And hey then up go we, who by the frown 

Of guilty Members have been voted down. 

Yet you may ftill remain, and fit and vote, 

And through your own beam fee your brothers mote, 
Until a legal tryal fhew how 

Y’ave us’d the King, and hey then up go you. 

So pray your humble flaves (with all their powers) 
That when they have their due, you may have yours. 


POON ACH Sy: 


a ba © YA ay I STON: 
Lhe Lune of Greece and Troy. 
iis 
Late; beine tir d:outin a tedious; march, 
I ftretcht my weary limbs 
Under a willow arch 
In fuch a fhade, by paffion hurl’d, 
Men croft in love elect, 
That fain would leave the world, 
At fuch a feafon, when the fweet quire of fowls 
Had left the neighbouring thickets 
To the rule of bats and owls, 
Clofe by the flowry fringed verge of a ftream, 
Sleeping ceizing all my fenfes 
Straight I thus began to dream. 
2 
To my afflicted faith appear’d 
A princely perfon, that 
Was all in blood befmear'd : 
The ruin’d raiments that fhe wore 
Were kingly mourning purple 
All befprinkled with gore. 


From her exuberous eyes troops of teares trickled 


Her head did wear a Church, [down : 
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Invefted with a batter’d Crown. 
Many a woful wound her body did bear, 
Like one fled from the furious hands 
Of fome falt Ravifher. 
Bs 
On her imperial front fhe wears 
BON (Ge eae 
In golden characters, 
But fo demolifht now, they fhow 
As monumental letters made 
A thoufand years ago: 
Then, as a torrent whofe fwift courfe was reftraind, 
Her flood-gates all flew open, 
And with woe fhe thus complain’d : 
Oh! whither bear you all my bees thus in fwarms ? 
What fury fo afrights ye, 
That ye beat thefe loud alarms ? 
4. 
Oh! you whom Peace and Plenty fway’d, 
Why in thefe wicked warlike arms 
Are you array’d? 
Where is the foe? or having none, 
What wonder works this wildnefs, 
That you needs will prove your own? 
You that, when as you were united, might 
Have vanquifht Turk and Pagan, 
Or put Antichrift to flight : 
But from what unredeemed fpirit did fpring 
The plot of all your plagues, 
To quarrel with a peaceful King ? 


What itch of innovation wrought 
Your faétious humours, when the clergy 
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5. 


To the block you brought ? 


Or why my Paftors do you keep 
In prifons, while the wolf abroad 


Doth onely guard the fheep ? 


But why (in brief) do you fuch ftrange crimes commit, 
That want a proper name, 

Or ever man was damnd for yet? 

Oh, woful Ifland! flow in tears to the Main : 
Thy fheep are loft ith’ pafture, 

For their plenty proves their pain. 


Why with pretence of righteous caufe 
Do you deftroy the antient 
Liberties and laws? 
Or clad in arms, a furious fry, 


6. 


To fight againft the guide 
Of God like Monarchy ? 


How can a wilde 


Divided power do as much, 


As one that is annointed, 


Whom it’s terrible to touch? 
E’re fuch a ftrange mifguided crew 


Granted be, 


Refolve to know the fad event 


Of this fhort prophefie. 


This great and glorious 


Liberal land 


Sones. 


Seedlefs fhall lye: 

Alas! the plow will want a hand ; 
And when the field 

No fruit affords, 
Sickles fhall be converted 

Into life depriving fwords. 
Strangers from far 

This fertile foil fhall devour ; 
Your wives and modeft matrons 

Luft and rapine thall deflower, 
Famine and plague 
Shall both at once walk the round, 

‘Then fwords fhall be Phyficians, 
And by killing cure the wound. 

8. 

Churches and towns 

With parallelles fpires 
Shall vanifh in the furious flames 

Of unconfined fires : 
Such fhrieks from earth 

To heaven fhall flye, 
That death will be lefs tornrent, 

Then to hear each other dye. 
Who ever famine ’fcapes 

The fword fhall deftroy, 
A ftory fad and truer 

Then the dreadful tale of Troy. 
Frighted I wak’d, 

And on my knee did implore 
Some mercy for my former crimes, 
And vow’d to fight no more. 
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THE FAREWELL. 


Fair Fidelia! leave me now, 
I may no more 
Thy deity adore, 
Nor offer to thy fhrine : 
I ferve one more divine, 
And greater far then you. 
Hark! the trumpets call, away 
I mutt goe, 
ietieticnoe 
Lofe the king and win the day. 
Lets march bravely on; 
Charge them in the Van, 
Our caufe Gods is, 
Though the ods is 
Ten times ten to one. 
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dempt no more: [may not yield, 
Although thy eyes 
A kingdom might furprize. 
Leave off thy wanton tales: 


The high-born Prince of Wales 


Is mounted in the field, 


Where the loyal gentry flock : 


Though forlorn, 
Nobly born, 

Of a near decaying ftock. 
Cornifh boyes, be bold, 
Never lofe your hold: 

He that loiters 
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Is by Traytors 
Bafely bought and fold. 


3 
3. 
One kifs more, and then farewell. 
Nay, now give ore: 
I prethee fool no more. 
Why cloud’ft thou fo thy beams? 
I fee by thele extreamis 
A woman's heaven or hell. 
Pray the King may have his own ; 
That the Queen 
May be feen 
With her babes on England’s Throne. 
Rally up your men, 
One fhall vanquifh ten: 
Victory, we 
Come to try thy 
Favour once agen. 


THE RESOLUTION. 1642. 


it 
Aik me no more, why there appears 
Daily fuch troops of Dragoneer[s] ? 
Since it is requifite, you know, 
They rob cum privilegio. 

2. 
Aik me not why the gaole confines 
Our hierarchy of beft Divines ? 
Since ‘twas allow’d, by full confent, 
The Priviledge of Parliament. 
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3: 

Aflk me no more, why from Blackwall 
Such tumults come unto White-hall ? 
Since fome in Parliament agree, 
‘Tis for the fubjects liberty. 

4. 
Afk me not, why to London comes 
So many mufkets, pikes, and drums, 
»o that we fear they | never ceafe ? 
’Tis to procure the kingdoms peace. 

5. 
Afk me no more, why little Finch 
From Parliament began to flinch, 
Since fuch as dare to Hawk and Kings 
May eafily clip a Finches wings? 


6. 
Afk me no more, why Straffords dead, 
Or why they aim’d fo at his head ? 
Faith, all the reafon I can give, 
"Tis thought he was too wife to live. 

if 
Afk me no more, where’s all the plate 
Brought in at fuch an eafy rate? 
It to the owners back they’! bring, 
In cafe it fall not to the King. 

8. 
Afk me not, why the Houfe delights 
Not in our two wife Kentifh Knights ? 
Their counfels never were thought good, 
Becaufe they were not underftood. 


Se ei 
< F/ 


By letting Peace and Plenty fpring, 
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9. 
Afk me no more, where Livefey goes 
To ceaze all rich men as his foes, 
Whilft countrey farmers figh and fob? 
Yeoman may beg when Knights do rob. 
IO. 
Afk me no more, by what ftrange flight 
Londons Lord Major was made a Knight ? 
Since there’s a ftrength fprung out of war, 
That can at once both make and mar. 
Ele 
Afk me no more, why in this age 
I fing fo free without a cage? 
My anfwer is, I need not fear ; 
All England doth the burthen bear. 
12. 
Afk me no more, (for I grow dull) 
Why Hotham keeps the town of Hull ? 
Tle anfwer ye one word for all: 
All things are thus when Kings do fall. 


THE KINGLY COMPLAINT. 
THE KING IMPRISON’D AT HOLMBY. 


The Tune. /z faith, [ cannot keep my Sheep. 


I 


I am a poor and patient King, 


Though fome are pleas’d to call me Pope ; 
But yet I have a holy hope 


God will relieve my fuffering, 
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That every man may have his own, 


Then I fhall fit agen upon my Throne. 
B® 


—- 


The royal confort of my age, 
That hath fo oft my cradles crown’d, 
With falfe afperfions they do wound 
According to their holy rage: 
My fimple fubjects they engage, 
And arm them with a proud pretence, 


To bring me home in beating me from thence. 


3. 

A Reformation next is fought: 
Epifcopacy muft go down ; 

A Tinkers art muft mend the Crown. 
By Weavers we may well be taught, 
But now at laft they have us brought 

Or’e many rigid rocks and fhelves, 

They are contending what to be themfelves. 

A. 

My countreymen I moft commend, 
For they have made the moft of me: 
Alas! it was their poverty. 

They did it to no other end, 

But they have too much valued me, 
And over-priz’d my innocence: 


They could demand no more then ¢harty pence. 


By 
A rout of Rebels ring me round ; 
Such is the King of England’s Court, 
Who but to pleafe their pride, in fport 
Have brought my Peers unto the ground. 
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They chate mevikesansiatdel 
Or one that Christian blood betray th, 
Although I write Defender of the Faith. 


REBELS MARKET. 1046. 


1 
Now that the holy Wars are done 
Between the Father and the Son, 
And that we have, by righteous fate, 
Diftreft a Monarch and his mate, 
Forcing their Heir flye into France, 
To weep out his inheritance. 
2 


me 


Lets fet open all our packs, 
Which contain ten thousand wracks, 
Cast away on the Red Sea, 
At Nafeby and at Newberry ; 
If then you’l come provided with gold, 
We dwell 
Clofe:byetlell, 
Where we fell 
What you will 
‘Thataseiv 
For Charity there is cold. 
a 
If by thee a murther came, 
We can give ’t another name; 
But alwayes provided thus, 
That thou haft been one of us. 
Gold is the god fhall pardon the guilt: 
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We have 

What thall fave 

Thee from grave, 
For the Law 


We can awe, 
Thou a Princes blood be fpilt. 
4. 
If a Church thou hav’ft bereft 
Ofits plate; tis holy thet; 
Or for zeale-fake if thou beeft 
Prompted on to fpoil a Prieft, 
Gold’s a prevailing advocate : 
Then come, 
Bring a fumme, 
Law is dumb 
And fubmits 
To our wits, 
For policy guides a State. 


THE LEAGUER. 


ile 
Joyn thy enamel’d cheek to mine, 
Tle bring thee where is rafie wine, 
And where a loving Leaguers kept, 
Where many tankard tears are wept. 
For the cafh 
That is gone, that is here, 
Joy and grief in a tear 
We will wath. 
There we ftudy revenges, 
Make plots without hinges, 
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More black then the fifth of Novembers : 
In our pipe and our cup 
Our eftates are rak’d up, 
Till our eyes twinkle like to the embers. 
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There with fack-incenfed face, 
In fpeckled ftate and flaming grace, 
With dabbled doublet doth appear 
The curral front of Cavalier, 
With a bowle 
Fallot fackiiuch asican 
In the moft dying man 
Raife a foul; 
And forbids any venter 
The Leaguer to enter, 
Or near it commit fuch a trefpafs : 
If his cheeks do not fhine 
With the blood of the vine, 
And his noftrils appear like a Refpafs. 
ey 
In Fletcher's Wit, and Johnfon’s ftyle 
There will we fit and fret a while, 
Curfing the puddle of their brains, 
That pull’d down grapes, and put up grains : 
They are foes 
Who bagpipes for Shalmes 
Deal in {mall bear and Pfalmes 
Through the nofe. 
May want of drink grieve ’m, 
And no man relieve ’m 
Till {corching inform them what hell is: 
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May Houndsditch and Towerditch, 
With Moorditch and Shoreditch, 
Be emptied to fill up their bellies. 
4. 
May all the ills that can be thought 
Either too heavy or too hot, 
Light on his belly and his back, 
That envies us the joyes of Sack: 
Let him dye; 
Or let him live with fo much ftrife, 
That he may beg to lofe his life, 
dilzhe* cry, 
Good fellows, forgive me, 
If you dare believe me, 
By the foul and the fword of a Lay-man, 
[le draw out my whinyard, 
And fet up the vineyard, 
In fpite of the Devil and Drayman. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


A Paftoral Song in two parts; being a Dialogue betwixt 
Alexis and Eliza, a Shepheard and Shepherdefs. 
i 
L:liga. Shepherd, I will tell thee news, 
That, I fear, will fcarce delight thee. 
Alexis. Let me hear: the worft enfues 
Spoke by thee it cannot fright me: 
Angels voices ne’re abufe. 
) 


Elza. Walking late on yonder plain, 
A. f{hepheard at our meeting grumbled. 


Cc 


92 
Alexis. 


Eliza. 


A lexis. 


A lexis. 


Eliza. 


Alexis. 


Both. 


Songs. 


Tuth! ’twas but a rural fwain : 
For his pains he fhall be humbled, 
If we ever meet again. 


2. 
’Tis reported, thou and I 
Are intwin’d in love’s embraces. 
‘Tis becaufe that we do flye 
From thofe lads and fun-burnt laffes, 
Which were once our company. 


4. 
But what ever they furmife, 
Let not your own tongue betray you. 
Their fufpicions have no eyes: 
Do not let your fears bewray you 
To the traps which they devife. 


5. 
But if they to me fhould go, 
And their true fufpicions mutter ? 
Be you wife to anfwer, no: 
When they imaginations utter, 
Do you imagine ’tis not fo. 


6. 


Let us keep our loves entire, 
Like two turtles of a feather : 
In the heat of our defire 
Let us live and dye together 
Flaming ftill in amorous fire. 


Songs. 
A CHIRPING CUP. 


Ding, dong, ding ! 
Let the bells ring, 
Leave off your caring : 
He is fool’d 
That thinks his gold 
Is fafe by fparing. 
Who doth know, 
As times go, 
Who {hall have the fharing ? 
Then, to prevent all 
Let’s merrily quaff our wine 
To the King and his Confort divine. 
I prethee fill it as much as ’twill hold, 
We ’| fwagger home, 
Stagger home 
When we are fill’d, 


And reel away misfortune. 
2. 

More joyes bring ! 
Let the boyes fing, 

And Fidlers rant it: 
We ’! drink wine 
Though the fine 

Presbyters vaunt it. 
They that thus 
Drink like us 

Never can be daunted : 
Then, with Canary 


Songs. 


Let every mans Goblet be crown’d; 
In fack let our forrows be drown'd, 
It is the right way our foes to confound. 
We ’| bang the rogues, 
Hang the rogues 
For Charles his glory ; 
And that will end the ftory. 


THE OCCASION. 
How the Warre began. 


it 
Tle tell you how the War began. 
The holy ones affembled, 

For fo they call’d their party than, 
Whofe confciences fo trembled ; 
They pull’d the Bifhops from their feats, 

And fet up every widgeon : 
The Scotch were fent for to do feats 
With oat-cakes and religion. 
Z 
They pluckt Communion-tables down, 
And broke our painted glaffes ; 
They threw our altars to the ground, 
And tumbled down the Croffes : 
They fet up Cromwell and his heir, 
The Lord and Lady Claypole, 
Becaufe they hated Common-prayer, 
The Organ, and the Maypole. 


Songs. 


THE ROUNDHEADS REVOLT. 
Lune, Souldiers Life. 


ts 
Then farewell fay to a Souldiers life, 
And welcome the trowel and fpade, 
For he that doth lye with another man’s wife 
Shall a Cuckold himfelf be made. 


B) 


ae 


So he that purloyns the Commonweal, 
And takes from other men 
By plunder, which is in plain Englifh to fteal, 
Let him look to be plunder’d agen. 
ey 
Farewell to the trade of mufket and blade, 
Which nothing but mifchiefs procures ; 
For by the endeavours of Coblers and Weavers, 
The land hath been govern’d by Brewers. 
as 


And now, my comrades, fall clofe to your trades, 


Leave fcepters to men that are high-born : 
Though treachery wins when firft it begins, 

It commonly endeth at Tyburn. 

5 

Let every thing conform to the King, 

To Englands Church Ile be a true fon: 
The way to be bang’d, and at laft to be hang’d, 

Is to mingle with Baxter and Hewfon. 


6. 


The ftars in their courfes have routed our horfes, 


And made our King-murtherers martyrs ; 


Songs. 


They are fore'd to yield the foot and the field, 
Whilft ravens do beat up their quarters. 


7: 
The zealots that did Baptifme forbid, 
And likewife Godfathers deny’d, 
Who raifed a War, in conclufion they are 
Themfelves by twelve God-fathers try’d. 


8. 


Then let the bells ring, and pray for the King: 
Let every one practife obedience, 

And let them all ftarve who will not obferve, 
And take the good Oath of Allegiance. 


A CATCH ROVAL, 64 


Let the Drawer run down ; 
We ’1 fit and drink the fun down. 

Here’s a jolly health to the King! 
Let him be confounded, 

And hang’d up for a Roundhead, 

That will not pledge me a fpring. 
Next to the Lady Mary 
This beer-bowl of Canary, 

I'le pledg’t a caroufe were it ten. 
When Charles his thoughts are eafed, 
And his great heart appeafed, 
We'l drink the fun up agen. 


Poems. 


THE CHANGE. 


After the death of Oliver, November 3, 1659. 
The atr compos d by Mr. Lock. 


Ic 


To what Idol now 


Muft our hallowed ham-ftrings bow? 


The Devil and we 


Can never agree, 


We know not to who, or how. 


Religion and laws 
Are crucified by his paws; 


Our liberty 
Is routed truly, 


And fo is the good old caufe. 


The rule of right 
Hath bid us good night, 


’Tis power is the onely prevailer : 


We dare not be known 
To afk for our own 


For fear of gibbet and goaler. 


For King we went 
And Parliament, 


By gunning to get them together ; 


But now, well a day! 


They are gunn’d quite away, 
And we mutt be govern’d by neither. 


rn 
Z 


Old Noll’s noddle now, 


Were he living, would tell us how 


Poenys. 


The Camp and Crown, 
The Gun and the Gown, 
Might quickly make one of two. 
King Dick the Third, 
Or Harry with his broad fword, 
(Though men amifs) 
Had taught us ere this 
To quarrel about a word. 
Their launce and laws 
Had cudgell’d our caufe 
And made us fubmit to their empire ; 
But Richard the fourth 
And Harry the ninth 
Are men of genteeler temper ? 
Dhe:Chureh andsState 
Are governed by Fate, 
Tis power hath the peoples applaufes : 
Our Courts are too tall, 
Our Lawyers mutt fall ; 
The fwords the beft fplitter of caufes. 
2: 
"Tis not Majefty 
Did make us difagree ; 
"Iwas an humble fire 
Blown up by defire 
To be but as high as he. 
The Prelate and King 
Who caufed our quarrelling, 
Were much to blame: 
We hated the name 
But fain would have the thing. 
Our drum, our gun, 


Poems. 


Our copper and tun, 

Which newly of fo much renown is, 
Can fitly declare 
What fpirits we are, 

And what a bright Idol’a Crown is. 
But now let’s caft 
What’s left us at laft 

By Presbyter and Independent ; 
The peoples forefworn, 
The land is forlorn, 

And this is the bleffed end on't. 


THE SOULDIERS LAST FAREWELL. 
Tune, Hallow my Fancy. 


I 
Farewell fife, drum and trumpet, 
Fortune is grown 
A very lazy {trumpet : 
She hath left us, 
And bereft us 
Of a kingdom and a throne. 
We that were once 
As fat as any mullet, 
By picking of the bones 
Of plunder’d pig and pullet, 
May throw away our guns, 
Our powder, match and bullet. 
Alas! poor Souldier, whither wilt thou go ? 
2, 
I that did lead up the van-guard, 
And with my {word 


Songs. 


Did many a valiant man guard, 
Now am routed, 
And am flouted, 
Never a man will take my word. 
Lame Souldiers may 
Seek hofpitals and {pittles, 
And (well a day!) 
We mutt throw off our whittles, 
Inftead of taking pay, 
We fhall go beg our victuals. 
Alas! &c. 
3. 
We fought for our religion 
Many a bloody day, 
And killed many a widgeon. 
Law we fought for, 
And we fought for 
Till we fought it quite away : 
We cut down men 
As conies crop up mallows; 
Our Mafters then 
Did call us valiant fellows: 
Twas time to leave them, when 
They brought us to the gallows. 
Alas! &c. 
4. 
In red-coat rags attyred 
I wander up and down, 
Since Fortune fo confpired 
To array me, 
And betray me 


Songs. 


To the cenfure of the town. 
My buff doth make me boots, 
My velvet coat and fcarlet 
Muft turn to canvas fuits, 
For Fortune is a harlot. 
Thefe are the rotten fruits 
That attend a fighting varlet. 
VANTIN TE TSR 
5. 
I have been in France and in Holland, 
Guided by my ftars; 
I have been in Spain and Poland, 
Trelandsocotland, 
And what not land. 
Britain you know 
Hath felt my defperate flaughter : 
I kill’d ten at a blow, 
Even in a fit of laughter ; 
Gone home and made no fhow, 
But kift my Landlords daughter. 
Alas ! poor Souldier, &c. 
6. 
My valour fo highly prevailed, 
Meeting with my foes, 
Who ftrongly me affailed : 
Though an hundred 
Them I plundred, 
And receiv’'d not many blows. 
This faulcheon by my fide 
Hath kill’d more men, I {wear it, 
Then Guy of Warwick did, 


Songs. 


For he could ne’re come neare it; 
And now I fhall be chid 
In time, if I do wear it. 
Alas! poor Souldier, &c. 
oh 
For the king and the kingdom 
I was the man 
That did ftrike every thing dumb. 
I made meetings 
Zealous greetings, 
When the war at firft began : 
Jack Lilburn firft, 
Then holy Nye prevailed, 
And I was nurft 
By fuch as often railed, 
And pious preachers curft, 
Who were to prifon haled. 
Alas! poor Souldier, &c. 
8. 
I did about this nation 
Hold forth my gifts, and teach 
The wayes of tolleration. 
In that feafon 
I fpake treafon 
And any thing within my reach : 
Then everyitrade 
Was counterfeitly zealous ; 
Preachers were made 
Of fuch as kept an Alehoufe : 
The pulpit fitted them 
Who were fitter for the gallows. 
Alas! poor Souldier, whither wilt thou go? 


Songs. 


9. 
Surplice was fuperftition 
Voted, right or wrong, 
By our Inquifition. 
Down went the Croffes, 
Tombs and glaffes, 
The Liturgy we made a fong. 
The Mytre and the Crown 
Gave way to private meeters ; 
The riches and renown 
Unto the zealous greeters: 
Pauls Church was tumbled down 
To fupply the wants of Peters. 
But now, poor Souldier, whither wilt thou go ? 


10. 


I will go to the village 
Where I was bred and born, 
And deal no more in pillage: 
Tle go borrow 
Plough and harrow, 
And fow the fruitful fields with corn. 
lle leave off all 
My quarterings and billets ; 
Dle never fall 
Into the traps of Zealots ; 
But with my fword I fhall 
Defend both Prince and Prelates: 
[nto my countrey I refolve to go. 


Songs. 


THE DISCONTENTED CAVALIER. JAN. 4, 1661. 
In two Airs, an Alman and Seribran. 
Compofed by Mr. Taylor. 
i 
Away now with the drum, 
For the time is come 
A Cavalier 
May appear, 
And {hall be 
Well rewarded for loyalty, 
Becaufe he hath been true to Royalty, 
Sinking Sovereignty. 
Drink wine freely, my hearts, 
For your high deferts, 
So lately drown’d, 
Shall be crown’d: 
Cloth of gold 
Will your wounded bodies infold : 
Bags untold 
You every day fhall in your 
Treafuries behold. 
All places of profit and renown 
In the town, 
Sword and gown, 
Your fuff’rings fhall crown. 
Therefore let us laugh 
And quaff, 
And drink all off, 
A merry go down, 
The kingdom’s all our own. 


ay : saa ia RS 
PF eS 


Songs. 


But hark what ill news abroad is told : 

Places fold 
Are for gold, 

BANG ep yainy stroat, 

Have not up to London brought 
Above a groat, 
For which my throat 
Muft fing another note. 


Tune alter’d to the Seribrand. 


2. 


Vamea Cavalier, 
It fadly doth appear : 
My fhirt’s a clout, 
My elbow’s out, 
And never a cloak to wear ; 
But I am grown fo poor, 
‘Caufe Fortune is a whore: 
She deals her boons 
To Pantaloons, 
That pimp and keep the door. 
In feather and muff 
Is merit enough 
For gefemine-butter’d Squires: 
The lofty affairs 
Of plackets and Players 
Do keep us ftill in the bryers: 
Yet others I fee 
Of better degree, 
Or truth is turn’d a liar, 
Whofe heads though they be 


Tes 
Songs. 


Advane’d very high, 
Deferve to be fet up higher. 
3. 
The Devil’s in them {ftill, 
Let times be what they will: 
When Fortunes in 
The minde to fpin, 
The Devil guides the wheel. 
Meer Politiques are but 
Knaves in a feveral cut: 
‘Tis good or naught, 
As they will ha’t, 
For Confcience door is fhut. 
Religion and laws 
Gild every caufe, 
And make it fhew refplendent : 
They carry the name 
Ith’ beginning oth’ game, 
But nothing to do with the end on't. 
We never did doubt 
When firft we went out, 
And had no caufe to fear, 
When merit began 
To marehinithe Van; 
That ingratitude was in the rear. 
4. 
‘Tis Fortune's purblinde power 
That doth us all devour ; 
She fets up flaves, 
She pardons knaves 
And Rebels every hour, 
Whilft loyal hearts are fed 


Songs. 


With bege’d and borrow’d bread. 
They in perfumes 
And plunder’d plumes 
Are daily worfhipped ; 
But thefe are the men, 
I fpeak it agen, 
Which lately I did tell you on, 
Whofe fancies are fit 
With weapons and wit 
To raife up a new Rebellion : 
Yet true loyalty 
In my heart fhall be 
An everlafting lodger : 
In my rags I will fing, 
God fave our good King, 
And fend him no need of a fouldier. 


ibe sECRET 
The Air compofed by Mr. Taylor 
I. 
Would I reveal my minde 
I could declare, 
And tell you why 
That I 
Come not nigh 
You, where you are: 
But muft conceal my minde 
Twixt love and fear. 
Dumb melancholly 
Nothing more {trong, 
You and my folly 


Songs. 


Have done me wrong, 
To give me love and grief, and ne’re a tongue. 


2 


ms 


How my heart lov’d thee 
My foul fhall conceal, 
And by what fign 
That thine 
Then was mine, 
Faith, I’le never tell ; 
Though thou haft mov’d me 
Enough to reveal. 
Where fhall we finde her 
That faithful is ? 
All women kinde are 
Like thee in this; 
And do as thou haft done, £2// where they kt/s. 


a 
Now I enjoyned am 
To live apart, 
Left my defire 
My fire 
Do confpire 
To confume my heart. 
I am confined to 
Smile when I {mart. 
Unlefs I take her 
Within my bounds, 
I mutt forfake her 
Since Fortune frowns, 
As kings are forced to lay down their crowns. 


we y ie ‘! Ring \td bia Hs or ri. 


Songs. 


THE REPULSE: WRIT BY A LADY. 


The Atr compofed by Mr. William Lawes, 
Servant to hts late Mazefty. 
H 
Your love, if vertuous, will fhew forth 
Some fruits of devotion: 
There’s no religion can warrant 
A difhoneft motion. 
Would you entice me to give you refpect, 
You would not feek then my honour to infeét 
With poifoned potions : 
If I ever did affect you, 
’Twas in honour, but in ill ends 
I muft needs neglect you. 
2: 
That fort is feeble that words can fubdue 
With their battery: 
’Tis better ftop our ears, then fet them 
Open to flattery. 
Shall I count that true which cannot be juft? 
Your fighs and fad filence I may not truft, 
With eyes fo watry : 
Take a lover from a paffion, 
Like an image out of date 
He ftands quite out of fafhion. 


THE REPLY: BY THE AUTHOUR. 


Ls 


My love’s as vertuous as yours is, 
Where you frame affection 


Songs. 


For fo inflamed religion 
You keep in fubjection. 
I cannot tempt ye to give me refpect, 
’Tis not the crime but the man you reject 
With words fo zealous: 
This fame trifle call’d honour 
Is a pretty witty cover 
To conceal a lover. 
Ze 
What need a batt’ry be 
When as the fort is refigning ? 
You will ne’re ftop your ear 
At your own fervants repining: 
Where we affect we do never miftruft. 
If you would fpell love, and chance to write luft, 
No interlining : 
Take the Lady in the humour 
When the love-fit is upon her, 
She ’] ne’re think of honour. 


THE COURTIER. 
[1] 

Be not afraid 

Thou rareft, 

The faireft 
That ever was Maid, 

Deny me not a kifs : 
No man fhall fee 

The meafure 
Of pleafure 


Songs. 


That I have from thee. 

What hurt is there in this? 
Then, let’s embrace ; let all pleafures be free, 
The world fhall nerve have knowledge 

Flow delightful we be. 


2) 


<—. 


I know that fpyes, 

Both creeping and peeping, 
In each corner lyes 

To hinder all our joy: 
Cupid fhall fee, 

And finde ’em, to blinde ’em 
That hinderance be 

To the getting of a boy. 
Then let's embrace; &c, 


ee 


Venus invites : 

Fair creature, Dame Nature 
Made you for delights ; 

But yet to none but I: 
Then [le embrace, 

And rifle a trifle, 
Leave a jeweli th” place, 

You ’] keep until you dye. 
Then let's embrace; &c. 


THE LADIES ANSWER. 
I 
Nay pifh! nay fie! 


You venter to enter 


Songs. 


A trefpafs fo high ; 

You ’| wifh it were undone. 
Should any fpy, 

They ’d wonder: look yonder. 
I fee you ’! not flye 

The chafe you have begun. 
Since, then, y ave won me, 

And all things are free, 
T faith, you will undo me, 

Tf a tell-tale you be. 

Z 

Now y’ have enjoy'd 

That meafure of pleafure, 
Indeed, I’m deftroy’d, 

If I hear of it agen: 
Women do prove 

Neglected, rejected, 
When freedom of love 

Is told to other men. 
Since, then, &c. 

2h 

Oh, take my heart! 

I’le ever endeavour 
That we never part 

"Till death affign the time. 
Wer't not to you, 

Believe me, ‘twould grieve me 
To do what I do. 

Oh, that love fhould prove a crime ! 
Vet tistasiauty 
Of fo fweet a degree, 


Songs. 


I furely am perfwaded, 
Court nor countrey goes free. 


THE FORFEITURE: A ROMANCE. 
Lune, Dear, let me now this evening dye. 


iy 
You that do look with Chriftian hue 
Attend unto my Sonnet : 
'le tell you of as vilde a Jew 
As ever wore a bonnet: 
No Jew of Scotland I intend, 
My ftory not fo mean is, 
This Jew in wealth did much transcend 
Under the States of Venice. 
2, 
Where he by ufury and trade 
Did much exceed in riches : 
His beard was red, his face was made 
Not much unlike a Witches; 
His habit was a Jewifh gown, 
That would defend all weather : 
His chin turn’d up, his nofe hung down, 
And both ends met together. 


> 


oe 
Yet this deformed father had 


A daughter and a wife one: 
So {weet a virgin never lad 

Did’ever fet*his_eyes on; 
He that could call this lady foul 
Muft be a purblinde noddy, 


Songs. 


But yet the had a Chriftian foul 
Lodg’d in a Jewifh body. 
4. 
Within the City there did live, 
If you the truth will fearch on’t, 
One whofe ill fate will make you grieve, 
A gallant Chriftian Merchant, 
Who did abound in wealth and wit, 
In youth and comely feature, 
Whofe love unto a friend was knit 
As ftrong as bonds of nature. 
5. 
A gentleman of good renown, 
But of a finking fortune, 
Who, having no eftate of ’s own, 
Does thus his friend importune : 
Friend, lend me but one thoufand pound, 
It fhall again be paid ye, 
For I have very lately found 
A fair and wealthy lady. 
6. 
The Merchant then makes this reply: 
Friend, amvout omtseai ane 
But I will make my credit flye 
To do my friend a pleafure: 
There is a Jew in town (quoth he) 
Who though he deadly hate me, 
Yet, ‘caufe my wealth is {trong at fea, 
This favour will not bate me. 
a 
When they were come unto the Jew, 
He did demand their pleafure. 


Songs. 


The Merchant anfwers, I of you 
Would borrow fo much treafure. 

The Jew replies, You fhall not ha’t, 
If fuch a fumme would fave ye, 


Unlefs in three moneths you will pay ’t, 


Or forfeit what I ’de have you. 
8. 
If at the three moneths end you do 
As you fhall feal and fign to ’t, 
Not pay the money which is due, 
Where e’re I have a minde to ’t 
Ile cut a pound out of your flefh. 
The Merchant is contented, 
Becaufe he knew in half that time 
His fhipping would prevent it. 
9. 
Ill news by every fhip comes in, 
His fhips are drown’d and fired : 
The Jew his forfeiture doth win, 
For three moneths are expired. 
He is arrefted for the debt, 
The Court muft now decide it: 
The flefh is due, and now the Jew 
Is ready to divide it. 
IO. 


The Merchants friend that had the gold, 


Now being richly married, 


Offer’d the fumme down three times told, 


To have his friend’s life fpared. 


‘Twould not be took ; but ftrait fteps in 


One in Doétors apparel, 


Songs. 


Who, though but young, doth now begin, 
Thus to decide the quarrel. 


If. 


Jew, we do grant that by the law 
A pound of flefh your due is, 
But if one drop of blood you draw, 
We ’l fhew you what a Jew is: 
Take but a pound, as ’twas agreed, 
Be fure you cut no further, 
And cut no lefs, leiUfor the deed 
You be arraign’d for murther. 


12. 


The Jew inrag’d doth tear the bond, 
And dares not do the flaughter ; 
He quits the Court, and then ’twas found - 
The Doétor proves his daughter, 
Who, for the love fhe long time bore 
From a true heart derived, 
To be his wife, and fave his life 
This fubtle flight contrived. 


13: 

The Court confent, andithey arewece 

For hatching of this flaughter 
The Jews eftate is forfeited, 

And given to his daughter. 
She is baptiz’d in Chriftendome, 

The Jew cryes out he “s undone: 
1 wifh fuch Jews may never come 
To England, nor to London. 


Songs. 


LOVE IN.LANGUISHMENT. 


Tune, Have I not lov'd thee much and long. 


i 
You to whom melting hearts belong, 
That Lovers woes bewail, 


And would not have true love take wrong, 


Attend unto my tale. 
The like to this is feldom known, 
‘Twill make your very fouls to groan, 
As if the cafe were all your own. 


oa, 
A great man late a Daughter had, 
Which may not now be nam’d: 
She had two Suitors, good and bad, 
Both by her eyes inflam’d; 
But young Philafter was his name, 
A gentleman of noble fame, 
That her affections overcame. 
Bi 
The tother was her fathers choice, 
Antonio he was call’d, 
Who with her feature, youth and voice, 
Was very much inthrall’d ; 
And though her father bid her fhe 
Should to Antonio’s fuit agree, 
she cryes, Philaiter is forme. 
4. 
One day Philafter having walkt 
Clofe by a rivers fide, 


Songs. 


He found a pretty boy that talkt 
Unto himfelf, and cry’d: 
Could I but now a mafter view 
To give my tender youth its due, 
I would appear a fervant true. 
ct 
Philafter entertain’d him {traight, 
And fent him to his Love, 
That he with her might live and wait, 
And ’twixt each other move. 
His pretty face did fo engage, 
She lookt upon his tender age, 
More like a brother then a Page. 
6. 
Betwixt them he fo often went 
With letters to and fro, 
That it gave caufe of difcontent 
To young Antonio ; 
Who caufe he could not have his fwinge, 
But all his love was off the hinge, 
He fecretly doth vow revenge. 
7. 
Phylafter and the Lady now, 
By Cupids great command, 
Are by the Prieft with holy vow 
United handin hanes 
But when the bonds of love were feal’d, 
And that their fears were quite expell’d, 
Their marriage joyes were all reveal’d. 
8. 
Her father apprehends him ftrait 
For ftealing of his heir : 


Songs. 


He ’s hurried to the prifon-gate, 
And the left 1m defparr. 
Antonio makes falfe witnefs fwear, 
That fornication did appear 
One day betwixt the boy and her. 
Q. 
For which they both by courfe of law 
Are to the prifon fent. 
Her father, which did thither draw 
Her love, doth now lament. 
Phylafter hearing this, quoth he, 
Muft I thus lofe my life for fhe 
That’s taken in adultery ? 
10. 
The Ladies tears not guilty prove, 
Each eye fo overflows, 
To think her honour and her love 
She in one hour fhould lofe. 
Juftice againft them doth proceed, 
Two muft be punifht, tother bleed : 
Love les a bleeding now indeed. 
ile 
The boy cryes out you do amifs, 
For you do all miftake: 
I am a virgin, and did this 
For young Antonio's fake. 
This fuit which now you fee me wear, 
And all the courfe which I did fteer, 
Was ’caufe he fhould not marry her. 
LZ, 
Antonio knows her, and doth vow 
He'l marry none but fhe: 
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Phylafter takes his Love, and now 

The father doth agree: 
Their lives were near the pufh of pike, 
But now embrace, and foft hands ftrike. 
May all true Lovers do the like. 


THE REVOLUTION™= A LOVE-STORM 


Tune, No man loves fiery paffions. 


Yr 
You that are croft in love, and fain would fee 
Some croffes like your own, give ear to me; 
I have a ftory which doth plainly tell 
That Lovers hearts are toft *twixt heaven and hell: 
Therefore let him or her this place forbear, 
That cannot vent avtiehormineqsascean 


) 


A vertuous Lady, innocent and fair, 
Who to a noble Knight was onely heir, 
Was to a gentleman with quick difpatch 
Contracted; but his brother fcorn’d the match, 
And therefore privately did plot to be 
An enemy unto their amity. 

2 
The costly garments and the wedding cheer 
Provided is, for now the day draws near: 
The Bride-men and the Bride-maids are made fit 
To wait upon their vertue and their wit; 
And till the day, long lookt for, doth appear, 
Each hour’s a day, and every day a year. 


eM NE Se SE EN 
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4. 
The brother that was hatefully inclin’d 
Did yet appear to bear a better minde, 
And feem’d as much to like the match, as they 
That every hour did wifh the wedding day ; 
But mark what follows, and you'l quickly be 
Affur'd ’twas nothing but hypocrifie. 

- 

He hires a knave whofe love was clofely ty’d 
Unto the Chambermaid that ferv’d the Bride, 
And bids him in the evening go unto her, 
And in her miftrefs chamber feem to wooe her. 
Defire her, for your humour, to put on 


One of her miftrefs gowns that well was known. 
6. 
The fellow goes to her, whom he did know 
Could not to any thing he crav'd cry no: 
The Brother to the Bridegrom quickly hies, 
To fill his brother’s foul with jealoufies. 
Quoth he, if you this {trumpet Lady marry, 
You and our family will all mifcarry. 
Uf 
If you, with two or three, with me will go 
At night, I’le fhew you what you ne’re did know : 
That Lady which hath lockt your love in charms 
I’le fhew you tumbling in anothers arms ; 
For though till now I ne’re did tell you on them, 
Thefe three nights I have caft my eyes upon them. 
8. 
The Bridegroom, though he lov’d her well before, 
Hating to be the husband of a whore, 
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Doth with his brother go (who was his guide) 
To fee, as he fuppos’d his wanton bride, 
Where in her miftrefs night-gown fhe was toying, 
And with her plotting fweet-heart clofely playing. 
9. 
The marriage day is come, and now they go, 
As fome furmife, to make but one of two ; 
But when the Bridegroom took her by the hand, 
He gave the people all to underftand, 
That fhe was known a moft notorious whore, 
And vow’d from that time ne’re to fee her more. 
10. 
The Bride fell in a fwound, the father cry’d, 
Alack for me! I would my childe had dy’d 
Before this time had come, for much I fear 
My forrow will become my murtherer. 
He caus’d her in this fit to be convey’d 
Home to his houfe, and in her chamber laid. 
ae 
The Chamber-maid, much fearing fome miftake, 
Defir'd her fweet-heart that for her dear fake 
He would difclofe, or him fhe’d never own, 
Why he would have her wear her miftrefs gown ; 
And after many fubtle tricks of youth, 
He did confefs, and tell the naked truth. 
12. 
She tells her mafter how they had been us’d, 
And by the Bridegrooms brother thus abus’d ; 
Which when the Bride and Bridegroom knew, they then 
With joynt confent go to the Church agen: 
Where they did knit a knot until they dye, 
Which men and Angels never fhall untye. 
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THE JEALOUS DUKE, AND THE INJUR’D DUTCHESS ; 


A STORY. 


Tune, 


None are fo fierce 


As jealoufie ; 
As you fhall fee drawn to the life 


Between a Duke 


And’s vertuous wife. 
He was a Duke of Parma in Italy : 


The 


I 


Dream. 


Of all the wedlock plagues that be 


His Lady, greate with childe, 


She of a childe 


Delivered was, 
A lovely daughter, which they took 


And brought it to 


The jealous Duke ; 
Who in a fury did proteft as before, 


Y 


ae 


Was wronged by his jealoufie : 
He fends her unto prifon guiltlefs of crime, 
And in that fickly feafon 
When fhe was near her time. 


Where afterward it came to pafs, 


Theintantwas-a baltard: 


And its mother a whore. 


The noble Lady that did bring it did cry 


The vertuous Dutchefs fuffer’d 


Onely for his jealoufie. 
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Ee 
The Lady being. much revild, 
She goes away 
And leaves the childe : 
He ftraight by oath enjoyns a Lord 
Who made a con{fcience 
Of his word. 
Then quoth the Duke, you muft perform my command : 
Take fhipping ftrait, 
And bear this brat into a forreign land: 
Leave it in any wildernefs you can finde, 
And let it there be nourifhed 
Onely by the rain and winde. 
4. 
The Nobleman is griev’d to do '’t, 
But that his oath 
Enjoyns him to ’t. 
The Dutchefs, hearing that her childe 
Was fent away 
To countreys wilde, 
Falls in a fwound (her fpirits all being fled) : 
The word was brought unto the Duke 
His wife was newly dead, 
And that her laft words were (her eyes waxing dim) 
Commend me to the Duke, 
[neve knew any man but him. 
2 
Her dying words the Duke believes, 
And now, alack! 
J oodate helerieves: 
For now the Lord (by his command) 
isin thesDuke 


ee, 
SOULS. 


OiPaduastatd: 
Where he the pretty infant layes down (as he 
Had fworn to the Duke) 
And now returns agen to fea: 
But (by good fate) a fhepherd, that loft a fheep, 
Was fearching up and down that way, 
And heard the infant weep. 
6. 
The mantle which the childe did hold 
Was rich embroidered 
Cloth of gold; 
But when it was undreft, he found 
The value of 
Two thoufand pound, 
Befides a paper where was writ down the name. 
This treafure made the fhepherd ftraight 
To grow in wealth and fame: 
He bred the childe as decently as he cou’d, 
But in its difpofition one 
Might finde the parents blood. 
Vie 
At fixteen years of age fhe was 
The prettieft Nimph 
That trod on grafs. 
Once on a day when fhe did keep 
(As fhe fuppos’d) her father’s fheep, 
A gentleman which her fair face lookt upon 
Was ftrucken ftraight in love ; 
And ’twas the Duke of Paduas fon 
Who from that hour would every day come to fee 
His miftrefs, whom he lovwd like life, 
Though of a low degree. 
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8. 
Much love there was betwixt them both, 
Till they contracted were by oath; 
Which when his father came to know, 
Then did begin 
The lovers woe; 
For with extream outragious words he begun 
To bid him leave her, 
Or he ’d never own him as a fon. 
The Prince did vow his love he ne’re would withdraw, 
Although he loft his father, 
And the Crown of Padua. 
O. 
But having got much treafure, he 
Doth with this virgin 
Put to fea. 
After a while there was report 
They ’re in the Duke 
Of Parma’s Court : 
The Duke of Padua then, for fear they fhould wed, 
Will follow : if he finde it true, 
His fon fhall lofe his head. 
But the old fhepherd, fearing wrong fhould befall 
His pretty witty daughter, 
Doth refolve to finde them all. 
10. 
The Bride and Bridegroom now in ftate 
Are going to 
The Temple-oate: 
The Duke of Padua with his trains 
Doth ftop them, 


7 id a, be 
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And forbids the banes ; 
And to the Duke of Parma plainly fayes, that 
His fon did flye from him 
To marry with a fhepherds brat. 
The Bride and Bridegroom, by both Dukes in a breath, 
Commanded are to feparate, 
Or they fhall meet‘in’ death. 
Tele 
Both are content, and are led on 
Unto their 
Execution. 
They were to fuffer both alike: 
The Headfmans axe 
Was up to ftrike. 
Hold! quoth the fhepherd: I bring ftrange news to town. 
The Dukes were both amazed, 
And the axe was ftraight laid down. 
This Lady fixteen years ago did I finde, 
This paper and thefe jewels ; 


For the childe is none of mine. 
Tes 
The Lord that bore the childe away 
Seeing the name, 
Did boldly fay, 
Great Duke of Parma, this is fhe 
Which you did fend away by me: 
‘Tis your own Daughter. Then, the Duke[s] full of tears, 
Embrace them both, and now 
Another marriage day appears : 
Bonefires and Bells, the conduits all run with wine. 
By this we fee, there’s nothing can 
Prevent the Powers divine. 
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THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. -A SAD STORY. 


Tune, Amidft the mirtles as [ watkt. 


I. 
Amongtft all woes that ever we 
Have felt or elfe in ftory read, 
There is no greater mifery 
Then an inforced marriage-bed. 
Pg 
As I will fadly make appear, 
When I my ftory fhall unfold ; 
You will confefs that you do hear 
The faddeft tale that e’re was told. 
2 
A gentleman of good renown 
Did dye, and left his heir in ward 
Unto the mercy, or the frown, 
Of a moft proud imperious Lord. 
4. 
This gallant was a youth of worth, 
His feature might affection move, 
Who travelling into the North, 
It was his fate to fall in love 
a 
With a fair Lady of good fame, 
And being on both fides agreed, 
They in one contraét mix their flame, 
And feal it as their aét and deed. 
6. 
No fooner did their fouls accord 
In tears and kiffes, oaths and vows, 
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But he is fent for by his Lord 
To London: now comes all the woes. 
7 
The Lord his guardian doth prefer 
Him to a Lady of his kin: 
The gallant cryes, fhould I take her, 
I might commit a grievous fin. 
3. 
I am contracted, Sir, quoth he, 
To one I love no lefs then life ; 
And you know, Sir, that contracts be 
The greateft bonds twixt man and wife. 
9. 
The guardian by his power compells 
The woful ward to break his oath, 
And (which all mifery excells) 
Unto another plight his troth. 
LO; 
He fends into the North with fpeed 
To her whom he by right fhould wed, 
Onely one line, which fhe doth read, 
Forgive me: [am married. 
TE 
This broke her heart, but fhe indites 
An anfwer which much forrow bred ; 
For in one fatal line fhe writes, 
My dear, forgive me: Lam dead. 
123 
Then with her knife fhe made it good, 
And by a defperate ftroke did prove, 
Sealing it with her flowing blood, 
That life is nothing without love. 
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ie 
The gentleman forfakes his wife, 
Such mifery this marriage bred : 
Quoth he, Ple never lead a life 
With thee in an adulterous bed. 
14. 
I’ th’ wicked wayes he now begins 
To riot all his vafte eftate : 
His wife was brought to bed of twins, 
The mothers grief, the fathers hate. 
15 
His wife and children, full of woe 
And want, unto their father come, 
Who now in England doth not know 
A place that he can call his home. 


16. 
His breach of contract in his thought 
Doth now (at laft) fo fiercely fall, 
That by the devil he is wrought 
To kill his wife and children fmall. 
17 
He draws his fword ; but by good fate 
A meffenger comes running in, 
And bids him read a letter ftraight : 
Which done, my gallant doth begin 
18. 
To be more temperate in his minde, 
For thus it feems the letter faid: 
Your guardian that was fo unkinde, 
Much griev’d for you, is lately dead. 
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10. 
He hath bequeath’d his whole eftate 
To be onely at your difpofe, 

And doth confefs, though now too late, 
He was the caufe of all your woes. 
20. 

He bids you likewife, fince you are 
The husband of another wife, 
That you will take her to your care, 
And lead a loving peaceful life. 
213 
This counfel he refolves to take, 
And loving to his wife appears, 
Though often, for his contracts fake, 
He venteth penitential tears. 
22) 
Thus have you feen the mifery 
Which infore’d marriage doth procure, 
Therefore, let all forewarned be 
Never to break that are made fure. 


THE BROKEN CONTRACT. 
Tune, Cloris farewell, [ needs muft go. 


it 


You that are fafe and found in foul, 

Whofe mindes are well, and hearts are whole, 
Attend my tale, for I impart 

The forrows of a broken heart. 

Somad itis, thatemuch [tear 


‘Twill break your very hearts to hear, 
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A Lady (as my ftory faith) 
Was bound within the bonds of faith, 
As faft as contraét could unite, 
Unto a youthful noble Knight ; 
But by her powerful brother fhe 
Was forc’d to break this unity. 
By 
She now is married to a rich 
And very jealous old man, which 
Doth in her love take much delight, 
But fhe muft ne’re ftir out of fight: 
By all that look upon her, he 
Doth fear he fhall cornuted be. 
4. 
The old man breaks his heart with fears, 
The Knight doth wafte his foul with cares ; 
The Lady fpends her time in tears: 
Her brother courts a friend of hers, 
And being now a lover {trong, 
Repents he did his fifter wrong. 
i 
Her brother and his love are now 
United by a lafting vow: 
The gallant Bridegroom and his Bride 
Do for the nuptial day provide : 
The Knights revenge was grown fo great, 
He could not make it to retreat. 
6. 
But fhe that fhould have been his wife 
Doth grow fo weary of her life, 
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That fhe refolves to eat no food, 
Or fuftenance to do her good, 
Till famine ceife on all her parts : 
Thus broken vows make broken hearts. 
Ge 
The Knight a challenge fends to him, 
Who now in feas of joyes do[th] fwim, 
And bids him meet without delay 
The morning of his wedding day, 
Or elfe he vowd, for all his harms, 
To kill him in his Ladies arms. 
8. 
The Bridegroom meets him and they fight, 
But the undaunted daring Knight 
Fill’d with revenge doth charge him fo, 
That he in his own blood doth flow: 
Thus in a moment here you have 
A bride-bed turn’d into a grave. 
O. 
When this report abroad was blaz’d, 
The woful Bride being much amaz’d, 
Tears off the wedding garment, which 
Her body lately did enrich: 
Her heart o’recharg’d with grief, {he cry'd, 
We’l meet above, and fo fhe dy’d. 
10, 
The Bridegrooms fifter, which before 
Had made a vow to feed no more, 
Being in feas of forrow drown’d, 
She throws her felf upon the ground, 
Saying, it cannot be with{tood, 
But broken vows muft end in blood. 
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Il. 
Thefe words fhe had no fooner fpoke, 
But inftantly her heart was broke: 
The Knight, with hands in blood imbrued, 
Is now by officers purfued, 
And in his chamber they at laft 
Do finde him with his door lockt faft. 
ee 
They break it open, and there finde 
The faddeft fight is left behinde ; 
For when they in the chamber come, 
They finde him naked in the room, 
Where every vein from head to foot 
He with his knife had newly cut. 
13. 
Much like a fountain there he ftood, 
For all his limbs were fpouts of blood ; 
But when his veins did ceafe to fwell 
He dyed, and down the fountain fell : 
Thus doth one broken vow devour 
The lives and precious blood of four. 
14. 
May this a warning prove to all 
Whofe vows are matrimonial : 
Look e’re you leap, for having vow’d, 
The breach can never be allowd ; 
For you may well difcern by this, 
A contract broke like murther is. 
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A MERRY MARRIAGE: A STRATAGEM. 


Lune, Do but view this glafs of Claret. 
Dy 
This new fong that I would fell you, 
Some fuppofe is very true: 
Where ’twas done I may not tell you, 
Time will bring it to your view. 
What I mean now to reveal you 
Is both witty, queint, and new. 
2 
In a place as yet unplunder’d, 
An old Ufurer did dwell, 
Who took fifty in the hunderd, 
Some caniiyexperrence tell’: 
But his fon in taverns thunder’d, 
And did ftrow’t abroad as well. 
e 
Young and handfome, bred a fcholar, 
Never free from tavern {cores, 
But his father full of dolor 
Turns my gallant out of doors, 
Swearing in a cruel choller, 
That he fpent his means on whores. 
4. 
He, befides him, had a daughter, 
Young and lovely, fair and bright : 
She was worth the looking after, 
For her portion was not light. 
But the trick that’s worth your laughter 
Will appear anon, at night. 
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a 
Not far off a widow dwelt that 
Was both pretty, young and wife: 
This old fellow quickly fmelt that 
She would prove a golden prize. 
In his clean ruff, and his felt hat, 
He to her a wooing hyes. 
6. 
Such good entertainment fhe made, 
That he thought fhe was his own ; 
But the wanton fon that he had 
Came as foon as he was gone, 
Told her plainly he fhould be mad, 
If fhe would not hear his moan. 
7 
When fhe faw his youth and feature 
To be confident and kinde, 
She did covet much the creature, 
But his wildnefs chang’d her minde ; 
And, contrary to her nature, 
Said he fhould no favour finde. 
8. 
This did quite confound the lover, 
But her kinfman was his friend, 
Who unto him did difcover 
What a plot he did intend. 
I know what (quoth he) fhall move her, 
And fhall gain her in the end. 
9, 
Soon at night do you come hither, 
If you will the widdow wed: 
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You fhall all night lye beneath her, 
Clofe conveigh’d under her bed : 
When you are fo near together, 
Ten to one you will be fped. 


IO. 
But before you come [le fwear you, 
Though you lye upon the lurch, 
That you honeftly will bear you 
Till you both have been at Church; 
Elfe revenge, I vow, fhall tear you 
Ten times more then brine or birch. 


Ef: 
To this plot they both confented ; 
But another plots in hand: 
A poor Knight is difcontented 
For the morgage of his land ; 
For it feems the devil fent it 
Unto this old mifer’s hand. 


I2; 
This Knight with money doth defire it, 
But becaufe the day is patt, 
This curmudgeon doth require it 
As a forfeiture at laft ; 
But his daughter doth admire [at] 
The patience of the Knight fo croft. 
ee 
She ’s in love and dares not fhew it, 
By her brother fhe was betray’d, 
For by him the Knight doth know it, 
Who with love falutes the maid : 
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She doth well confent unto it, 
The Match at Midnight muft be made. 


14. 
Therefore he doth thus advife her, 
To the Widows you fhall go, 
For your brother will furprize her 
Ere the morning comes, I know: 
Bring my morgage, left your wifer 
Father plot our overthrow. 
15. 
All is done; and now the morning 
Through the widdows window peeps, 
He, provided ’gainft all {corning, 
Out into her chamber creeps: 
She cryes out, whilft he is turning 
To het toveairepners 
16. 
There he vows, if fhe will marry, 
He ] become arcivilaman, 
But if not, fhe fhall mifcarry 
In her reputation ; 
For he {wears he there will tarry 
Till her credit’s quite undone. 
17g 
He calls up his friend and fifter 
To be witnefs to the match, 
Who but for this trick had mift her, 
For he caught her on the catch: 
There, before them all, he kift her ; 
To the Church they all difpatch. 
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18. 

When the Ufurer did hear that 

He was cheated of his wife, 

And his daughter, he did fwear that 

He would ftrait reform his life : 

Then he bids them joy, and prayes that 

Their Midnight Match may know no ftrife. 


THE HAPPY ADVENTURE, OR THE WITTY LADY: 


A STORY. 
Tune, Wert thou much fatrer then thou art. 


iP, 
All you that wit and beauty know, 
Give ear to me, and I will fhew 
A Witty Fair-one that can fit 
Your mindes with beauty and with wit : 
She was a virgin not inthrall’d, 
And commonly Maria call’d. 


2) 
Fair Ifabel was one that fhe 
Had lov’d even from her infancy, 
Which was betroathed to a quick 
And nimble youth call’d Frederick, 
Who for a chance, which often doth 
Befall, refus’d to keep his oath. 

ay 
Her brother was a merchant, and 
Had all her portion in his hand, 
A man of judgement, wealth and wit, 


And went himfelf to fea with it ; 
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But certain news came in a day, 
He and his fhip were caft away. 


4. 
Her portion by mifchance thus gone, 
She muft no more be lookt upon; 
For Frederick will make ’t appear 
He lov’'d her money more then her: 
Thus in one day fhe muft forego 


A brother and a husband too. 


5. 
He doth begin to love each grace 
That dwells in fair Maria’s face, 
Her wit and beauty (both combin’d) 
So ftrangely captivate his minde, 
That he follicites night and day 
The Lady in a luftfull way. 


6. 
His laft requeft fhe anfwers thus: 
Sir, what will people fpeak of us, 
If ’t fhould be known, as ’twill (quoth fhe) 
If I at laft with childe fhould be? 
He anfwers ftraight (to quit all fear) 
E’re that be known he ’] marry her. 

7: 
She bids him come at night, and fhe 
Will entertain him fecretly : 
Quoth fhe, if juft at ten you ’! wait, 
You fhall come through the garden gate: 
One pair of ftairs you cannot mifs, 
Next to the Bower my chamber is. 
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8. 
There we in darknefs both muft lye, 
You ’] finde no other light but I; 
And in the morning, when the day 
Appears, you muft make hafte away, 
Left vifitants do come to me, 
And make a fad difcovery. 
9. 
He takes his leave of her, but then 
Each hour is twenty until ten : 
No other thoughts come in his head 
But fair Maria and the bed, 
And fhe as bufie is in thought 
How this to pafs may well be brought. 
LO: 
Her pureft linnen fhe does fpread, 
Perfum’d and pleafant for the bed: 


The night grows dark that none can fee, 
The hour is come, and fo is he: 
Now, what they do I dare not tell; 
I fear you all can guefs too well. 

i 
In filence all the night was patft, 
And both do fall afleep at laft: 
The morniiigs come, the fun doth rife, 
And now he views his miftrefs eyes ; 
But when he had furvey’d her well, 
’Twas his contracted Ifabel. 

12: 
This was the witty fair ones plot, 
He fwore and curft, and up he got. 
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Maria doth the mufick guide 
To bid good morrow to the Bride, 
And every. part of the town doth tell 
That he hath married Izabel 

13, 
He findes himfelf thus catcht, and he 
In filence fuffers it to be; 
Maria with good news doth come: 
Her brother is come richly home, 
And that the rumour of the wrack 
(As it appears) was a miftake. 

14. 
This proves great joy to Izabel ; 
Maria likes the news as well; 
For ’twas well known that he and fhe 
Were lovers e’re he went to fea: 
His coming home hath rais’d them all, 
Who did in defperation fall. 

15. 
They meet, kifs, and falute their loves, 
One’s foul in t’others body moves. 
The joyes they have no tongue can tell, 
But onely they that love as well: 
The marriage-day appointed is, 
The firft fftep to a lovers blifs’ 

16. 
You willy fair ones that are here, 
Is not the project chafte and clear ? 
And was it not a noble end 
To pleafure a contracted friend ? 
Of all that Poets e’re expreft 
Lhe Witty Fatr One is the beft. 
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THE ROYAL RANT. 
A Medley in Oliver's time. 
[1] 
Barre-boy! ceafe to roar, 
We fhall quaff no more : 
When we think upon the dayes 
Of Love and Mufick, Loyalty and Playes: 
When Law and Reafon 
Were not high treafon, 
Twas a good feafon than ; 
F’re Parliaments 
Brought thefe events, 
‘Twas fame enough to be an Englifhman : 
But Legiflators, 
And Regis-haters 
Have brought fuch flaughters fince 
The Gentry 
In prifons lye, 
And finde it crime enough to be a Prince. 
2; 
In a dungeon deep we lye, 
Crampt with cold captivity, 
Where the bedlefs bottom owns 
Nothing to relieve our bones ; 
Yet fuch is the facred fcope of the foul 
That we never think 
Of the ftink 
When cold water we drink, 


For Confcience crowns the bowl. 
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Thus the fhip of Reformation, 

That was lately lancht in blood, 
Floats in flouds of lamentation : 

Let us now behold the wood, 
Where the Royal Oak once growing 
Made it a perpetual {pring : 

There fedition now is fowing ; 
Hark what Philomel doth fing. 


4. 
The Nightingale fo quick 
Is now grown fick, fick, fick, 
To fee the Royal vocal wood, 
So bonny and good, good, good, 
Where each bonny bird did meet 
With concord fweet, fweet, fweet, 
Is defil’d by Rebels, where they hug 
Their Leaguer Lady 
Jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, jug. 
5. 
Thus you fee how tydes are turning, 
No condition’s lafting, 
In a moment mirth and mourning, 
Blowing buds are blafting. 
Fortune is 
A coy miftris, 
No man ever kept her, 
She ’l (by power) 
In an hour 
Make a {word a fcepter. 


Songs. 


6. 
Yet let us wait upon her wheel, 
And not with fury fret her, 
For fhe that turn’d from well to ill, 
May turn from bad to better. 


lard 


Fi 
Therefore, Barre-boy, roar agen! 
We will drink like Englifhmen, 
For every pottle bring up ten. 
I hope this is no treafon : 
He that is 
In a land like this 
Mutt lay afide his reafon. 
8. 
Then, let us drink a health to his fame, 
Who for our tongues we dare not name, 
Who for a throne we dare not own; 
But wee ‘ll devife a curfe likewife 
Upon the State Hector, the people’s Pro-jector. 


May all they have done come home to their own! 
Drawer! Bring up your wine, and fill up your pots, 
For we are the men that have no plots. 


THE FROLLICK. 
A Medley of three Airs. 


li 


A. qualm comes over me: Drawer bring 


Up a quart of Canary. 
We will drink till our eyes 
Out-fparkle the fkies, 
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And make the full moon mifcarry. 
For fince Canary will be a king, 
This room fhall be a Star-Chamber, 
'Caufe the glafs, in the clofe 
At every mans nofe 
Refleéts on his brow like amber. 
But where are the moon and {tars ? 
Alas! they have loft their light. 
We ‘1 drink them up. 
Jjother:cup! 
Canary can fix ‘em right. 
Canary can conquer Mars, 
And tumble his target down : 
What he can do 
Who doth know 
Till he gets in the Crown. 
oy 
Why fhould we heartlefs be, 
But look unto 
Wine and the wonders Canary can do? 
Let us dance after chance 
Like Fairy Elves 
Drink down misfortune, and drink up our felves. 
Drink till the hogfheads reel 
One againft t’ other ; 
Then like right Statefmen we ’! 
Drink one another. 
All the chink 
That we drink 
Springs in our meadows: 
We ne’re quaff 


Songs. 


The tears of 
Orphans and Widdows. 
a 
"Tis but folly 
To be formal holy : 
Wet be jolly- 
Hang up melancholy. 
They that reprove us 
Did never love us, 
But would remove us 
That they might be above us. 
Then let us tarry 
Left we mifcarry, 
If we but vary 
Our principle. Canary. 
Although they fcant us, 
This fhall not daunt vs; 
Though they out-vaunt us, 
They never fhall out-rant us. 


THE JUBILEE ON THE CORONATION DAY. 
Tune, The King enjoyes his own agate. 
ie 
Let every man with tongue and pen 
Rejoyce that Charles is come agen, 
To gain his Scepter and his Throne, 
And give to every man his own. 
Let all men that be 
Together agree, 
And freely now exprefs their joy: 


Songs: 


Let your f{weeteft voices bring 
Pleafant fongs unto the King, 
To crown his Coronation Day. 


cy 


—. 


All that do tread on Enelifh earth 
Shall live in freedom, peace and mirth: 
The golden times are come that we 
Did one day think we ne’re fhould fee. 
Protector and Rump 
Did put us in a dump, 
When they their Colours did difplay ; 
But the time is come about, 
We are in, and they are out, 
By King Charles his Coronation Day. 


FINTS, 


INTRODUCTION, 


THE first of the following original papers presents Thomas 
Norton, the author of three Acts of “ Ferrex and Porrex’’, our 
earliest English blank-verse tragedy, in several new points of 
view. First it shows, that he was not, as has generally been 
believed, born at Sharpenhoe (he spells it Sharpenham) in Bed- 
fordshire, but in London; next, that he filled the office of Remem- 
brancer to the City; and, thirdly, that it was he, and not his 
father, who, in 1574-5, was one of its members in Parliament. 
In the Index to the 4to. Manuscript (formerly the property of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, as testified by his signature on the 
parchment cover, and copied for him by Thomas Mynatts, one 
of his secretaries) the first of the ensuing documents is thus 
described: ‘‘ An Exhortation, or Rule, sett downe by one Mr. 
Norton, sometyme Remembrauncer of London, wherebie the 
L. Maior of Lo. is to order himselfe and the Cittie.” 

It is curiously and somewhat amusingly illustrative of the state 
of the Capital and its Corporation near the middle of the reign of 
Hlizabeth : why it had become necessary for government to call 
upon the Remembrancer to lecture his superiors, the Lord Mayor 
James Hawes, and others, upon the nature and discharge of their 
duties, we know not; but Norton, with due apologies, goes over 
many important topics, including, more especially, the care of 


y 
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Orphans by the Corporation. ‘Some of the details are remark- 
able, and, perhaps, hardly at this time of day intelligible, as where 
Norton speaks of the stealing of children, even those of alder- 
men and rich citizens, apparently for the sake of the reward on 
their restoration. The mention also of Italian women, who 
outraged decency by exhibitions of tumbling, is not the least sin- 
gular part of the document. Other points, that will strike the 
reader on perusal, we have not room here to particularise ; but 
we must not pass over without remark the information respecting 
the recent introduction of prayers before the commencement of 
public business, both in the Parliaments of the kingdom, and 
of the City of London. This point is historical. 

The second paper supplied by our MS. is of more general im- 
portance, though of less peculiar interest. It relates to the 
intentions and proceedings of Sir Francis Walsingham, in the 
autumn of 1577, to control, if not to put an end to, the evil 
of Informers, or, as they were then also called, Promoters. 
Walsingham asked advice on the difficult question from the 
learning and experience of Norton, who was then at his country 
residence in consequence of the prevalence of the plague, 
of which one of his servants in London had recently died. 
Norton recommended the appointment of Commissioners ; but his 
caution lest some, even of those Commissioners, should be cor- 


rupt, and thereby favour particular parties, is very noticeable. 
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Whereby hers to govern himself and 
the City. 


By Tuomas Norton, 


REMBRANCER, AND ONE OF THE MEMBERS IN 
PARLIAMENT FOR LONDON. 


Together with a Letter from him to Sir Francis 
Walfingham, vefpetting the diforderly dealings 
of Promoters. 


From the original Manufcripts, formerly the property 
of Sir Chriftopher Hatton. 


LEON DOING 
PRIVAEEEY PREN CED: 
1$66. 


An E:xhortation or Rule wherbte the L. Mair of 
London ts to order him felfe and the Citty. 


HER be manye reafons, which I ought not to doubte, 
that yowe do dailie call to mynde the waight of your 
chardge in the office of the L. Maior of London. Yowe 
are to remember howe great a thinge is the L. Maior, and 
of London fo great a citie, the imperiall Chamber of fo 
great a Prince, of our Soveraigne Ladie, the ymediate 
leeftenaunte of the mofte great and mightie God. Yowe 
are to thincke what trufte her Majeftie and her Progenitors 
have, and repofe, in the corporate and politique bodie of 
her Citie of London, as to committ to our felves the 
naminge and choife of her deputed Chiefe Magiftrate here, 
and of our owne governour. And howe upon hir Highenes 
pleafure well knowen, yowe have bene in one and honor- 
able fourme receaved and allowed, and your care and 
fidelitie is from and for her Majeftie committed to the 
kepinge of the place, the prefervation of the eftate, and the 
governmente of her people of London, a mofte deere pre- 
tious jewell of the Crowne of England. Yowe are to have 
in mynde what ftrengthe of the Prince ys here kepte for 
her fervyce, and for the realmes defence, what pollitie, 
what wealthe, what order to be mainteined for her ufe and 
honour for the common good, what multitudes of fub- 
jectes, aswell inhabitinge as repairinge, are to be provided 
for: yowe are not to forgett what care her Majeftie and 
her counfell have now fhewed them felves to have, that 
B 
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London be in the charede of a truftie man, and what per- 
ticuler proceedinges have browght yowe and lefte yowe in 
your good acceptation and confidence, for which yowe are 
highelie to thanke God and his minifters: yowe mutt 
therof gather what neceffitie is laied unto you to anfwer 
good expectation. And there with all vour wakefulnes 
mufte needes be a little increafed by remembraunce whome 
yowe fucceede, I meane a predeceffor who enteringe with 
fome hardnes of time, both for feafon and matter, hath yet 
by Gods bleffinge and his good diligence, departed to the 
good contentation of her Majeftie, as by her pleafure de- 
clared to yowe bothe at the Barr of the honorable Court of 
Exchequer hathe appeared, and to the good likinge of the 
people, fpeciallie the poore, whofe often caufes and dailie 
needes afke moft helpe. And mofte thankfull voices have 
commended hym to: God, and teftified him to men. If 
yowe finde his verie good doinges, yowe fhall finde the 
more hardnes to matche and followe them: yf yowe finde 
flacke doinges, yowe fhall finde the more hardnes to fup- 
plie and amend them. 

My Lorde, theis thinges are all fpoken to this ende; to 
fhewe yowr difficulties and to fharpen your care. Nowe, 
fir, to your comforte, that yowe maie with the bolder cou- 
rage not fainte under your charge, althowghe your felfe 
remember them well ynoughe, yet gyve me leave, I praye 
yowe of your good will, to put yowe in mynde of fuche 
thinges as owght to raife yowe to cherefulnes, and to a 
gladfome and hopefull proceedinge with your heavie, but 
yet noble burthen. God is your gratious God and true, 
and that will not faile to performe his promifes of affift- 
aunce and bleffinges to thofe that fincerlie indevour them- 
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felves to their beft to ferve hym in their chardge, that 
humblie crave his aide, and affuredlie truft in his goodnes. 

Our Soveraigne Ladie whome yowe fhall ferve is the 
mofte noblie natured Prince in the worlde; and their with 
bothe fo wife, as fhe wolde not have fo farr trufted yowe yf 
fhe had not bene refolved well to trufte yowe, and fo gra- 
tious, as fhe will well allowe of all true, plaine and honeft 
meanynge as in all your predeceffors, and moft expreffelie 
in your woorfhipfull Brother and frend Sr. Alexande1 
Avenon, hathe appeared; and above other thinges her 
Highnes is fo tenderlie mynded to her Citie of London as 
the well guidinge therof cannot but be in her confideration 
a moft allowed and pleafaunte fervice. 

Her moft honorable Counfaile, as yowr felfe hath feene 
by dailie proofe, not onelie have been continuall inter- 
ceffors and meanes, by their good and loving reportes, for 
her Majefties good and favowrable inclination towardes 
London, but alfo you knowe they have beene continuall 
advifers in dowbtes and ordinary releevers of your burthen 
by their counfailes and direétions, and fpeciallie readie 
helpers with their aucthoritie to fupplie throughe oute the 
realme and elfe where fuche matters as beinge needefull 
for London, yowe be ufuallie dryven to fue for, as thinges 
that by your felves, withowte their helpps, cannot be 
attained. 

Your felfe is bleffed of God with fufficiencie for that 
experience which the honor of the place requirethe; by 
reafon whereof yowe are not fubject to fuche neede as 
might make a manne apt to corruption, or to contempt: 
yowe bringe, I doubte not, an upright mynde to ferve God 
and the Queene fincerelie: yowe have bene noted a man 
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of good charitable difpofition, and a tender hart to yowr 
poore: yowe are.not yonge; yow have not lyved obfcure- 
lie; you have had long experience, and bene in place of 
knowledge, and of bothe politique and judiciall under- 
{tanding : yowe are joined with a fufficient nombre of wife 
and grave brethren and commons, beinge companions of a 
great parte of yowr chardge ; fome of them have paffed the 
waie before yowe, and the reft have faied the paffage of 
others, and alltogither fhall fit with yowe, fhall advife 
yowe, fhall ftrengthen yowe, fhall eafe your travells, fhall 
fupplie your lackes, fhall defend yowr doinges, fhall to 
yow, with yow and for yow, gyve, eftablifhe and maintaine 
direction, power, and countenaunce. Some of them have 
alreadie gyven yowe a good tafte of their care for yowe, 
their good will to yowe, and their readines to travell with 
yowe, and have made it ftande upon their owne worfhipp 
and credit to affifte yowe-—Yowe have laft a predeceffor 
that hath bothe troden yow the waie by example, and fo 
donne as fome fruite, I hope, yow shall finde of his and 
former provifions, and at his removinge to yelde the cure 
unto yow. Yowe knowe what goodnes of love and con- 
corde he promifed yowe. 

Yowe have a Recorder learned and painefull, and to her 
Majefties fervice dutifullie, to the Citie faithefullie, and to 
your felfe lovinglie affected: the comforte of feing you do 
well fhall joie hym more then all the travells that yowe 
fhall put hym to in advifinge yowe, or in labouring for 
yowe fhall troble hym: befides this pryvate dealinge for 
you, knowne to yowr felfe and fome others, yowe cannot 
but remember howe lardgelie and howe fraunklie, and for 
what great thinges, and in what prefence at the Exchequer 
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barr, in the rule and politique fight of our Soveraigne 
Ladie, and in the reall and actuall hearing of her moft 
honorable counfaile, he undertoke in his owne perfonne, 
and publifhed that the Citie of London which choofe 
yowe, undertakethe for yowe that yowe fhall performe the 
office of a good Maior of London, bothe in advauncinge 
of godlie religion and fidelitie to her Majeftie and in 
good governaunce of her people, and that in all theis, 
befides yowr own induftrie, yee woolde proceede by good 
and loiall counfaile. This was a liberall and thancke wor- 
thie affumption, and fuche as yowe maie be fuer, for his 
owne creditts fake will enforce hym in all diligence, that 
yowe maie well and worfhipfullie difchardge hym. Yowe 
have a painefull, carefull, and zealous Chamberlaine: yowe 
have an olde, diligent, experienced Common Sergeant: 
yowe have a readie and hable Towneclerke: yowe have a 
wife and well efteemed Solicitour: yowe have other Coun- 
faillours, Clerkes, and Mynifters in matters of juftice, 
equitie, and fervice, to informe yowe and intende yowe, in 
whome I thincke fhalbe found no lacke. 

Yowe have the generall forme of the fetled and true 
pollitie of the Citie of London fo diftributed and mar- 
fhalled in ordre by the wysdome of oure forefathers as, 
lyke a heavye burthen parted and laied upon manie 
fhoulders, or lyke a great woorke forted into manie 
handes, the officers of wardes, parifhes, and precincts, the 
companies with their Mafters, Wardenns, and Governors, 
mofte prudentlie affigned to everie woorcke and place, to- 
gither with the orderlie formes, times, limitations, and cir- 
cumftances, delivered by knowen and ufuall prefidentes, fhall 
beare the waight with yowe, and make yowe to beare lighter. 
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And, fir, he canne be no good Citizen, muchesletios, 
good Brother of your Court, or a good officer, or partaker 
of your Counfailes, that fhall for anie refpect withdrawe his 
aid from you, or fhall therein make anie unkinde accompte 
of your pryvate perfon, and not joine his befte indevour 
for the common good of London, yowr cafe is fuche as all 
wife men fee howe yow cannot take hurte or lacke alone. 

Yowe have [in] the auntient and late booke of this Citie 
the doinges of your predeceffors recorded, their f{tepps 
traced owte and fett before yow, fo as yowe fhall have no 
caufe of difpaire, but great caufe of comfort and hope that 
yow fhall paffe yowr time with good difchardge of dutie, 
fatisfaction of confcience, over comming of expectations, 
and increafe of w[orship]. Amonge yowr other helpes, for 
my parte being thereto admonished by your requeaftes 
and yowr Bretherens, and, namely, by the good and wife 
motion of your woorfhippfull and lovinge Brother, Sr. 
Roweland Hewarde, I have perufed over the repertories of 
certen Maiors times ; and, amongft the reft, I have gone 
throughe the bookes of his time: owte of thofe, for your 
eafe and remembraunce, I have gathered this treatife fol- 
lowing, which I have forted into two partes; the one con- 
teyninge certen thinges neceffarie for yowr chardge that 
are not limited to any fpeciall. time, but are fuche as are 
not lyke a hande or foote or other inftrumentall lymme 
placed in fome certenn lymitte or parte of the bodie, but 
rather, lyke bloode, or flefhe are difpearfed throughe owte 
the whole; and therefore muft, from yowr begynninge for- 
warde, be had in confideration and daile perufed, untill 
they be fullie performed or furnifhed. The other parte 
fettethe forthe certaine doinges that are lymited to ordinarie 
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or prefcribed times, either by ftatutes of the realme, or 
upon paine, or by the fpeciall lawes and ufages of London; 
and thofe be diftincte into monethes accordinge to fuche 
times as they have bene donne heretofore. 

Now, my L., when yowe finde by theis matters that I 
have laied before yowe two thinges, the one what neceffi- 
ties lye upon yow to make yowe diligent and carefull ; the 
other what helpps yow have to make yowe cheerefull and 
hopefull; the thirde thinge reftithe. I gyve yow my poore 
advife what courfe is to be taken, and what meanes are to 
be ufed that with yowr diligence and care neceffities maye 
be anfwered, and with yowr cherefull courage, and the 
fruites of yowr hopefull fervyce, yowr harte, beinge good 
and true, maie be comforted. 

pisevoweate fritetovmavescare of God Ittisthe that 
miniftreth and profperoufelie governethe all good mean- 
inges: yt is he that guidethe all well doinges: it is he 
that gyvethe all good fucceffe: it is he that hathe in his 
hande the hartes, the favors, and disfavors of Kinges and 
Princes: yt is he to whofe pleafinge, befides the refpecte 
of fruite, all thinges and doinges are in mere dutie and 
confcience to be directed. Some particulars of your fervyce 
to hym properlie are theis: that yow advaunce his religion, 
the true underftandinge whereof he hathe revealed in his 
owne worde; and, thankes be to his grace, yt is with his 
worde publikelie and fincerely delivered by his mofte ex- 
cellent minifters, owr mofte gratious Soveraigne Ladies 
aucthoritie, that yowe give good countenaunce to the fup- 
portation of favour, helpp, and credit to the preachers that 
fhall come warranted to diftribute fo great a benefitt, 


whereby the people of yowr charge fhall learne the right 
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waie of honoringe God, falvation of their fowles, guidinge 
of their lyves, and yeeldinge of their obedience and duties. 
That yow do what in yow liethe to fuppreffe the boldnes 
and growing of daungerous fectes, and efpeciallie the here- 
fie of Papiftrie, which hathe, and is not onelie the damnable 
fubverter of fowles, but alfo the univerfall enemye and fup- 
planter of all juft crownes and kingedomes, and of all law- 
full, civill, politics, ftates, and jurifdictions ; and to this daie 
hathe donne, and at this daie dothe mofte lamentablie and 
manifeftlie fhewe yt felfe in imploying Chriftians againft 
Chriftians in the fervyce of the Papacy to have bynne, and 
to be the verie meanes of betrayinge Chriftians to the 
tyrannie of the Turke. Yowe muft remember (as Auguftus 
faied) the houfe of Cafar mufte be free, not onelie from 
cryme, but alfo from fufpicion of crime; even fo it be- 
hovethe that James Hawes, L. Maior of London, both for 
his name in perfonne, and place in office, be not onely 
cleere from infection, but alfo, in all reafonable underftand- 
inge, free from fufpicion of favouringe the howfe of Papis- 
trie; which in deede cannot ftande neither with true Chris- 
tian confcience, nor with true Englifhe alleadgeaunce: He 
that will none evill do, muft do nothinge that longeth thereto. 
The verie companie or contraction of futche (for it isa 
choftlie leprofie, and therefore infectious) mufte be care- 
fully fhonned. When complaintes are brought againfte 
them, they muft be well examyned and ponifhed, or re- 
ferred here for us: the cafe ftandethe nowe that ftate is 
conjoined with civill treafon ; for, althoughe it may be true 
that fome Papiftes are not Traytours, becaufe fome men 
are feduced of fimplicitie or conftrainte, yet it is alfo true 
that there is no Traitor to our Queene, but itissa fapire, 
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yf he be of anie religion at all: for yow maie well knowe 
that no Chriftian (fo call I a Gofpellour) wilbe enimy to 
this eftate. Yowe muft thinke that yt maye happ yow to 
be tempted by fome perfons or cafes that maye come be- 
fore yow, wherein there is reafonne for yowr good frindes 
to hope that no inclination to fo evill a fide fhalbe feene in 
yow. Yowe muft frequent publike hearinges of the worde 
of God, common prayer, and ofte receivinge of the Com- 
munion, and the fame yf yt maye be with your bretherne. 
O! what a {weete thing it is to feede on Chrift, and by 
feeding on hym to have hym fo made one with us, as by 
good digeftion owr meate and drinke is made one with 
our fleafhe and blood! What a thing is the Communyon 
and incorporatinge of Chrift into yow to the ftrengthen- 
inge of your owne confcience! What a thinge ys it to the 
unitinge of yowr bretherne the Aldermens harts to joine 
with yowe, to affifte yowe, and to quenche all {tormes that 
maye fever the knot of yowr concord and godlie confede- 
racy together! The Queenes Majefties moft honorable 
Counfellors, to the notable example of all godlie rulers, 
ufe yt monethlie, the firfte Sondaie of every monethe. 

You mufte, next God, have a care to ferve her Majeftie 
and content her. Remember that London ys the Queenes 
[Chambre], that owr Queene hath committed London to 
you, and to London yt felfe: when I name London, I 
name no fmall thinge: fo great confidence afkethe great 
correfpondence : thus great trufte befide the charge, and 
befide the paine of not well anfweringe, dothe increafe the 
burthen with the verie dutie of thanckfulnes and kindnes 
to fo good a Prince, that lovethe fo well, and truftethe fo 
muche. For difcharge hereof in governaunce herken ever 
G 
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upwarde, and take your light from above: there is no can- 
dle comparable to the Sonne. What directions to me from 
her Majeftie or the Counfell, their intent muft be noted, 
that their fatisfa€tion maye be procured: their wordes 
mufte be well wayghed that their commiffion be not ex- 
ceeded, the meaninge not myfunderftood, the purpofe not 
failed : diligence muft be ufed that there be no-lacke of 
retorne of anfwere. 

Yowe mufte retaine a mynde to doe right to everie per- 
fonne ; heare bothe fides, that you maie underftande aright. 
Remembre that yowe are by expreffe mention fworne to 
defende the wyddowes and orphanes: your Courtes are 
called the Courtes of Orphanes: yowe knowe howe ac- 
ceptable their caufes are to God; what a noble flower in 
the garlande of London is the cuftodie of orphanes and 
their portions ; howe Citizens children be thereby provided 
for, and many good young occupiers be releeved and ad- 
vaunced. Yowe fee what long attendaunce manie verie 
good Citizens be dryven to fuffre before they canne be let 
in, whereby, befides the hardnes of the bondes, may growe 
difcouragement to the better forte to become recognitours. 
Wherefore you fhall do well, whatfoever caufes you have, 
being not fpeciall fervyce of her Majeftie, to take ordre 
that, at fome convenient time of every Court, Orphanes 
matters be harde, and not delaied. And fhe gave me leave 
to faie a little in a great matter that fhalbe to yowr com- 
forte and honor: yt fhall comforte yowr confcience here- 
after, your childrens children fhall feele the fruite of yt 
hereafter, yf that yowe wilbe a meane that, as childrens 
portions be well looked unto, fo their perfonnes hereafter 
maye be better cared for. Yow fee the dailie ftealinge, 
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fellinge and inveiglinge of them at tender yeares by rafcalls, 
and men of the worfte forte bothe for value and honetftie, 
to the flaunder of good governaunce, and to the great 
griefe of worfhipfull and honeft parentes, and to the utter 
diffolvinge to the chafte, vertuous and fevere bringinge up 
of yowthe in awe of aucthoritie. Let no fuch offence be 
lightlie difpenfed with: yf anie of your bretherne fhalbe a 
meane for eafie pardonne in fuche cafes, let hym be put in 
mynde of his oathe, and ymagine the cafe to be of his owne 
childe, for generall fathers be you all in offyce. It ys good 
cheape yf the price of ftealinge an Aldermans or Citizens 
childe be but xijd@. in the pounde: fo, manie times xxs. is a 
great rewarde for hym for whomea Rape is to[o] lyttle : 
children be deere poffeffions. 

Good my Lorde, in the reverent refpect of God, her Ma- 
jeftie and this Citie, to whome yowe are bounde by oathe, 
with renouncing of Gods helpe yf yow faile, and for the 
peril to be avoided, and for the fruite to enfue to yowr 
owne potteritie, be fevere in this cafe: preferve the fame of 
your aucthoritie that, befides all other inconveniences, the 
Cities cuftodie and governement of the bodies of Orphanes 
become not faleable by lewde practizes, grevous to good 
Citizens and flaunderous to the worlde. And thowgh the 
matches be otherwife good and convenable ynowghe, yet 
thinges wolde have ordre, parentes wolde not have griefe, 
and the mutuall provifion for the Orphanes wolde not by 
prevention be deftitute of the frendes forefight. Evell ex- 
amples abounde in this behalfe of late, and efpeciallie fince 
a father of the Court joyned with a forren jurisdiction 
again{t the Court in the defence of a ftolen covennte. 
Yowe mufte be carefull for provifion of victuall, fewell, 
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and all thinges neceffarie ; and that of all thinges there be 
true and holfome ftuffe, good affize, jufte weight and mea- 
fure, and prices reafonable: wherein yowr beft pollities 
fhalbe by encouragement to permit, and by good forefight 
not to let flipp the beft times of providinge or bringinge. 
Amonge all your cares do juftice with difcretion, execute 
lawes uprightlie and kepe order: have ever ftill a pitifull 
eye to the poore, and whenfoever you fee the poore, crav- 
inge, needinge, yowe aide them in anie thing, favinge to do 
wronge. Ymagine that yowe fee Chrifte begginge in the 
poore bodies perfonns. To this good affection yow have 
bynne ever thowght well difpofed, and therefore I make 
fewe wordes abowte yt, onely for yowr owne foules fake I 
wolde admonifhe that yow doe almes as dutie, and not ac- 
compt them as meritt: the one is acceptable to humilitie, 
the other is arrogant in fuperftition. Inthe generall courfe 
of governynge the Citie, of miniftring juftice, of endinge 
caufes, of confidering fuites, of ponifhing faultes, of diftri- 
butinge offices, and chardges of makinge or executinge 
lawes or commaundementes, and alfo in particuler perform- 
inge of thinges enjoyned from above, and generallie in all 
thinges when the fecret commaunde doth permitte yowe, 
yt is good that all be donne with your Brethernes advice 
and affent: yf they devife the beft waie, let them allowe 
yt: this waie ys fureft for wyfedome and ftrongeft con- 
corde: fuche warrant of agreement fhall bothe direct yowe 
to do, and defende yowe when yowe have donne. Yowe 
fhall finde great eafe yf yowe wilbe a meane that in yowr 
Courtes and confultations be kept fage and comely ordre, 
fuche as befemeethe fo grave perfonages, that men lovinglie 
and freelie delyver their opynions, that they be quietlie 
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and orderlie harde, that Counfell be fecretelie kept, that 
confeffion be avoided, that conftancie and filence be ob- 
ferved, that no man for affection contend to preferve any 
pryvate caufe before dutie, juftice, and the common good 
of the Citie; that there be no fodaine leapinge from one 
thinge to’an other before the former matter be ended; for 
otherwyfe yt loofethe time and labour, yt darkenethe un- 
derftandinge, yt hinderethe expedition, yt wearyethe at- 
tendaunts, yt makethe in manie doinges nothinge to be 
donne, and it defames yowr good difcretions. 

Speciall orders wolde be obteined amonge yowe, that 
yowe that rule us all by auéthoritie may rule your felves by 
reafon; wherin ys to be noted that the firft begynnynge of 
good rule ys to rule your hartes, that they be fincere and 
uncorrupted, and according to the abundance thereof yowr 
mouthes fhall fpeake. And fuerly, fir, I have fet in your 
prefence and noted that which I have ells where feene in 
ereatter places, the wifeft man is the mofte yeldinge to an 
other better reafon. 

In counfell takeing yt fhalbe good to ufe men accordinge 
to their fkill. For lawe Mr. Recorder, and thofe whofe 
profeffion it is are to be called and harkened unto: for 
matters of experience thofe that have longeft knowen them : 
for matters of Arts thofe that be moft fkilfull in them; and, 
amonge all other, for orders and thinges before paffed, the 
prefidents of our fathers are to be ufed. In matters {peci- 
allie publique, let rafhnes be avoided, and good time of 
confideration taken : in matters fpeciallie pryvate, you fhall 
muche eafe your felfe, and beft finde the beft waye, and 
fureft to do left wrong, by committinge manie thinges to 
chofen men to examyne and reporte. And ever in ponifh- 
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ments have your refpecét to tyme to come, for example, and 
not to time pafte: for revenge, love thofe paines that will 
mofte enforce the parties to amend; that ys to ponifhe the 
poore by money that careth lytle for fhame, and the ryche 
manne by fhame who is little reformed by a lyttle loffe of 
money. 

And one note out of place, that fhowld before have bene 
fpoken: the prefente time requirithe yowe to have good 
care and ufe good meanes towchinge the contagion of 
fickenes, that the ficke be kept from the whole, that the 
places of perfons infected be made plaine to be knowen 
and the more releeved; that fweetenes and holfomnes of 
publique places be provided for; that unneceffarie and 
fcarflie honefte reforts to plaies, to fhewes to thoccafion of 
thronges and prefie, except to the fervycerorsG@cdteand 
efpeciallie the affemblies to the unchafte, fhameleffe and 
unnaturall tomblinge of the Italion Weomen maye be 
avoided : to offend God and honeftie is not to ceafe a plague. 

As towchinge the ufe of this booke, which is drawen owte 
of our prefidentes, yt is thend to be ordered. 

The generall thinges, not lymited to times, are from the 
begynnynge of yowr courfe dailie, or often, to be perufed 
untill they be performed; and fuche wherein, yf yow fhall 
have once proceeded to effect, yt were good to note with 
a marke in the margin as thinges paffed yf they require a 
contynuaunce, or a fecond, or after doinge or newinge, an 
other marke maye be added for remembraunce. So {hall 
it ever fall readie to the eye, what ys donne, or what ys to 
be undone; for thinges that have their prefcribed times, 
and fo be fet under the titles of everie feverall monethe, yt 
is good dutie to reade over the thinges of the monethes 
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wherein you then be, ftill notinge in the margin what 
thinges are performed: yt is good alfo dailie to perufe over 
thofe monethes that are paffed, to confider what thinges be 
left undonne in the former monethes, and remaine to be 
expedited in the time followinge, for lacke of leafure or 
oportunytie before. It is good alfo to reade over the mo- 
nethes that fhall next followe, to fee yf anie thinge in the 
moneth followinge do require preparation or warnynge in 
the monethe prefente. 

It maye alfo be that, befides matters whereof be former 
prefidentes alreadie, fome newe thinges maie be decreed to 
pe done hereaiter, © Uhofe, when they be‘decreed, yt were 
cood to enter into yowr booke under that monethe or time 
wherein they are to be donne, for which caufe there ys 
voide paper left for every monethe. Yowe muft not looke 
to finde a large difcription howe and in whate forme every 
thinge ys to be donne that ys heare mentioned ; for fo 
fhowlde the booke have bene to large for yowr ufe, and yet 
impoffible to have the whole therein fullie conteyned : for 
befides the orders appearinge in your bookes, and knowne - 
ufages, the mofte thinges for the manner are from time to 
time, as caufes and circumftances fhall fall owte to be 
directed by yowr brothers advifes, which yt were not poffi- 
ble for me to fett downe aforehande. This booke holdethe 
onelie titlings of thinges to be donne, without tellinge howe 
to avoide forgettinge and negligence, and to efcape the 
penalties of omittinge in due time. 

It maye be alfo that in time to come the booke maye be 
made perfect, both with increase of matter and fuller pre- 
tenfions of ordre; but this in the whole, I doubt not, will 
ferve your torne to verie good purpofe., 
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Nowe, laftlie, my L., yowe mufte not forget that God is 
the gyver of all good thinges : yowe mufte reforte to hym 
dailie by praier, and to pray with harte; not fuffred to fay 
over Our Father, but to weighe everie petition, and joine 
thereto a mofte affectuous defire to obteine yt accordinge 
to his will. In that the Lordes praier, fo ofte as you faie 
yt, when yowe come to this place, our dazlie bread, yowe 
muft remember, that there ys not comprifed bread onelie, 
but therein is ment all thinges that are neceffarie for this 
prefent lyfe; and amonge other thinges his bleflinge, that 
yowe maie anfwere yowr charge in governaunce. And, 
according to that warrant of Chrifte who, in the generall 
worde bread, hath conteined the furtheraunce of yowr fuc- 
ceffe in yowr dutie, I have drawen for yowe a fhorte forme 
of fpeciall prayer applied to yowr office, which I have 
written before the notes of the booke yt felfe. I have not 
drawen yt as prefcribinge yowe a patterne of wordes, but 
admonifhing yowe of directing yowr affection as the fpirit 
of God fhall guide yowe. They be good partes, and good 
notes, of a perfect religion to ftablifhe devotion and chari- 
tie: yowe mufte of devotion praye hartelie that yowe 
maye obteine effectuallie: yowe muft of compaffion do 
charitablie, that manie maye praye for and with yowe. I 
cowlde gladlie wyfhe that fome lyke forme of prayer 
might dailie be ufed in yowr Court and Counfell Chamber 
by yowe and all yowr bretherne before yow enter into 
caufes. It is fo ufed in the Parliament, and he praiethe to 
the [blank in MS.] that comethe to late to be prefente; 
and, thowghe fuche ufe be but of late, I trufte it fhalbe 
contynued and growe to be olde; and, fuerlie, I fpeake yt 
of good harte to yowr felfe, I hertelie wyfhe to yowe 
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the honor and bleffing to have it begonne in yower 
tyme. 

Sic lain bothe/a Citizen and here brought upp; aceord- 
inge to my right, I have accepted my fredome, and bounde 
My sieiemtoruise Cities byethe cathe ona treesinanne = L 
have ferved, and do remaine at this prefente, in trufte and 
igeenaravertomerve the Citre in Parliament: Ihave placed 
my dwelling here and do take my parte of the Cities good 
provifion: I am the Cities officer and called to their Coun- 
failles: I have the Cities fee, and owe myne attendaunce. 
Thus, manie thinges befide the love of my country and the 
fpeciall requefte made for this matter, and fome perticular 
good will, which, I thinke you make accompte that I do 
beare yowe, have moved me not onelie to drawe thes 
bookes, but alfo to add theis devifes. I praie yowe to 
take them in good parte, and therewith my readines to do 
the Citie and yowe in your place the beft fervyce I canne: 
and I fhall count my labours beft accepted, when I fhall 
fee and be wytnes of yowr good endevours accordinglie : 
of the which, as of the doinges of a manne well and 
fincerely mynded, difcreete, and conformable to all good 
advifes for fatisfaction of yowr duties to God and to her 
Majeftie, and to the place that they have called yow, I 
do conceave hopefullie, and praye for yt hartilie. 
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HEADED IN THE INDEX TO THE MS, THUS: 


“A Letter written by Mr. Secretarie to one Mr. Norton, 
before mentioned, for his advice touchinge the reforma- 
tion of atforderly dealinges in Promoters.” 


AFTER my hartie commendations. Whereas her Majeftie 
is given to underftande, that her good fubjects within this 
realme doe fynde them felfes verie muche agrived with the 
diforderlie dealinge again{t them of Promoters ; and mean- 
ethe for the redreffe hereof to take fome good courfes, as 
well for the takinge awaie of the faid diforders and abufes, 
as the reftrayninge of the faid Promoters. Forfomuch as 
I knowe yow have had fome experience and knowledge of 
their faid diforders, as allfo had fome cares 1yime amon 
Parlyament to provide fome good lawes for the reftrayn- 
inge of them, I fhall therefore defire yow to fende mee a 
note in writinge, or difcourfe, what abufes yow have chieflie 
noted in them, as allfo what courfe you thincke fitteft to be 
taken for the removinge of the fame. And fo I byd yow 
right hartilie well to fare. From Windfor Caftell, the vjth 
Ot OCtoberaeens 77 
Yowr verie lovinge Frend, 


FRANCIS WALSINGHAM. 


IT maie pleafe yowr Honor. In her Majefties purpofe, for 
redrefs of the diforderlie dealinges of Promoters, is to be 
acknowledged her Highnes moft noble tendernes to her 
fubjectes. God make us all thanckfull, and to growe 
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honefte that we haften not our loffe of her. For the matter 
virelfe;fuetiic, tir, have not moted of lateityme anie fuche 
exceffe of abufes. The late Act of Parliament for reducing 
them to orderlie forme, which was devifed principally by the 
travell of Mr. Chauncellor of the Exchequor, with the ad- 
vife of men of good {kill and zeale, hath donne great good. 
Howbeit, I fuppofe, there is a kynde of men that miflike of 
all Informours, doe they never fo honeftlie, bicaufe they 
like better of another courfe, which is to have thexecution 
of lawe with the beneffit of penalties to be granted to the 
fubjectes, that fuch Patentees might have the ranfominge 
of her Majefties people. Never was there any Promoter 
fo grivous to the fubject, nor fo flaunderous to the Prince. 
But, fir, if there be courfe conceyved to miflike of both 
forts, and that her Majeftie hath bin advifed by her moft 
honorable Councell, and drawen by her moft clement and 
gracious nature from hencefourth neither to fuffer the com- 
mon Informer to have anie power to doe harme, nor to 
deliver the lawe to be Courtiers merchandife, I fhallbe 
bolde to fignefye to yowr Honor my fimple opynion, with 
truft of yowr goodnes that I fhall not be made difpleafant to 
fuch gentlemen as make profit of the other courfe. Such 
papers as I had of remembraunces, touchinge the dealinge 
with this matter in Parlyament, I fent yow long fince, and 
thereof I thincke yow have copies. The bookes themfelves 
and all the notes thereof be at my howfe in London, where 
I dare not come within xiiij*" daies after my beinge in 
London. In the begynnynge of Auguft my fervaunte, that 
kept my howfe there, dyed in my abfence of the Plague, 
whereof I beeinge heere, and hearinge, have forborne to 
come to my howfe to this ende, that if there be anye caufe 
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for the Cittie to ufe my fervice, in repayring to the Court 
or to any of her Majefties Councell, 1 may fo doe from 
hence without offendinge. 


For myne opynion in this cafe, which I muft nowe de- 
liver without booke—firft, I thincke beft that thorder con- 
tinue, for the Lo. Treforer, Chauncellor of the Exchequor 
to taxe and moderate the fynes and profitures of thoffen- 
dors that fhall putt themfelfes in the mercie of the Court. 
And therto I wifhe to be added, that they maie have 
auctoritie allfo to note and governe thinformers parte as 
well as the Queenes. 

Secondlie, I wifhe that thorderlie proceedinge by waie 
of information, accordinge to the forme prefcribed in the 
laft Statute, be well cherrifhed ; but becaufe the Statute, 
by the redreffinge of thextreame mifchief of diforderly 
dealinge by Informers, was fo harde to the Informer, as 
perhapps thexecution of the lawe is thereby growen the 
flacker, and confequently offences rife, it may perhappes 
be good to devife fome way whereby lawe may be better 
putt in ure, and the common welth delivered from fuch 
harmes as lacke of execution may breed. This is my con- 
ceipt, viz. :— 

Thirdlie, I faie I never fawe nor thought of anie courfe 
that better pleafed mee, then that whereof the Lo. Keeper, 
with great wifdome, hath fett downe the plott and founda- 
tion. Whereunto, I befeeche yow, lett mee be free from 
note of arrogancye, if I add any thinge. But thus I might 
wifhe itt. 

Firft, that there be fett downe a note of fuche Statutes 
as her Majeftie thinketh meet to be put in execution, with 
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fuche notes of tolleration, in fome pointes of the particuler 
forines Of anie of them) as her Majettie ihall fee belt: 

Item, that for thenquirie of offences againft thofe Sta- 
tutes as her Majeftie thinkethe meet, or at left againft 
fuche branches as her Majeftie fhall will to be executed, 
there be Commiffions to be directed to men of the beft 
creditt and note of uprightnes in everie fhire, but not to an 
over great nomber; for an offendor fhall hghtlie have a 
frend among many. 

That thefe Commiffioners have charge to enquire of 
fuche offences by all lawfull meanes. 

That they have power to examine the qualitie of every 
fuch offence, with all circumftances bothe of the fa¢te and 
of the ftate, and manner of the offendor. 

That they have power to call the offendors and to exa- 
mine them, and to underftande the manner of theire de- 
fence, extremitie of the fault, or fubmiffion. 

That they have power to take bondes of fuche offendors, 
to her Majefties ufe, not to offend again in the like. 

That they have power and charge to fett downe what 
they thincke a convenient burden for the offendor to beare, 
by the waie of fyne to her Majeftie, for his offence, and of 
rewarde to anie perfon by whofe means the offence fhallbe 
detected and proved. 

That they have power to appointe mynifters for ferchers 
and informing them, and to give them a reafonable allow- 
ance. 

That they be commaunded fower tymes, or twice everie 
yeere, to fend a booke to the Lordes, or fuche other of the 
moft honorable Counfell as her Majeftie fhall appoint, ex- 
preffinge certenlie everie offence proved afore them, the 
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offendors name and qualitye, and what they affeffe and 
thinke meete he paie to the ufe abovefaid ; and for what re- 
fpect of caufe, circumftance or confideration they fo affeffe ; 
to thintent there uppon fuch of her Majefties Counfell maie 
allowe or alter the fame affeffment. And that then fuch order 
as fhallbe fo allowed or fett by the Councell, and retorned 
to the Commiffioners, to ftand for the parties full ende and 
difcharge. 

That this courfe be kept aswell for forfitures of money, 
or of the value of goods where the Statutes fo appointe, as 
alfo for alteringe of corporal paynes into pecuniary pay- 
ments. 

Provided alwaie, that noe payment be lymitted but 
either to her Majefties owne ufe, or for reward of the dif- 
clofer, or for reliefe of the poore, or other where the Sta- 
tutes fo appoint. 

That there be reafonable allowance out of the forfitures 
for the charge of the Commiffioners. 

That the Commiffioners be donne to underftande that 
anie partialitie, and efpecially corruption in themfelves, be 
feverallie [feverelie ?] punifhed. And that her Majefties 
Councell hath meanes to underftand itt. And amonge 
other, that anie offendor difclofinge a Commiffioners corrupt 
dealinge fhall have for his rewarde, and fuch Commiffioner 
her Majefties indignation, and fome grivous note of dif- 
credditt. And bicaufe it may happen, that fome one honeft 
Commiffioner maie have fome doubt that the reft willbe 
flacke, or may himfelfe feare fome difpleafure 

It may pleafe her Majefties Councell that anie of them 
will accept, or keepe fecret, and fecrete information from 
anie Commiffioners. And thereuppon by lettre fignifie to 
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all the Commiffioners, that there is complaint of fuch a 
fpeciall offence donne by fuch a fpeciall perfon, and fo to 
will them to have fpeciall care of itt. 

That order be taken that, uppon any matter foe deter- 
myned, the partie may be difcharged again{t all fuites. 

By this meane fhalbe an execution of lawe, for offences 
paft there fhallbe boundes for tyme to come. The perfons 
of fuch as deale in this caufe fhall not be infamous; the 
fubjectes fhall beare peyne of their faultes, but they fhall 
neither be undonne by extremitie, nor fhall purchafe 
licence to contynewe offendinge. And in everye punifh- 
ment fhall fhine owt her Majefties grace and mercy to en- 
creafe the peoples love. 

Efpeciallie this is to be doune; that in no wife anie fubject 
have the penaltie of the lawe given, nor power to pardon 
for any fine whereof him felfe fhall have parte. Thefe pat- 
tentes of lawes are not advantagable to juftice, nor to 
amendment of lief; and leaft of all to that whereof her Ma- 
jeftie, of her moft noble nature, is moft jelous and carefull, 
iimeanethe bond of hér people. 


Sir, I befeeche you pardon mee. And if I have offended 
herein, the fault may be myne that have donne itt, but the 
blame muft be yours, whom to ferve and fatisfie I have fo 
farr preftumed. And fo I committ your honor to thall- 
mightie God. At Sharpenham in Bedford Shire, the ixth 


on October 71577: 
Your Honours humble at Comaund, 
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